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PREPAC E 


A twofold misconception regarding Vhe New Inn 
prevails in the minds of students of English literature : 
first, as to the author's relations with the public at 
the time of its presentation; and secondly, as to the 
relation in which the play stands to the poet’s other 
comedies. Jonson himself, and his partisans, as well 
as his detractors, have been responsible for the prom- 
inence which has been given to the ‘damning’ of 
the piece; and the event has been so magnified and 
distorted that the only picture which is conjured up, 
when the name of this comedy is mentioned, is one 
of poor old Ben, driven from the boards by the jeers 
of personal enemies. Inconsistently linked with this 
is the idea that the play, thus unmercifully hissed 
off the stage by the dramatist’s foes, was a work of 
imbecility and dotage: a play written when the palsy, 
laying hold upon his powers, led to the production 
of a monstrosity wholly unlike the other offspring 
of the poet’s brain. 

In the Introduction I have discussed the known 
facts concerning the presentation of The New Inn, 
and have reviewed the evidence which goes to show 
that the reception of this play differed but little from 
that of contemporary productions similarly lacking in 
the qualities essential to dramatic success; that the 
events of the first night were not particularly excit- 
ing to any one but Ben Jonson; and that no per- 
sonal note sounded in the uproar with which the 
drama was greeted. I have also presented the results 
of a comparison of The New Inn with the other com- 
edies of Jonson—a study which tends to show that 
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this comedy is indeed very closely related to his other 
plays, and that the faults, which, combined, made its 
failure inevitable, are to be found severally in his 
other dramas. A number of other matters are dealt 
with: Jonson, in spite of Gifford’s heroic defense, 
is found guilty of a snarl at Brome; an attempt is 
made to sum up his debt to Plato and Aristotle for 
the philosophy of love and valor; probable sources 
for the Court of Love are suggested; and the rela- 
tionship of this play to Fletcher's Love’s Pilgrimage 
is given a new interpretation. 

The reproduction of the original text of The New 
Inn is, in itself, a sufficient justification for this edition. 
The foot-notes, recording the variation in the texts of 
preceding editors, show their corruption through sins 
of omission and commission. Matters of historical, 
social, and literary interest are dealt with in the Notes. 

I am glad of this opportunity of acknowledging my 
debt of gratitude to those who have helped me in 
this work: to Professor Albert S. Cook for the in- 
spiring counsel of frequent conferences ; to Professor 
William Lyon Phelps for the unlimited use of his 1692 
Folio; to Professor Joseph Dunn of the Catholic Uni- 
versity for letters regarding the Irish phrases; to Dr. 
R. Harman-Ashley for examination of the copies at Lon- 
don and Oxford ; to Mr. W. W. Greg for a letter regard- 
ing the Folios; and to Mr. Andrew Keogh and Mr. 
Henry A. Gruener for aid in bibliographical matters. 

A portion of the expense of printing this book has 
been borne by the Modern Language Club of Yale 
University from funds placed at its disposal by the 
generosity of Mr. George E. Dimock of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, a graduate of Yale in the Class of 1874. 


Gebaet: 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
May 1, 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EDITIONS OF THE TEXT 


The New Inn stands unique among the plays of 
Jonson in having made its first appearance in octavo, 
having been first printed in this form in 1631. This 
play was not included in the collected editions of Jon- 
_ son’s works commonly known as the First and Second 
Folios, dated 1631-41. That the reason for its omis- 
sion lay in its peculiarity of form is very evident; 
for whereas his other plays could be reprinted from 
their original type, and then bound together, this 
comedy would have needed to be entirely reset. But 
although omitted in these first folios, it appears in 
all subsequent collected editions. These are: (1) the 
_ Third Folio, 1692; (2) a bookseller’s edition, 1716 
[1717]; (8) Whalley’s edition, 1756; (4) John Stock- 
dale’s reprint of Whalley’s edition (together with the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher), 1811; (5) Gifford’s 
edition, 1816; (6) Barry Cornwall’s one-volume edition, 
1838; (7) Lieut. Col. Francis Cunningham’s three- 
volume reissue (with some minor variations) of Gif- 
ford’s edition, 1871; (8) another reissue by Cunning- 
ham, in nine volumes (with additional notes), 1875. 
The catalogue of the British Museum shows that 
Jonson’s works were printed in two volumes at Dublin 
in 1729. Of these editions, the original of 1631 is 
the only one calling for a detailed description; of the 


1 For an account of these Folios see Johnson’s edition of Zhe Devil 
7s an Ass, pp. xi—xiv. 
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reprints above mentioned, the first, second, third, fifth, 
and eighth will be discussed. 

1631. This edition has received but little attention 
from the editors of subsequent editions, their mode 
of procedure having been most extraordinary ; for 1716 
was based on 1692, Whalley’s on 1716, and Gifford’s 
on Whalley’s, some slight reference being made, how- 
ever, by the last to this little volume of 1631. It is 
octavo by measurement, 41/,“><6”, with the signatures 
in eights. The copy in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford is bound in vellum, and the remains of tying- 
strings are plainly visible. In the opinion of the 
binding expert at that library, this is the original bind- 
ing. The copy at the British Museum has been re- 
bound. Pagination is wanting. 

Collation: The verso of the title-page is blank; 
then come three leaves numbered (*)2, (*)3, (*)4; 
then four leaves without signature ; A—A,, two leaves; 
B-G in eights. The last signature is H,, on the verso 
of which the Ode ends. After the Dedication to the 
Reader, which commences with (*)2, comes the Argu- 
ment, (*)3 verso to [(*)8] recto. The Persons of the 
Play extends from [(*)8] verso to A, recto. The Pro- 
logue is on A, verso. The play proper extends from 
B, to [G,]. The first epilogue is on the verso of this 
leaf, and the second epilogue comes on H,. The 
Ode which concludes the volume extends from H, 
verso to Hy, verso. 

Collation was made from a facsimile in the pos- 
session of the present editor, photographed from the 
copy in the British Museum. Photographs of signa- 
ture D,, which is lacking in the London copy, were 
obtained from the perfect one at Oxford. Those two 
are the only copies of this 1631 edition of The New 
Inn known to exist. 
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Gifford writes: ‘The only play which, according to 
my opinion, Jonson gave to the press after the folio 
of 1616, was The New Inn, which he printed in small 
8vo. this year (1631), and for the publication of which, 
he had probably his private reasons’; 1! and Cunning- 
ham further remarks that this volume was ‘ watched 
through the press, with more even than Jonson’s usual 
vigilance.’ One can well believe this after making a 
careful study of the edition. The few misprints exist- 
ing are of little importance. The play is overpunct- 
uated. Thus the words ‘now’ and ‘again’ are usu- 
ally marked off by commas. Sometimes the punctuation 
is misleading, on two occasions at least making a 
satisfactory interpretation difficult. Occasionally the 
mark of interrogation is used for that of exclamation. 
The apostrophe is often a metrical device, and in- 
dicates the blending of two words without actual 
elision of either. The present text aims to be an 
exact reproduction of that of the 1631 edition. 

Before taking up the edition of 1692, it must be 
explained that my statement above that The New Inn 


-did not appear in the First and Second Folios is made 


in contradiction of one by Fleay, or at least so it 
would seem: he makes either a misstatement, or an 
unfortunate arrangement of his subject-matter, when 
he writes: 

‘The “second volume” of the Folio, 1640, for 
R. Meighen contained three plays, each with a separate 
title-page “for R. Allot, 1631.” 


‘21. Bartholomew Fair all belonging to the se- 
24. The Staple of News $cond period. And after 
23. The Devil is an Ass | these :— 


25. The New Inn (previously published). 


1 Wks. 5. 150. 
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26. The Magnetic Lady 
44.627. A Tale of ar Tub 
22. The Sad Shepherd 
2. The Fall of Mortimer 


All early work revised. 
Printed “1640.” + 


Although aware that the Meighen Folio in the Yale 
Library does not contain The New Inn, I have been 
somewhat disquieted by this statement of Fleay’s; 
for, considering the elastic nature of the folios, there 
was just a possibility that somewhere there might be 
a copy such as Fleay described. In his Bibliographical 
Hand-book (1867), after giving the title-page of the 
1631 edition with ‘judged of, Hazlitt adds, ‘Also in 
Jonson’s Workes, 1616-31, vol. 2;’ but that is directly 
contradicted in a statement with regard to the 1692 
Folio in his Bibliographical Collections and Notes, Sec- 
ond Series (1882): ‘This is the only folio impression 
with The Case is Altered and the New Inn.’ This later 
statement might be taken as a correction conclusively 
settling the matter, were it not for the unfortunate 
misstatement in regard to The Case is Altered. But 
although Hazlitt proves untrustworthy, I am convinced, 
after an exhaustive search for The New Inn in an 
early folio, that he is right, and Fleay in error. The 
following opinion of Mr. W. W. Greg, in a letter to me 
dated November 9th, 1906, may be considered of suf- 
ficient weight to close the matter, and settle all doubt: 
‘Fleay’s and Hazlitt’s statements rest on no basis of 
fact. To the best of my belief (and I have examined 
a good many copies of every edition), The Case is 
Altered was never printed in folio at all, and The New 
Inn only in that of 1692.’ 

1692. The title-page of this volume, with its special 
reference to The New Inn, reads as follows: Tue | 


1 Chron. Drama %. 323. 
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WORKS | or | BEN JONSON, | Which were for- 
merly Printed in Two Volumes, | are now Reprinted 
in One. | To which is added | a comeEpy, | CALLED 
THE | NEW INN. | With Additions never before Pub- 
lished, | . . . neque, me ut miretur turba laboro: | Con- 
tentus paucis lectoribus. | [For wood-cuts: a crowned 
rose, thistle, fleur-de-lis,! and harp.]| | toxpon, | Printed 
by Thomas Hodgkin, for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, | 
T. Bassett, R. Chiswell, M. Wotton, G. Convers, mpcoxcu. 
The New Inn, following Discoveries and preceding 
Leges Convivales, covers pages 721 to 744 inclusive. 
Its title-page, which shows decided variations from 
- the original octavo, follows: tHe | NEW INN: | og, | 
The Light Heart.| A COMEDY. | As it was never 
Acted, but most negligently Play’d by some, the | 
KINGS SERVANTS. | And more squeamishly Beheld and 
Censured by others, the xme@s sussects. | Now at last 
set at Liberty to the READERS, His Majesty’s Servants | 
and Subjects, to be judg’d of. 1631. | By the Author, 
B. Johnson. |... Me lectori credere Mailem: | Quam 
spectatoris fastidiis ferre superbi. Hor. | The DEDICA- 
TION to the READER. [This in italics occupies the 
remainder of the page.| 
The edition of 1692 is a folio reprint, in double 
columns, of 1631, and follows its original very closely, 
although giving evidence of some editing. The prin- 
cipal departure is in the capitalization of most of the 
nouns. But little alteration is made from the arrange- 
ment of the text as it stands in the original: a change 
of speaker being indicated occasionally by breaking 
the lines; obvious misprints being corrected: e. g,, 
4.2.71; the spelling modernized: e. g., 1.3.86 Ti- 
burne | Tyburn; and the punctuation somewhat im- 


1 Mallory evidently considered this a Zeek, for in his edition of Poe- 
taster (p. xvi) Wales is said to be represented by the wood-cut. 
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proved. Sometimes a word undergoes a considerable 
morphological change: e. g., 1.5.54 venters | ventures. 
Several changes are uniform throughout the edition, 
and have been followed by all later editors. Chief 
among these are: ha’s| has: Ile] Pll. A number of 
changes for the worse were made, which were follow- 
ed by at least one of the subsequent editors: 2.4. 24. 
unknow | unknown; 2.6.106 detrect | detract; 4.1.14 
Ban | Bar; 4.4.160 choose | chuse ; 5.2.55 whér | where ; 
5. 2.73 let’t] let's; Ep. 1. 23 Shriffes] Sheriffs. Some 
changes of even more importance had a following 
among later editors: 2.2.9 Ho Ser Anone| om. 1692 f. ; 
2.4.25 only to call in] only to call in still 1692 f.; 
2.5.106 great] broken 1692 f. 

1716. The edition of 1716 is a bookseller’s reprint 
of 1692, and is the most unsatisfactory of the editions 
of this play, its careless misprints being numerous. It 
follows 1692 in the capitalization of nouns, and usually 
in punctuation. But independent editing is quite evi- 
dent: the number of lines broken to indicate a change 
of speaker is greatly increased; new elisions are met 
with: e. g., 2.5.103 tane] ta’en, A. 7 though] tho’; 
words undergo a considerable change: e. g., 1.5.68 
Letice | Letitia, 3.2.182 giving] given; changes of 
wording are made: e.g., 2.5.76 why] with, 2.6.152 
few] a few, 3.2.136 the] them; changes are made 
through omissions: e. g., 1. 6. 140 like the Howres | 
‘the’ om., 3. 2.161 mindes is firme |] mind’s firm. Some 
obvious mistakes in preceding editions are corrected : 
e. g., 2.4.21 wear’s | wears; but far greater is the 
number of misspellings, which gave the next suc- 
ceeding editor who used this text as his basis grounds 
for debate: 1.3.74 ply] play; 2.6.66 inginous | in- 
genious ; 2. 6.255 monument] moment; 4. 3. 51 say | lay ; 
5.2.6 caparison|] comparison. Beginning with the 
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title-page, it follows 1692 blindly in many of its in- 
defensible changes: e. g., 5.2.55 whér]| where; Ep. 1. 23 
Shriffes | Sheriffs. 

1756. An examination of the title-page of this play 
as given in the edition of Peter Whalley, 1756, shows 
at once what value is to be attached to this edition: 
The date 1629 is placed as in the original, and ‘ fastidia’ 
is given correctly ; but when one observes ‘judg’d of’ 
and the transposition of ‘Hor.’ he is at once aware 
that, although it may have been ‘collated with all the 
former editions, and corrected,’ there is no ground 
for assuming the text to be a critical one. It is dif- 
ficult to understand the inconsistencies in Whalley 
until his mode of procedure is made clear. Johnson 
has already noted Whalley’s method in his edition of 
The Devil is an Ass, but in our play it is particularly 
conspicuous: he took 1716 as his authority, and only 
made some reference to the 1631 edition after his 
notes were completed. In 1.3.74, 1716 reads ‘play’ 
for ‘ply,’ which calls forth this note from him: ‘ For 
play, which does by no means suit what follows, we 
- must read I presume ply the vaulting house;’ and 
after ten or a dozen notes of this kind scattered 
through his pages, in the second scene of the last 
act, having suggested ‘ caparison’ for the ‘ comparison ’ 
of 1716, he adds: ‘Since the writing of these notes, 
I was favoured with the edition of this play, in 8vo. 
of 1631; and in that I had the satisfaction of finding 
the conjectural emendations I have made confirmed ; 
and in particular caparison is here the reading of that 
edition.’ To quote Johnson, ‘This reverence for the 
1716 text is inexplicable.’ In some respects, however, 
Whalley departs from his model to a considerable 
extent. The practice of breaking the lines for a 
change of speaker is uniformly carried out; capitaliza- 
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tion is in accord with modern standards; change is 
made in the arrangement of the text for metrical 
reasons, 3. 1.93; emendations are ventured upon; e. g., 
A. 167 bedlem] bedlamite; changes are made in con- 
tractions: e. g., 2.2.7 she’ld] she'll; even words are 
changed: e. g., 1.6.59 it ] I; 3.1. 202 disiune] dejeune ; 
morphological changes occur: e. g., 4.3.51 say] ’say; 
5. 2.13 wiues] wife’s; words are contracted: e. g., 
4. 4.106 valour is | valour’s; metrical changes are made 
by insertions: e. g., 3.2.175 ‘my’; a change is made 
in the arrangement of the text in the court-scene, 
3. 2.15 fff. 

1816. William Gifford, although very free in his 
criticism of Whalley, ‘whose copy of this play is full 
of errors,’ follows the latter closely in his edition 
of 1816, even to the extent of accepting many of the 
indefensible changes made in 1756: e.g., A. 167, 
1.6.59, 2.2.7, 3.1.202 (see above). Gifford’s edition 
is, however, much more carefully printed than that of 
Whalley. In addition to following his predecessors in 
many of their changes from the original, Gifford makes 
a number of his own: change in a verb-ending: e. g., 
2.2.23 acknowledgeth | acknowledges; change in con- 
tractions: e. g., 2.3.10 you'ld] you'd; contractions 
abandoned: e. g., 2.3.16 you'l] you will, 2.6.101 Th’ ] 
Thou; abbreviations abandoned: e.g., 4.3.42 mas] 
master; changes of wording: e.g., 4.4. 239; in the 
order of words: e. g., 5.2.69 Lord Beaufort married 
is] lord Beaufort’s married; metrical changes by in- 
sertions: e. g.,5. 4. 15 is your brain [too] lately married ? 
Parentheses are usually omitted. The following changes 
in contracted words occur: ’t] it; do’s] does; th’] the; 
fro’| from; gi’] give; h’] he; ha’] have; "hem] them 
(sometimes ’em); i’] in; 0’] of, on; t’] to; upo’| upon; 
wi] with; yo’| you. A number of lines are rearranged 
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to show the verse-structure: e. g., 3. 1. 54, 3. 1. 76, 
3. 1. 93, 3.1. 169. Gifford’s greatest innovation is in 
the matter of stage-directions and side-notes. In the 
original edition the play is divided into twenty-three 
scenes, in accordance with Jonson’s practice of con- 
sidering a scene a situation, as was the tradition of 
the classical drama; and there are but two or three 
side-notes. Gifford follows the regular English 
usage, dividing the play into nine scenes, accor- 
ding to actual changes of place. He greatly ela- 
borates the stage -directions already in existence, 
and makes numerous additions in the form of side- 
notes. He differs from both the original and Whalley 
in his arrangement of the text in the court-scene, 
3.2.15 ff. The notes of Whalley and Gifford are very 
incomplete, but those which point out Jonson’s debt 
to Greek and Latin writers are invaluable to the editor 
of the present day. 

18%5. As former editors have noted, Cunningham’s 
reissue, 1875, is a reprint of Gifford’s text without 
change. Cunningham adds some notes of his own, 
‘many of which condemn Gifford’s freedom in tampering 
with the text. 


DATE 


The New Inn was acted by the King’s Majesty’s 
Servants at the Blackfriars Theatre on January 19th, 
1628-9. The authority for this statement is Malone, 
in whose Essay on Shakespeare, Ford, and Jonson we 
find the following : ‘ Ford’s play /The Lover’s Melancholy] 
was exhibited at the Blackfriars on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1628, when it was licensed for the stage, as 
appears from the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels to King Charles the First, 
a manuscript now before me; and Jonson’s New Inn 
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on the 19th of January in the following year, 1628-9.”' 
The only thing to make one doubt the year as Malone 
gives it is the fact that the title-page bears the date 
1629. Gifford, in his Memoirs,” gives the year as 1629-30, 
but contradicts himself when he speaks of the ‘ publi- 
cation of The New Inn, two years after its condemna- 
tion,’? for the play was entered in the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters on April 17th, 1631, and two years before that 
must have been 1628-9. Malone evidently made no 
mistake, for he is correct in regard to Ford’s play: 
‘The lovers Melanchollye by JOHN FFORD gent’ is 
entered in the Stationers’ Registers on June 2nd, 1629. 
The only explanation of the 1629 in the title-page of 
The New Inn is that Jonson remembered that, roughly 
speaking, it was two years since the presentation, and 
so assigned it to that year without any special con- 
cern as to the exact date. 

This was the next play after The Staple of News, 1626. 
‘It appears from a letter of Jonson’s to the Earl of 
Newcastle, 1631-2, that he had a second paralytic 
stroke early in 1628. There is nothing that can be 
positively assigned to this interval of sickness, 1626-8. 
But in 1628, Sept. 2, he must have recovered, for he 
was admitted City Chronologer in place of T. Middle- 
ton, deceased, with a salary of 100 nobles per annum. 
He did not, however, write any pageants ; Dekker did 
that in 1628 and 1629, as he had done in 1627.’4 
Two masques, Love’s Triumph Through Callipolis and 
Chloridia, were published in 1631. The Magnetic Lady, 
his next play, was licensed in 1632. 


1 Ed. of Shakespeare, 1790, 1. 403. 
SR Ves ae MIG CKXV ie 3 Introd. to Mew Inn (Wks. 5. 296). 
* Fleay. Chron. Drama 1. 352. 
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Tue Poet AND THE PUBLIC 


In the title-page, the Dedication to the Reader, and 
the second epilogue, and in Jonson’s Ode to Himself 
and the retorts it called forth, the reader has before 
him the evidence which was at the command of 
Gifford and his successors to support the various 
statements they have made concerning the reception 
of The New Inn, and the poet’s relations with the 
public; and in order fully to realize how far these 
critics have deviated from the truth, and woven a 
tissue of unsubstantiated facts, it is only necessary 
to examine their statements in the light of the evi- 
dence just mentioned. To one who has made a 
study of Jonson’s works in general, and of The 
New Inn in particular, many facts seem far otherwise 
than he would be led to believe by the utterances 
of more recent critics, who, relying on Gifford, have 
gone still farther astray in the direction pointed out 
_ by him in his enthusiasm for Jonson. In this chapter 
I shall attempt to show what is, as I believe, the truth 
of Jonson’s relations with the public, so far as con- 
cerns this production: first, as shown by the reception 
of the play, and secondly, as revealed in the Ode. 


A. The Reception of the Play 

In his introduction to The New Inn, Gifford writes: 
‘This Comedy was brought on the stage on the 19th 
of January, 1629, and in the technical language of the 
Green-room, “ completely damn’d,” not being heard to 
the conclusion. Whatever indignation Jonson might 
have felt at this treatment, he appears to have made 
no public manifestation of it at this time: but Ben 
was now the sick lion, and his enemies had too little 
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respect for his enfeebled condition to forego so good 
an opportunity of insulting him with impunity.’ Again, 
in the Memoirs we read: ‘The fate of this drama is 
well known: it was driven from the stage, and pursued 
with brutal hostility by his ungenerous and unrelent- 
ing enemies.’ * 

Does not that portray Jonson admirably, as ‘an 
unoffending man’ villainously sinned against? Is it 
possible that there were persons wicked enough so 
to conspire against a noble poet? Evidently such 
must be the feelings that surge in the breast of one 
who reads Gifford. But in order that we may not 
imagine a vain thing, let us now examine the facts 
of the case, taking the details one by one. 

In the first place, no one who has read The New 
Inn will doubt that it was ‘damn’d’—or if it were 
not, that it deserved to be—for as a piece of dra- 
matic construction it is almost without virtue; but 
of that elsewhere—sufficient to say here that there 
is no occasion for surprise that the play was not re- 
ceived with applause, or even with tolerance. 

But Gifford continues, ‘not being heard to the con- 
clusion.” What authority has he for this statement? 
In his Dedication to the Reader, Jonson tells of a ‘hun- 
dred fastidious impertinents,’ who ‘by their confi- 
dence of rising between the Actes, in oblique lines 
make affidauit to the whole house, of their not vnder- 
standing one Scene.’ But this rising in the theatre 
to display clothes, ‘to see and bee seene,’ was noth- 
ing new: Dekker had described it in his Guls Horne- 
booke in 1609; and through Fitz-dottrel our poet had 
satirized the custom in The Devil is an Ass in 1616. 
Perhaps Gifford supposed that this hundred persons 
constituted the whole audience, and that their de- 


1 Wks. Y. Cxxvi. 
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parture broke up the performance and left the theatre 
empty; but there is no evidence to justify such a 
conclusion. If he simply meant that some of the 
audience did not hear the play through to the end— 
not that the play was not carried out to its full 
length—no one will be inclined to dispute with him; 
for, as | have already remarked, this rising and leaving 
the theatre, on the part of gallants, to display their 
clothes, was an old custom. There is mo evidence, 
then, in the title-page or in the Dedication, justifying 
a belief that the play was not given a complete per- 
formance. 

The only other bit of evidence which may have 
led to the statements concerning a riotous interruption 
of The New Inn lies in the heading of the second epi- 
logue, which reads: ‘Another Epilogue there was, 
made for the Play in the Poets defence, but the Play 
liu’d not, in opinion, to haue it spoken.’ That state- 
ment is certainly clear enough, and there is no getting 
round it. Yes, but read the epilogue: the purpose 
_of the play this night, we are told, is 


To giue the King, and Queene, and Court delight. 


This second epilogue, then, was written for a Court 
performance which the play never succeeded in at- 
taining. But there is not the least reference in this 
to the performance at Blackfriars, and, for all the 
evidence to the contrary, we are safe in asserting 
that the play was given in its entirety at the first 
performance. But this unfounded statement of Gif- 
ford’s has become so deeply rooted in the minds of 
critics that what he, in another place, qualified with 
a ‘probably ’1, is turned into a positive assertion, Ward 
saying that it was ‘received so unfavorably as not to 
I Wess 5A te. 
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be even heard to the end,’! and Herford asserting : 
‘It was not heard to the end, and the pathetic epi- 
logue, in which Jonson betrays for the first and last 
time a consciousness of failing powers, was not spoken.’ ? 
To recur to Gifford’s next statement: ‘ Whatever 
indignation he might have felt at this treatment, he 
appears to have made no public manifestation of it 
at this time.’ The refutation of this in detail will be 
undertaken in connection with the Ode; here I will 
simply say that, if my conclusions are just, evidence 
does point most strongly to a speedy ‘manifestation.’ 
‘But Ben was now the sick lion, and his enemies 
had too little respect for his enfeebled condition to 
forego so good an opportunity of insulting him with 
impunity. It was driven from the stage, and pursued 
with brutal hostility by his ungenerous and unrelent- 
ing enemies.’ How bloodthirsty that sounds! ‘ Brutal 
hostility!’ ‘Unrelenting enemies!’ Now for an exam- 
ination of evidence. Where, in all that Jonson has 
put forward in his own defense, is there the slightest 
note of personal hostility, except perhaps when he 
uses ‘malicious’ to characterize the spectators guilty 
of ‘vulgar censure?’ The play was ‘squeamishly 
beheld and censured’ by ‘a hundred fastidious im- 
pertinents’ who were there to show their clothes— 
the very number is enough to prove an absence of 
personal hostility on this occasion; and he turns it 
over to the reader because of the ‘pompe of their 
pride, and solemne ignorance.’ The whole fury of 
the Ode is likewise directed against those who do 
not know enough to appreciate the beauties of 
the author's work; a suggestion that the damning of 
the play was caused by personal emnity is nowhere 
given. 
1 Hist. Eng. Dramatic Lit. 2+ 375. 2 Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Jonson. 
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This much is clear, then: Ben Jonson was not, at 
the time of the presentation of The New Inn, embroiled 
in any personal controversy. Such an assertion is 
significantly substantiated by the fact that no docu- 
ments in regard to this play which might be con- 
strued to indicate ‘brutal hostility’ antedate the 
author’s Ode; and I have therefore relegated all con- 
sideration of the writings which have been so char- 
acterized to my discussion of this poem. At the 
present moment, however, our concern is with his 
attitude towards the public at the time of the presen- 
tation of his play. 

The fact that ‘Ben was now the sick lion’ may 
be taken as an explanation of his unseemly roar at 
the failure of his comedy, but hardly in any other 
light. Any one who will read the prologues and 
epilogues of Jonson’s other plays will soon arrive at 
the conclusion that in abusing the public on accoynt 
of their reception of The New Inn the poet is revealing, 
not a new trait of character, but an old one, brought 
into special prominence; and this, as I have suggested, 
may be imputed to his illness. Beginning with Hvery 
Man in His Humour, in 1598, the poet entered upon 
a self-created dictatorship that continued till his death. 
Notice how prominent are Cordatus and Mitis in 
Every Man Out of His Humour, placed on the stage 
to lay down the laws of comedy to the spectators, 
and to decide what they are to like, and what not. 
Throughout his career the same arrogance was shown ; 
and whenever the public failed to follow his dictation 
there was trouble—and the fault was on the part 
of the audience, of course: 

For your own sakes, not his, he bad me say, 


Would you were come to hear, not see a play. 
Though we his actors, must provide for those 
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Who are our guests here, in the way of shows, 
The maker hath not so; he’d have you wise, 
Much rather by your ears, than by your eyes ; 
and then he says, 
If that not like you, that he sends to-night, 
‘Tis you have left to judge, not he to write. 

—Prologue for the Stage, Staple of News. 


Again, in the same play, in the prologue for the Court, 
he declares aggressively that he directs his efforts 


To scholars, that can judge, and fair report 
The sense they hear, above the vulgar sort 
Of nut-crackers, that only come for sight. 


In the Induction to The Magnetic Lady, which was 
Jonson’s next attempt at writing for the stage after the 
failure of The New Inn, we find him still in a mood 
of scorn and contempt for those who do not give him 
the approval he believes he deserves. Probee and 
Damplay, like Cordatus and Mitis, are employed to 
wrest from the audience an appreciation which the 
author could not trust his play itself to produce: 


Pro. We are sent unto you, indeed, from the people. 

Boy. The people! which side of the people? 

Dam. The venison side, if you know it, boy. 

Boy. That's the left side. Ihad rather they had been the right. 

Pro. So they are. Not the faeces, or grounds of your people, 
that sit in the oblique caves and wedges of your house, your sinful 
sixpenny mechanics— 

Dam. But the better and braver sort of your people, plush and 
velvet outsides! that stick your house round like so many eminences— 

Boy. Of clothes, not understandings! they are at pawn. 

Boy. And this he hath called HUMOURS RECONCILED, ... but 
how he will speed in it, we cannot tell, and he himself, it seems, less 
cares; for he will not be entreated by us, to give it a prologue. He 
has lost too much that way already, he says. He will not woo the 
gentle ignorance so much. But careless of all vulgar censure, as not 
depending on common approbation, he is confident it shall super-please 
judicious spectators, and to them he leaves it to work with the rest, 
by example or otherwise, 
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In the conversation of this chorus, at the end of the 
first act, Jonson’s attitude is again emphasised : 
Pro. Why do you maintain your poet’s quarrel so with velvet and 
good clothes, boy ? we have seen him in indifferent good clothes ere now. 
Boy. And may do in better, if it please the King his master to 
say Amen to it, and allow it, to whom he acknowledgeth all. But his 
clothes shall never be the best thing about him, though. 

The following lines in the prologue to Massinger’s 
Guardian have been noted by Gifford as a sarcastic 
reference to Ben Jonson’s arrogant attitude upon the 
failure of A Tale of a Tub and The Magnetic Lady ; 
whether they were so intended by Massinger is a matter 
of little importance to us in the present discussion ; 

~ their value in contrasting a sane and proper humility 
with Jonson’s overweening confidence in the infalli- 
bility of his genius will in any case remain: 


Our author weighs up anchors, and once more 
Forsaking the security of the shore, 

Resolves to prove his fortune: what ’twill be, 
Is not for him, or us, to prophesie ; 

You only can assure us: yet he pray’d 

This little in his absence might be said, 
Designing me his orator. He submits 

To the grave censure of those abler wits 

His weakness ; nor dares he profess that when 
The critics laugh, he’ll laugh at them agen. 
(Strange self-love in a writer!) He would know 
His errours as you find them, and bestow 

His future studies to reform from this, 

What in another might be judged amiss. 


It is an indisputable fact that Jonson was accustomed 
to make his likes and dislikes known to the specta- 
tors in a manner by no means modest or retiring. His 
statements, therefore, in regard to the impertinent 
lack of judgment with which The New Inn was greeted 
at its first production will need to be discounted to 
a considerable extent. Although it would be but 
natural that his audiences should pay back his contempt 
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and abuse in like coin, we have no reason for be- — 
lieving that they did so on this occasion to an extra- 
ordinary degree; there is no evidence which demands 
that we should attribute the conduct of the audience 
on this first night to any cause other than the poorness 
of the play. 

Before dismissing this question of the reception of 
The New Inn, it is necessary to consider the hissing 
connected with the name ofthe chambermaid. Jonson, 
in his epilogue intended for a Court presentation, says 
that the play is meant for 

Such as will not hisse 
Because the Chambermaid was named Cis; 
and we are assured that there was some decided 
uproar by the fact that he changed the name to 
Prudence before putting the play in the hands of the 
printer. Fleay suggests an explanation in personal 
satire, saying: ‘The chief offence was in the character 
of the chambermaid, “Secretary Sis” (Query Cecil or 
Cicely). That this is no imaginary character is clear 
from Charis 8. Charis must be the Lady Frampul 
of the play. I am not learned enough in the history 
of the Hatton family to explain the personal allusions.’ ! 
I print Charis 8 in full, that the reader may perceive 
on what slight grounds Fleay based many of his 
statements. 


Vill 


URGING HER OF A PROMISE 


CHARIS one day in discourse 
Had of Love, and of his force, 
Lightly promis’d she would tell 
What a man she could love well: 
And that promise set on fire 

All that heard her with desire. 


' Chron. Drama 1. 385. 
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With the rest, I long expected 
When the work would be effected ; 
But we find that cold delay, 

And excuse spun every day, 

As, until she tell her one, 

We all fear, she loveth none. 
Therefore, Charis, you must do’t, 
For I will so urge you to’t, 

You shall neither eat nor sleep, 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your emissary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by, 

And pronounce, which band or lace 
Better fits him than his face: 

Nay, I will not let you sit 

"Fore your ido} glass a whit, 

To say over every purl 

There; or to reform a curl; 

Or with secretary Cis 

To consult, if fucus this 

Be as good, as was the last :— 
All your sweet of life is past, 
Make account, unless you can. 
And that quickly, speak your Man.! 


The only things in the poem which could suggest 
to Fleay a relationship with The New Inn are the name 
of the chambermaid, and the reference to 


discourse 
Had of Love, and of his force. 


No one would think of this latter as an evidence of 
relationship, however, were it not for the ‘Cis.’ But 
Cis was a generic name for a female servant in 
Jonson’s day, and we should need to experience no 
surprise if we found it in a dozen places in the 
poet’s works.? Johnson® has refuted Fleay’s attempt 
to connect Mrs. Fitzdottrel with Charis, and has 


1 Ws. 8. 301 2 The name Cicely occurs in Zhe Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed, Wks. 7, 382, applied to a housemaid or servant. 1p 
of The Devil ts an Ass, Introd. pp. Ixv-lxx. 
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shown conclusively that Jonson had no intention of 
portraying Lady Elizabeth Hatton in that play; the 
idea of finding a personal allusion in Lady Frampul 
and Prue is even more absurd. But if any doubt 
lingers, what can be more convincing than the poet’s 
own words: 


We thinke, it would haue seru’d our Scene as true, 
If, as it is, at first we’had call’d her Pru, 
For any mystery we there haue found, 
Or magick in the letters, or the sound, 
She only meant was, for a girle of wit, 
To whom her Lady did a Prouince fit: 
Which she would haue discharg’d, and, done as well, 
Had she beene christned Ioyce, Grace, Doll, or Nell. 


What then was the reason for the hissing? Person- 
ally, I am inclined to believe there was no real 
reason. As has been remarked above, Cis was a com- 
mon name for servants, just as Bridget and Mary are 
to-day. Dekker had a Cis Bumtrinket in The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, and was not hissed for it so far as 
we know; in the Comedy of Errors, Dromio of Ephesus 
called out, ‘Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, 
Gin’!’ and there is no record of an uproar; and 
numerous other references might be cited to show the 
frequent use of the name Cis or Cicely to designate 
females of low degree, without any special significance 
intended, or exception taken. As a matter of fact, 
hissing, catcalls, and the like were common practices 
on the part of seventeenth century audiences when 
the play before them was not particularly fascinating, 
if we may place any confidence in Dekker: ‘ Mary, 
if either the company, or indisposition of the weather 
binde you to sit it out, my counsell is then that you 
turne plain Ape, ... mewe at passionate speeches, blare 
at merrie, finde fault with the musicke, whew at the 
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childrens Action, whistle at the songs.’! When 
everything is taken into account, it seems plausible 
and natural to attribute whatever uproar there was to 
the customs of the times and the unsatisfactory 
character of the play. Perhaps such a slight thing 
as ‘Cis’ in the mouth of an actor given to assibilating 
his words unduly was enough to cause the audience 
to take it up at every repetition. Such things are 
not unknown at the present day. In any case, it is 
plain enough that whatever reason there was, it was 
of a most temporary and fleeting nature, for we have 
no evidence left us of an extended hostility to the 
name Cis. 


B. Jonson’s Ode to Himself 


At the end of the text of the play is Jonson’s Ode 
as he himself saw it through the hands of the printer, 
two years after the play failed. To introduce it he 
writes: ‘ The iust indignation the Author tooke at the 
vulgar censure of his Play, by some malicious spec- 
tators, begat this following Ode to himselfe.’ But 
are we to suppose that it took two years for this 
‘just indignation’ to come to a head, and that the 
Ode expressing it was dashed off then, as the book 
was in the press? Indignation is not usually so slow 
in generating. What would be more natural than 
to put forth such a poem in private circulation, or 
in the form of a broadside, while the wound was 
still raw? 

Such inquiry is pertinent in view of the fact that 
we have two copies of a version of this Ode which 
gives evidence of its having been written in the first 
bitterness of disappointment upon the failure of The 
New Inn. One of these copies did not make its 


1 Guls Horne-booke (Non-dram. Wks. 2. 254). 
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appearance until after Jonson’s death, when it was 
published, bound up with his translation of Horace, 
in a 12° volume with this title-page: Q. Horatius | 
Flaccus: | His Art of Poetry. | ENGLISHED By | Ben: 
Jonson. | With other Workes of the | Author, never 
Printed | before. | LONDON: | Printed by J. Okes, for 
John | Benson. 1640. 

The second copy, of which no notice has ever 
been taken, so far as I have been able to discover, 
is preserved in MS. Ashmole 38, pages 80, 81, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The two agree in 
differing from the 1631 version of the Ode; but since 
the MS. copy shows, by a reading of rags for rage 
(line 37), that it is earlier and nearer the original, 
I have chosen it for reproduction here, recording in 
the foot-notes important variants in the 1640 copy. 


Ben Johnsons, Ode 
to hymselfe. 


Come leaue the loathed stage 
And the more Loathsome age 
Wheare Pride and Impudence In faction knitt 
Vsurpe the Chayre of witt 
Indighting and Arrayinge euery day 
Some thing thay Call a playe 
Lett their ffastidious vayne 
Comission off the Braine 
Runn one and rage sweate sensure and Condeme 
Thay weare not made for thee, less thou for them. 


Saye that thou pourst them wheate 
and thay would Ackornes eate 
T’were simpele furye still thy selfe to wast 
on such as haue noe tast 
To offer them A surffett of pure bread 
Whose Appetites are dead 


5 Inditing and arraigning 9 one] on Ir thou] omitted 
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Noe- giue them graynes their fill 
Huskes, Draffe, to drincke and swill 

Yff thay loue lees: and leaue, the lustye Wine: 

Enuye them not, theire Pallattes with the swine. ae 


Noe doubt A Mouldye Tale, 
Lyke Pericles, and stale 
As the Sbriues Crustes; & Nastye as his fish, 
Scrapps out of euery dishe ; 
Throwne forth; and rackt in to the Common tubb BE 
may keepe vpp the play Clubb: 
Broomes sweeping doe as well Y 
Thear as his Masters Meale, 
For whoe the Relish, of thes guestes, will fitt ; 
Needes sett them, but the Almes Baskett, of witt, 30 


And much good doo’t you then 
Braue plush, and veluett men, 
Cann feed on Ortes; and safe In your braue Cloaths 
dare quite vppon your oathes, 
The stagers, and the stage-wrights, to your peyces 35 
of stuffing your large eares 


With rags of GCommen-steekes Comick sockes ; 


Wrought vppon twenty blockes ; 
Which yff they are torne, and foule, & pattch’d enough 
40 


The Gamsters share your guilt, and you their stuff, 


Leaue thinges soe prostitute 
And take the Alcaike Lute, 
Or thyne owne Horace, or Anacrians lire ; 
Warme the by Pindars fire ; 
And thoughe thy Nerues bee shrunke, & blood bee colde, 45 
Ere yeares hath made the old, 
Stricke that disdaynfull heate 


Throughout to their defeate, 
As Curious Fools, and Enuious of thy straine 
50° 


May Blushing Sweare; noe Palsies In thy braine. 


But when thay here the singe 
The Glories of thy Kinge: 
His Zeale to God; and his Just Awe of men, 
They may blood shaken then 
33 braue ] sccene 
37 rags] rage The line 
40 guilt] gilt 


27 sweeping | sweepings 31 you] ye 
34 quite | quit 35 peyces |] Peers 
stands as above in the MS. 39 they are] they’re 


46 hath ] have 54 may ] may be 
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Feele such a flesh-quake ; to possese their powers ; 

As noe tund harpe like ours ; 

In sound of peace or warrs 

Shall truely hitt the starrs; 
When thay shall reade, the Actes of Charles his raigne, 
And see his Charriott; Triumphe boue his waine. 


Finis. Ben Johnson. 


No one who compares this version of the Ode with 
that given at the end of the text, devoting special 
attention to the last stanza in each, will be tempted 
to believe for a moment that one is intended to be 
a mere copy of the other; the differences are plainly 
intentional, and there is no course open but an ad- 
mission that one represents an earlier draft of the 
poem, and that the alterations in the other are due to 
conscious efforts at improvement. Which is which? 

The variations in the last stanza are, to my mind, 
of sufficient significance to settle the question of 
precedence in favor of the version above printed. It 
will be noticed that the construction is faulty, be- 
ginning with a ‘when’ clause, and ending in the 
same way. It is easy to understand how any one 
could write such a loose sentence in a poem of com- 
plicated structure; and it is also easy to appreciate 
that Jonson the grammarian would not let such a 
construction stand when preparing for the press. 
The alterations necessary for this correction effected 
a number of changes in the last five lines of the 
stanza, those of the 1631 version giving evidence of 
emendations of unquestionable superiority. 

The solution of this question of precedence does 
not depend on literary criticism, however, and I have 
introduced it simply as contributory evidence. The 
whole matter is settled by the direct reference to 
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Richard Brome, in which lies the value and impor- 
tance of this version of the Ode. Lines 7-8 of the 
third stanza in the 1631 edition read: 


There, sweepings doe as well 
As the best order’d meale. 


But when Randolph wrote ‘An Answer to Ben Jon- 
son’s Ode, to persuade him not to leave the stage,’ he 
put in a line 


f 


With what Brome swept from thee ; 


whereupon Gifford remarks: ‘There seems to have 
existed a wish among the poet’s friends to embroil 
him with his old servant, Richard Brome: it was, 
however, without effect, for the “envious Ben” con- 
tinued to esteem him to the close of his life. Very 
shortly after the condemnation of the New Inn, Brome 
produced a successful piece—this, if ever printed, is 
lost; but a second comedy, (The Northern Lass,) still 
more successful perhaps, which he brought forward 
in the same year, has an excellent commendatory 
copy of verses by our poet prefixed to it, in which 
he terms the author “his old and faithful servant, 
and, by his continued virtue, his loving friend, Richard 
Brome.” 

‘In a duodecimo edition of Jonson’s minor poems, 
published about three years after his death, the Ode 
to Himself is given with several variations for the 
worse, and among the rest, the 7th and 8th lines of 
the third stanza are thus impudently converted into 
personal satire, probably to bolster up the passage 
quoted in this note: 


Broome’s sweepings do as well, 
There, as his masters’s meal. 


It is needless to repeat that this could not have 
come from Jonson. The Ode is here given as printed 
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under his own eye, and he is accountable for nothing 
beyond it.’ 

Gifford misses the main point. Of course Jonson 
had nothing to do with the publication of the version 
which appeared after his death; but that does not 
argue that he was not the author of it, and respon- 
sible for the sentiments expressed therein. Gifford 
himself says! that the version of The Gipsies Metamor- 
phosed which appeared in the little volume of 1640 
was printed from a copy which ‘had stolen abroad ;’ 
and again, in the same paragraph, he speaks of it as 
‘the surreptitious copy.’ The copy of the Ode which 
was included in Okes’ volume had probably stolen 
abroad in the same surreptitious manner from the 
papers left by Jonson at his death. A moment’s re- 
flection is sufficient to convince one that the use of 
the word ‘sweepings’ is utterly flat without a reference 
to Brome, and that Jonson could not have employed 
it without such intention. 

Gifford shows that he was acquainted with a very 
significant fact when he writes: ‘Very shortly after 
the condemnation of The New Inn, Brome produced 
a successful piece.’ It was ‘very shortly ’—exactly 
three weeks, as we learn from Malone,? from whom 
Gifford drew his information: ‘ Very soon indeed after 
the ill success of Jonson’s piece, the King’s Company 
brought out at the same theatre a new play called 
The Love-sick Maid, or the Honour of Young Ladies, 
which was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert on the 
9th of February, 1628-9, and acted with extraordinary 
applause. This play, which was written by Jonson’s 
own servant, Richard Brome, was so popular, that 
the managers of the King’s Company, on the 10th of 
March, presented the Master of the Revels with two 

IVES Faas: 2 Ed. of Shakespeare 1. 403, 
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pounds, “on the good success of The Honour of 
Ladies ;” the only instance I have met with of such 
a compliment being paid him.’ With such facts be- 
fore one, how easy it is to understand the mention 
of ‘Broomes sweeping’ in Jonson’s Ode, on the sup- 
position that it was written while illness and the 
sting of failure combined to make him express resent- 
ment at the success of one he knew was his inferior ; 
and how natural it was that when two years had 
worn off the bitterness of such an experience, he 
should be unwilling to perpetuate the abuse of his 
old servant. 

These things were known to Gifford, but he was 
bent on defending Jonson, and construed facts to suit 
his case; he has done invaluable service in refuting 
many of the calumnies that were spread abroad by 
Steevens, Malone, and others, but the reader who ac- 
cepts his statements without question will find him- 
self swinging to the other extreme of an undue 
reverence for the author of this Ode. An instance of 
this dependence on the authority of Gifford is Ward’s 
assertion that ‘in a eulogistic parody on the indignant 
Ode addressed by jonson to himself on the failure of 
the New Inn in 1629, Randolph refers to ‘ What 
Brome swept from” the master; and in an edition of 
the Ode published three years after his death the 
reading “ Brome’s sweepings ” was introduced into its 
Lextist 

Such statements have nothing to support them but 
the argument that Jonson was on friendly terms with 
Brome, and so of course would not say anything 


1 Mist. Eng. Dram. Lit. 3. 126. A statement to the same effect is 
made by Ward in the Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Brome. Fleay is the only 
critic who declares ‘Broome’s sweepings’ to be ‘ undoubtedly the original 
reading’ (Chron. Drama 1. 352). 
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against him. But to appreciate how little dependence 
can be placed on that conception of the poet’s character, 
one need but study the Ode and the answers which 
were made to it, for in these we see Ben as he was, 
and as his contemporaries knew him, and no one can 
furnish better evidence in the case.t In order that 
the reader may better judge for himself, I have gath- 
ered together in an appendix, at the end of the text, 
all the material obtainable in the way of parodies on 
the Ode, replies to it, and the like. And when he 
hears Feltham say: 


Yett, yff men vouch not; thinges apocriphall 
You bellow, raue, and spatter, round your gall: 


or Randolph chide more gently: 


This only in my Ben [ faulty find, 
He’s angry, they’ll not see him that are blind: 


or Carew question pertinently : 


Why should the follies then of this dull age 
Draw from thy pen such an immodest rage 
As seems to blast thy (else-immortall) Bayes, 
When thine own tongue proclaimes thy ytch of praise? 


—when all these lights have been thrown on Ben 
Jonson and his Ode, there will appear in Gifford’s 
picture of the ‘sick lion’ a great many false lines. 
For this partisan commentator, though he wrote of 
Feltham’s parody, ‘its good sense and pertinacity 


+ It is a noteworthy fact that, of the replies to the Ode, ‘ The Countreys 
Censure’ is the only one which gives evidence of having been written 
after the publication of Zhe New Jnn. Those by Feltham, Randolph, 
and Carew contain nothing but what might owe its inspiration to the Ode 
alone. This goes to support the theory that they saw in manuscript the 
copy of the Ode which contains ‘Broomes sweeping,’ a reading which 
Jonson saw fit to alter before publication two years later. See the note 
to the version of Carew’s poem which is included in the Appendix. 
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cannot be denied,’ yet failed to carry that admission 
to its legitimate conclusion in a modification of his 
portrait of the poet. 

I shall be extremely sorry if what has been said in 
this chapter seems to send Ben Jonson back to the 
limbo of Steevens and Malone, from which he was 
freed by Gifford. Such a result is far from my pur- 
pose, certainly. But a study of the poet’s relations 
with the public at the time of The New Inn causes 
many of the rosy hues in Gifford’s picture to fade 
away, and brings into prominence certain unlovely 
traits. The best characterization I can give is that 
which he himself applies to Macilente; and although 
Fleay,' Nicholson,? and Penniman® are wrong in as- 
suming that in this réle Jonson meant to portray 
himself, it is in these words that I find my conception 
of the poet’s character realized: ‘A man well parted, 
a sufficient scholar, and travelled; who, wanting that 
place in the world’s account which he thinks his 
merit capable of, falls into such an envious apoplexy, 
with which his judgment is so dazzled and distasted, 
that he grows violently impatient of any opposite 
happiness in another.’ 4 


Way Zve New Inn FAILED. 


Nearly three hundred years have elapsed since the 
‘hundred fastidious impertinents’ passed judgment on 
The New Inn as a dramatic performance, and in these 
succeeding centuries no voice has been heard to 
dispute the justice of their sentence; for although 
various critics have called attention to portions of 


1 Chron. Drama 1. 359. 2 Jonson's Plays, Mermaid Ser., p. 113. 
8 War of the Theatres, p. 57. 4 Every Man Out, Wks. 2. 5- 
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the play possessing undoubted poetic merit, yet the 
very passages which deserve recognition on this score 
are of a nature which would contribute largely to the 
failure of The New Inn as an acting play, and no one 
with any pretensions to judgment could fail to agree 
with Gifford, Malone, and Fleay that it was ‘com- 
pletely,’ ‘deservedly,’ and ‘ unequivocally’ damned. 

But although the judgments on the intrinsic worth 
of this comedy have been just, and even merciful, 
the general misconception of its relation to Jonson’s 
other plays seems due to a disregard of certain im- 
portant facts. Ever since Dryden characterized Jon- 
son’s last plays as his ‘dotages,’! there has been a 
tendency to apply this term particularly to The New 
Inn—a judgment suggested perhaps by the poet 
himself in his epilogue, but one which is not sup- 
ported by the play. That is, any attempt to charac- 
terize this play as a unique instance of mental im- 
becility and failing powers due to age and infirmity 
fails to reason from the evidence presented in The 
New Inn, and in the plays which preceded and fol- 
lowed it. 

Swinburne, who may be taken as expressing the 
general opinion of The New Inn, writes: ‘But that the 
work shows portentous signs of mental decay, or at 
all events of temporary collapse in judgment and in 
sense, can be questioned by no sane reader of so 
much as the argument. To rank any preceding play 
of Jonson’s among those dismissed by Dryden as his 
‘“dotages” would be to attribute to Dryden a verdict 
displaying the veriest imbecility of impudence: but 
to the New Inn that rough and somewhat brutal phrase 
is on the whole but too plausibly applicable.’? A few 


‘ An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Whks., ed. Scott, 15. 353. 
2 A Study of Ben Jonson, p. 79. 
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pages further along the idea is reiterated: ‘But there 
is certainly no sign of dotage in any work of Ben 
Jonson’s produced before or after the lamentable date 
of the New Inn.’} 

It is certainly an extreme view to take, that a man 
is ready to write ‘dotages’ at the age of fifty-seven; 
far more unusual is the implication that a man can 
go into his dotage and come out again. The fact of 
the matter is that ‘the collapse in judgment and in 
sense’ which produced The New Inn was not ‘tem- 
porary,’ as Swinburne says; this play represents a 
complication of diseases which are to be found sever- 
ally in Jonson’s other plays, and their assemblage 
here is not to be attributed to a moment when the 
mental vision was darkened, but rather to the com- 
bination of forces that had long been in operation. 

In the Induction to The Magnetic Lady, Jonson 
classes The New Inn among his humor-comedies: 
‘The author beginning his studies of this kind, with 
Every Man in his Humour; and after Every Man Out 
of His Humour ; and since continuing in all his plays, 
especially those of the comic thread, whereof the New 
Inn was the last, some recent humours still, or man- 
ners of men, that went along with the times; finding 
himself now near the close, or shutting up of his 
circle, hath fancied to himself, in idea, this Magnetic 
Mistress.’ It is a fortunate thing that the poet left 
this record of his purpose in writing The New Inn, 
for it enables us to come at a truer appreciation of 
the causes whose combination was fatal to the success 
of his drama. It would be natural for one to infer 
from a reading of the play that Jonson was attempting 
a romantic comedy, and that the failure was due to 
the inability of the artist to shape his material in 


1 Joid., p. 84. 
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a suitable manner; but the declaration in The Magnetic 
Lady makes it clear that the fault was not altogether 
in his art; the clay he was handling was not of the 
right sort. In other words, it was not the dramatist’s 
inability to write a romantic comedy, so much as it 
was the unfitness of his theme of love and valor for 
a humor-comedy, which resulted in a play such as 
the one under discussion. The very life of Jonson’s 
earlier comedies had been keen satire; and when he 
laid aside the stinging shafts with which he had so 
often ‘hit the white,’ and tried his hand with blunt 
and unfeathered bolts, uncertain in direction and 
lacking in power to penetrate, there was nothing in 
his flights to attract a more than casual interest. 

But if it is a fact that Jonson, in applying satiric 
methods to a romantic subject, abandoned the usual 
force and directness with which he went to the mark 
in attacking the humors of his times, it is likewise 
true that he failed to make up for this loss by ex- 
hibiting those qualities which are characteristic of 
a romantic drama; the resultant New Inn is therefore 
lacking in the essential virtues of both types of 
comedy. 

One of the first requisites of a romantic play is 
that it have a clearly defined plot, full of action. 
There must be a well-laid train of causes leading up 
to a definite end; and the place and importance of 
each step in this development must be capable of 
ready apprehension. Now although it may seem at 
first glance that there is a plot in The New Inn in- 
tricate enough to satisfy any demands, further con- 
sideration makes it plain that the intricacy lies in the 
premises from which the play is to proceed, and that 
the play itself is almost destitute of action. What 
action there is in the play is almost wholly limited 
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to the Beaufort-Frank-Letitia incident; but that is 
a sub-plot, and meant to be of secondary interest. 
The Lovel-Lady Frampul incident, supposed to con- 
stitute the main plot in the comedy, meanders along 
through court-scenes, without presenting complications 
sufficient to arouse interest in a dénouement. The 
low-comedy scenes are loosely tagged on to the main 
plot, by being supposed to give Lovel occasion to 
exhibit valor; but this connection is very slight, and 
they are almost entirely episodic. They fail to have 
intrinsic worth, because, like the other elements of 
the play, their nature is expository rather than drama- 
tic. The following analysis of The New Inn will show 
the relation of the various factors that make up the 
play, and their proportionate value in promoting the 
action. 


Plot-Analysis. 
Act. I 


Sc. 1.—42 lines: Reveals Lovel’s character (no 
action). 

Sc. 2.—42 lines: Reveals Host’s character (no action). 

Sc. 3.—157 lines: Frank introduced. Discourse on 
pagery, inn-keeping, &c. Arrival of new guests noted 
in last lines. 

Sc. 4.—20 lines: Lovel’s soliloquy on love. 

Sc. 5.—81 lines: Lady Frampul’s arrival announced, 
which makes Lovel start to leave. Host persuades 
him to remain, his presence being kept hidden (marks 
the beginning of a plot). 

Sc. 6.—172 lines: In the first 80 lines Lovel’s pre- 
sence discovered, Prue’s réle revealed, and future court- 
scenes suggested. Remainder of scene padded with 
account of Lovel’s passion. 


Cc 
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Act IL. 

Sc. 1.—883 lines: Prue dresses, paves the way for . 
Nick Stuffe, and suggests disguising Frank (helps the 
action). 

Sc. 2.—57 lines: Frank taken to be dressed, and 
Nurse introduced (helps the action). 

Sc. 3.—20 lines: Prue instructs Trundle in the 
scheme (helps the action). 

Sc. 4.—35 lines: Preparation made for Fly and the 
low-comedy scenes. 

Sc. 5.—139 lines: A Fly-Tipto scene, that gets 
nowhere. 

Sc. 6.—273 lines: Beaufort is taken with the dis- 
guised Frank. Lines 33-93 are devoted to Fly-Tipto 
nonsense. Remainder deals with first session of the 
court: two hours of address are planned (no real for- 
ward movement). 


Act II. 


Sc. 1.—211 lines: Fly-Tipto scene (introduction of 
Burst and Huffle the only hint of forward movement). 

Sc. 2.—279 lines: Discourse on love (Beaufort’s 
attentions to Frank, Lady Frampul’s evident interest 
in Lovel, and the announcement of Pinnacia’s arrival 
indicate a slight forward movement). 


Act IV. 


Sc. 1.—30 lines: Prepares the way for Pinnacia. 

Sc. 2.—113 lines: Fly-Tipto scene (connected with 
the main plot through the rescue of Pinnacia). 

Sc. 3.—106 lines: Pinnacia disposed of. 

Sc. 4.—345 lines: First 283 lines discourse of valor 
(no forward movement). In the last part, Lovel goes 
off to bed, Lady Frampul quarrels with Prue, but 
makes up, and announces a new project. 
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Act V. 

Sc. 1.—38 lines: Fly tells of the marriage of Beau- 
fort to Frank. 

Sc. 2.—75 lines: Prue agrees with Lady Frampul 
to try to win back Lovel. 

Sc. 3.—9 lines: Nurse’s perturbation intimated. 

Sc. 4.—51 lines: Beaufort is mocked for his mar- 
riage to a boy. j 

Sc. 5.—156 lines: Nurse enters, the identity of all 
concerned is revealed, Lovel is matched with Lady 
Frampul, Latimer with Prue, the Host with his wife 
the Nurse, and all ends happily. 


The figures furnished by this analysis show that 
out of 2534 lines in the play, 694, or more than one- 
fourth, are given up to low-comedy—‘jests so nom- 
inal’ that they could hardly fail to bore the wits 
present, however they might appeal to the appren- 
tices; and 775 lines, nearly one-third, are devoted 
to court-scenes where the action stands still, and 
noble sentiments are asked to take its place—ideas 
of love and valor (particulary of love) which I fancy 
would not delight the ear of a Jacobean listener, 
whether gallant or groundling. In these two elements, 
then, we have three-fifths of the play that might 
safely be pronounced a bore. The remainder contains 
what action there is, devoted, for the most part, as 
has been said, to the Beaufort-Frank-Letitia incident. 

In these facts we can see good reason for the 
failure of The New Inn. But it was no new fault of 
the poet’s. Of Cynthia’s Revels Gifford himself con- 
fesses that ‘the plot of the drama is so finely spun 
that no eye perhaps but Jonson’s has ever been able 
to trace it.’ Miss Woodbridge writes of Every Man in 
His Humour: ‘But the actual bulk of this main action 
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is relatively small, and perhaps the very expression 
“main action,” or “main plot” is not quite suitable. 
It is scarcely more than a pretext of the author to 
bring together a set of amusing people, and the 
greater part of the play is occupied with episodes in 
which Brainworm or the young men are the intriguers, 
or “showmen,” and the various subordinate characters 
are in turn the victims. Thus the title “Every Man 
in His Humour” is as accurate as possible. Many 
-of the scenes are wholly expository of the “ humours ” 
of the characters and in all of them the expository 
element is very large.’1 This loose construction did 
not matter so much in that division of comedy of 
which Jonson was the master: as long as the epi- 
sodes had merit in themselves all went well; when 
he applied such methods to a play with a romantic 
motive the result was fatal. 

In the handling of the Beaufort-Frank-Leetitia in- 
cident, wherein lies the chief semblance of action, 
Jonson erred in making surprise the motive, rather 
than expectation. Coleridge, pointing out Shakes- 
peare’s different method in this respect, says: ‘As 
the feeling with which we startle at a shooting star 
compared with that of watching the sunrise at the 
pre-established moment, such and so low is surprise 
compared with expectation.’® Whatever may be said 
of this as a canon of the dramatic art, it certainly 
holds true for this particular play. The audience, not 
having before them the exhaustive argument, have 
no idea throughout the play that Frank is really a 
girl—and it was not the poet’s intention that they 
should—and when the resolution comes, in the Fifth 
Act, the surprise is as great to the spectators as to 


1 Studies tn Jonson’s Comedy, p. 48. 
2 Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, &c., p. 64. 
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persons of the play. If they had known from the 
first that here was Lady Frampul’s sister in disguise, 
how much more interest they would have felt at the 
attentions Beaufort was paying her, foreseeing, as they 
could, the discomfiture of the schemers in the end. 
How different was Shakespeare’s method, as shown in 
Twelfth Night, for example! We know that Viola is 
a woman from the first, and instead of being kept 
ignorant for the sake of a moment of surprise at the 
conclusion, we follow her through the course of the 
action in her relations with the Duke and Olivia, in 
a constant state of expectation as to what the next 
turn of events will bring about. A conspicuous in- 
‘stance of Jonson’s use of surprise is found in The 
Silent Woman. There in Epiccene, as here in Letitia, 
the audience is treated to the boisterous uproar of 
a joke at the end, instead of enjoying a gentle humor 
throughout. 

That Jonson was often lacking in delicacy and light- 
ness of touch, and in the warmth of human sympathy 
necessary to insure successful handling of a love- 
theme, is not without evidence in his previous work. 
Miss Woodbridge, remarking with regard to Hvery 
Man in His Humour that, although Young Knowell’s 
love for Bridget is the main motive in the latter part 
of the action, no space is given to the exposition of 
this motive, continues: ‘This illustrates perfectly 
the difference between Jonson’s methods and those 
of other comedians. If Terence had handled the same 
story, his treatment would have emphasized the love- 
motive in little scenes scattered through the play; if 
Shakespeare had been the author, he would have 
raised the love-motive to the dignity of a genuine 
main plot, and without eliminating the comic in- 
cidents would have made them distinctly subordi- 
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nate.’! While The New Inn is not so completely 
lacking in an exposition of the love-motive as the 
above mentioned ‘humour’-comedy, there is a very 
small amount for a play with love as the main theme. 
Lovel and Lady Frampul appear on the stage together 
for the first time at the end of the second act, and 
although he kisses her then, and at each of the two re- 
maining occasions when they are on the stage at the 
same time, prior to the final resolution, they are never 
alone to let us peep in at the real depth of the passion 
that fills their hearts, but it is always before the Host, 
Prue, and the others that the exchange of kisses takes 
place; the words of love are delivered in a decla- 
matory fashion to the audience, and not to the beloved 


one. Take as an example this speech of Lady Fram- 
pul's: 


How am I changed! By what alchimy 

Of loue, or language, am I thus translated ! 
His tongue is tip’d with the Phzlosophers stone, 
And that hath touch’d me through euery vaine! 
I feele that transmutation o’ my blood, 

As I were quite become another creature, 

And all he speakes, it is proiection | 


Or Lovel’s words: 


Did not I prophesie this, of my selfe, 

And gaue the true prognosticks! o my braine ! 

How art thou turned! and my blood congeald! 

My sinewes slackned! and my marrow melted! 

That I remember not where I haue bin, 

Or what I am? Only my tongue’s on fire; 

And burning downward, hurles forth coales, & cinders, 
To tell, this temple of loue, will soone be ashes | 


Of course it must be realized that Lady Frampul’s 
extravagant speech is due to an effort on her part to 
cloak with mockery the passion that, growing within her, 


1 Studies in Jonson’s Comedy, p. 54. 
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threatens to overthrow her ‘ambitious disposition to 
be esteemed the Mistresse of many seruants’; but 
when all due allowances have been made, there is 
such an absence of the real spirit of a sweet, loving 
woman, or of a deeply impassioned lover, that we 
turn with relief to the tender humor of Viola: 


Duke. Thou dost speak masterly : 
My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favour that it loves; 


Hath it not, boy? 
Vio. A little, by your favour. 
Duke. What kind of woman is’t? 
Vio. Of your complexion. 


Duke. She is not worth thee then. What years i’ faith? 
Vio. About your years, my lord. 
Duke. Too old, by heaven | 


Duke. Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia, 
Vio. Ay, but I know,— 
Duke. What dost thou know ? 
Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 
Duke. And what’s her history? 
Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed? 
We men may say more, swear more: but indeed, 
Our shows are more than will; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy? 
Vio. I am all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too ;——and yet I know not :— 1? 


The reason why Jonson did not even attempt to 
introduce scenes where delicate love-passages might 
1 Twelfth Night 2. 4, 22—30, 104—I124. 
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have been possible is made clear by reference to his 
other dramas, where his habit of ‘alleging’ character 
rather than ‘presenting’ it, as Moulton expresses it,? 
is especially prominent. The way Macilente or Carlo 
Buffone is ever present to diagnose a coming action, 
or interpret one in progress, is a very good example 
of this expository method in his earlier work; but it 
is by no means a solitary instance, for there are 
characters to perform a like office in his other 
satires. The theme of this play, or rather of the 
first part of it, is love, and instead of shaping the 
matter in a form of action that shall show love in 
the guise he wishes, the poet puts a long discourse 
on love into the mouth of the lover. This is some- 
what different from his usual procedure of having 
a demonstrator at one side who interprets the actions 
of the other characters, but it amounts to the same 
thing. Latimer to a certain extent fulfils that other 
office throughout the play; but most of the demon- 
stration is left to Lovel. At the beginning of the 
third scene in Act 4, Beaufort, Lady Frampul, and 
the others tell of Lovel’s valorous deeds in the court- 
yard, and in the next scene he gives his discourse 
on valor; but nowhere in the play is there a scene 
where the action portrays true love or manly valor. 
This expedient of exposition, while tolerable when 
used to a moderate extent in satire, is out of place 
anywhere when used to excess, and particularly in 
a romantic comedy. It shows a lack of the dramatic 
power essential to success in this department of 
the drama. 

It may be objected that in ascribing lack of deli- 
cacy of touch and tenderness of feeling to Jonson 
lam leaving out of account The Sad Shepherd. Surely 

* Moulton, Zhe Ancient Classical Drama, p. 256. 
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every one must make due acknowledgment of the 
delightful love-passages at the meeting of Robin and 
Marian : 


Mar. You are a wanton. 
Rob. One, I do confess, 
I want-ed till you came; but now I have you, 
I'll grow to your embraces, till two souls 
Distilled into kisses through our lips, 
Do make one spirit of love. [Kisses her. 
Mar. O Robin, Robin |! ; 
Rob. Breathe, breathe awhile ; what says my gentle Marian? 
Mar. Could you so long be absent? 
Rob. What, a week! 
Was that so long? 
Mar. How long are lover’s weeks, 
Do you think, Robin, when they are asunder? 
Are they not prisoner’s years? 
Rob. To some they seem so; 
But being met again, they are school-boys’ hours. 
Mar. That have got leave to play, and so we use them.! 


That is indeed splendid; but there is no justification 
‘in calling The New Inn a work of dotage and im- 
becility because such touches are lacking. It is 
merely that this play belongs rather to the realm of 
humor-comedies than to the pastoral land of The Sad 
Shepherd. The humor is the humor of love, gently 
dealt with; but still humor is there, and in handling 
it the poet does not depart greatly from his satiric 
methods. His aim was an exposition of love and 
valor, and, with his eye firmly fixed on his objective 
point, he failed to note the opportunities and require- 
ments that lay on either side of his path. Nothing 
could be a more convincing proof of this than the 
improbabilities of situation and absurdities of character 
that develop in the part played by the Nurse in the 
comedy. These glaring inconsistencies, on which the 
critics have founded their judgments of ‘dotage,’ and 


1 The Sad Shepherd, Wks. 6. 251—2. 
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for which an adjective properly descriptive fails us, 
have not been mentioned hitherto in this consideration 
- of the causes which led to the ‘damning’ of The New 
Inn, merely because, in my opinion, they did not play 
an important part in the ill-success of the comedy’s 
first night. Read by the study lamp, these incongruous 
features reveal the author in a ridiculous light; but 
seen on the stage, in a play that abounded with life 
and action, they might have passed unnoticed. In 
them we have but another instance of the master of 
farce and satire appearing as a stranger in the strange 
land of romance. How different was his genius from 
that of Shakespeare! In the most farcical production 
of the latter there is a missing wife and mother, 
whose identity is revealed in the last act. And in 
what guise? As a reverend and honored abbess. 
But the drunken Welsh herald’s widow, a charwoman 
at the inn——=! Alas’ for Béen Yjonson!) | [iuly as 
Swinburne says, ‘The Nemesis of the satirist is 
upon him!’! 

Enough has been written to show that The New 
Inn deserves to be considered kith and kin of the 
other offspring of the poet’s brain. It is a child of 
his later years, and the parent’s characteristics are 
peculiarly impressed upon it; but no one who looks 
round upon the other plays that bear the name of 
Jonson can fail to trace the family resemblance. I enter- 
tain no hope that this brain-child will ever arouse 
admiration through its beauty of form or grace of 
action; if it be but realized that it is not a lusus 
nature, my purpose is accomplished. 


1 With regard to Epzcene: A Study of Ben Jonson, p. 51. 
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SOURCES 
A. An Episode Parallel in The Widow 


In drawing on the stores of the past, Jonson’s meth- 
od was diametrically opposed to that of Shakespeare. 
The latter took the general framework left by some 
predecessor, and, through the power of his genius, 
built up about it a new play; the former was inde- 
pendent in the creation of his outlines (which were 
often quite meagre), but made use of the ancients in 
selecting the materials with which he filled in the 
details, and rounded out a whole. In Jonson’s 
plays, then, and especially in one like The New Inn, 
where there is little or no plot, we need have little 
expectation of finding an earlier work whose plan 
was adopted by the poet, and remodeled to suit his 
purpose. As a matter of fact, however, it seems that 
in the present instance we do have a recurrence of 
an earlier plan of action in the Beaufort-Frank-Letitia 
incident, wherein is expressed the play’s chief claim 
to a plot. Gifford! noted a similarity in this respect 
to an episode in The Widow, which has since been 
recognized by Dyce? and Koeppel.* In that play, 
probably written by Middleton, but in which Jonson 
perhaps had a hand, a girl, Martia, disguised as a boy 
at the beginning of the play, in the course of the 
action assumes the dress of a girl with the connivance 
of certain persons in the play, and in this guise is 
married to Francisco. The revelation of this marriage 
is represented as follows: 


1 Wks. 5. 433. 2 Beaumont and Fletcher, Wks. 4. 381. 
3 Quellen-Studien, p. 18. 
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Re-enter Violetta. 


Vio. Oh, master, gentlemen, and you, sweet widow,— 
I think you are no forwarder, yet I know not,— 
If ever you be sure to laugh again, 
Now is the time! 
Val. Why, what’s the matter, wench? 
Vio. Ha, ha, ha! 
Bran. Speak, speak. 
Vio. Ha !—a marriage, 
A marriage; I cannot tell’t for laughing—ha, ha! 
Bran. A marriage! do you make that a laughing matter? 


Vio. Ha !|—ay, and you’ll make it so when you know all. 
Here they come, here they come, one man married to another | 

Val. How! man to man! 

Vio. Ay, man to man, i’faith ; 


There’ll be good sport at night to bring ’em both to bed: 
Re-enter Martia, Philippa, @zd@ Francisco. 
Do you see ’em now? ha, ha, ha! 
First. Suit. My daughter Martia ! 
Martia. Oh, my father! your love and pardon, sir. 


Martia’s femininity is thus established, and the play 
ends happily. This constitutes the only plot-source, 
if such it may be considered. The incident is not 
so striking that it might not be conceived quite in- 
dependently of The Widow ; but if Jonson had a hand 
in this comedy, it is quite likely that a reminiscence 
prompted the employment of such a device in The 
New Inn. 


B. The Debt to the Philosophers 


A debt to earlier writers for many of the ideas and 
sentiments expressed in the dialogue is, on the other 
hand, unmistakably evident. A very superficial reading 
of The New Inn reveals the fact that Jonson was under 
a strong Platonic influence when he wrote it. This 
is most clearly indicated when Lovel comments on 
Beaufort’s explanation of the origin of love: 


It is a fable of Plato’s, in his Banquet, 
And vtter’d there, by Aristophanes. —— 32 Ole 
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A little further along in the same scene Lady Frampul 
exclaims : 
Who hath read Plato, Heliodore, or Tatius, 
Sydney, D’ Vrfé, or all Loues Mathers, like him? 
—3. 2. 206. 
And Prudence adds her testimony in the case, cry- 
ing out: 
gi’ you ioy 
O’ your Platonick loue, here, Mr Lovel. , —3. 2. 238. 
Such scattered allusions carry with them an inti- 
mation that Plato’s works will bear close study with 
reference to an appraisal of Jonson’s debt to the Greek ; 
yet no investigation to this end has been made, or 
hardly even suggested, by previous editors and critics 
of The New Inn. Whalley noted a passage in Love's 
Triumph Through Callipolis as a ‘fiction of Plato,’ ? 
but did not in any way refer it to its parallel in this 
play; Ward has spoken of the ‘oration in praise of 
“Platonic” love,’ but beyond that he does not go; 
the others have made no mention of it whatever. 
The exposition of love in the second scene of the 
Third Act is the portion of The New Inn which bids 
us look back to Plato for the origin of its inspiration. 
The Symposium contains the philosopher’s great disser- 
tation upon love—his only one on that subject, 
with the exception of the Phedrus—and in it we 
are able to find resemblances close enough to Jonson’s 
work to justify an assertion that the Symposium was 
the chief and direct source from which our poet drew. 
A similarity of ideas, rather than any word-for-word 
likeness, marks the closeness of the resemblance; but 
inasmuch as all the points in Lovel’s speeches can 
be paralleled in the Greek, and since an acknow- 
ledgment is made of indebtedness to the Symposium, 
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as noted at the beginning of this chapter, one need 
have but little hesitation in maintaining this position. 

Lovel, commanded by the Lady Frampul to tell 
what love is, that she may be sure there is such 
a thing, expresses amazement that such an infidel 
should come to Love’s lists, and concludes his first 
speech with a definition: 


For, what else 
Is Lowe, but the most noble, pure affection 
Of what is truly beautifull, and faire? 
Desire of ynion with the thing beloued? + 


A definition which practically amounts to this is 
evolved by Socrates in his questioning of Agathon: 


Yes, my friend, and the remark is a just one. And if this is true, 
love is the love of beauty, and not deformity ? 

He assented. 

And the admission has been already made that love is of that which 
a man wants and has not? 

True, he said.? 


Beaufort breaks in with an illustration of this 
definition of Lovel’s: 


I haue read somwhere, that man and woman 
Were, in the first creation, both one piece, 

And being cleft asunder, euer since, 

Loue was an appetite to be reioyn’d.® 


This, as Lovel very quickly points out, is taken from 
the Symposium. There Aristophanes says: 


And first let me treat of the nature and state of man; for the 
original human being was not like the present, but different. In the 
first place, the sexes were originally three in number, not two as they 
are now ; there was man, woman, and the union of two, having a name 
corresponding to this double nature; this once had a real existence, but 
is now lost, and the name only is preserved as a term of reproach. In 


22s 7 — Ou 2 Symposium 201 (Jowett’s translation). 
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the second place, the primeval man was round and had four hands and 
four feet, back and sides forming a circle, one head with two faces, 
looking opposite ways, set on a round neck and precisely alike; also 
four ears, two privy members, and the remainder to correspond. .. . 
Terrible was their might and strength, and the thoughts of their hearts 
were great, and they made an attack upon the gods; and of them is 
told the tale of Otus and Ephialtes who, as Homer says, dared to 
scale heaven, and would have laid hands upon the gods. Doubt 
reigned in the councils of Zeus and of the gods. Should they kill them 
and annihilate the race with thunderbolts, as the had done the giants, 
then there would be an end of the sacrifice and worship which men 
offered to them; but, on the other hand, the gods gould not suffer 
their insolence to be unrestrained. 

At last, after a good deal of reflection, Zeus discovered a way. He 
said: ‘I have a notion which will humble their pride and mend their 
manners; they shall continue to exist, but I will out them in two 
and then they will be diminished in strength and increased in num- 
bers; this will have the advantage of making them more profitable 
to us”. . . . He spoke and cut men in two, like a sorb-apple which 
is halved for pickling, or as you might divide an egg with a hair; and 
as he cut them one after another he bade Apollo give the face and 
half of the neck a turn in order that the man might contemplate the 
section of himself: this would teach him a lesson of humility. He 
was also to heal their wounds and compose their forms. . . . After the 
division the two parts of man, each desiring his other half, came 
together, and threw their arms about one another eager to grow into 
one, and would have perished from hunger without ever making an 
effort, because they did not like to do anything apart. . . . And this 
was being the distruction of them, when Zeus in pity invented a new 
plan: he turned the parts of generation round in front... and 
after the transposition the male generated in the female in order that 
by the mutual embraces of man and woman they might breed, and 
the race continue . . . so ancient is the desire of one another which 
is implanted in us, reuniting our original nature, making one of two, 
and healing the state of man.? 


In the description of love which Lovel expands 
from his definition, there are a great many details 
which are not to be found in the Symposium ; however, 
the kernel of the ideas expressed is present in Plato’s 
work, as I shall further proceed to demonstrate. 
Lovel’s principal points are embodied in the follow- 
ing lines: 

1 Symposium 189—91. 
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Loue is a spirituall coupling of two soules, 
So much more excellent, as it least relates 
Vnto the body.! 


True loue hath no vnworthy thought, no light, 
Loose, vn-becoming appetite, or straine, 
But fixed, constant, pure, immutable.” 


They are the earthly, lower forme of louers, 
Are only taken with what strikes the senses! * 


Nor doe they trespasse within bounds of pardon, 
That giuing way, and licence to their loue, 
Di-uest him of his noblest ornaments, 

Which are his modesty, and shamefac’tnesse : 
And so they doe, that haue vnfit designes, 

Vpon the parties, they oo to loue. 


The atne Bf atection soone will folow.: 
And Loue is neuer true, that is not lasting.* 


In the passages from the Symposium which follow, 
these same conclusions are reached, though Plato’s 
purpose, of course, was not the same. He was con- 
cerned with the relation of man with man, while 
Jonson’s conception of love is based upon nothing 
but the relation of the sexes—the love of man for 
woman. 


But the Love who is the son of the common Aphrodite is essentially 
common, and has no discrimination, being such as the meaner sort of 
men feel, and is apt to be of women as well as of youths, and is of 
the body rather than of the soul—the most foolish beings are the 
objects of this love which desires only to gain an end, but never thinks 
of accomplishing the end nobly, and therefore does good and evil 
quite indiscriminately. The goddess who is his mother is far younger, 
and she was born of the union of male and female, and partakes of 
both sexes.® 

Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than the soul, 
and who is inconstant because he is a lover of the inconstant, and | 
therefore when the bloom of youth which he was desiring is over, he 
takes wings and flies away, in spite of all his words and promises ; 
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whereas the love of the noble mind, which is in union with the un- 

changeable, is everlasting.? ; 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I will teach you;—love is only birth in 
beauty, whether of body or soul.’ ? 

And when he perceives this he will abate his violent love of the 
one, which he will despise and deem a small thing, and will become 

a lover of all beautiful forms; this will lead him on to consider that 

the beauty of the mind is more honorable than the beauty of the 

outward form. 

Lovel’s discourse on valor in the fourth scene of 
Act 4 has been recognized as decidedly superior to 
that on love delivered at the earlier session of the 
court in Act 8. Ward writes: ‘The notion of a trial 
of Lovel’s passion by a declamatory test would have 

_better suited a masque than a comedy; but no Mil- 
tonic afflatus buoys up the noble morality of the 
appellant's speeches. The oration in honor of true 
valor is however finer than that in praise of ‘‘ Platonic ”’ 
love, which must be described as cold and colourless.’ 4 

This is a very just criticism; but the reason for the 
superiority of Jonson’s treatment of valor does not 
lie in the originality of the fundamental conception. 
For sources of this nature we must look to Aristotle’s 
Ethics, just as in the case of love we found the well- 
spring of the poet’s ideas in Plato’s Symposium. The 
superior worth of Lovel’s second discourse lies in the 
fact that we have there the universal truths concern- 
ing valor which were expounded by the philosopher, 
applied by Jonson to the particular case of his own 
time. There is consequently much more force, vigor, 
and reality where he has opportunity to give free 
rein to his propensity for satire. The speeches con- 
cerning love, on the other hand, were put into Lovel’s 
mouth with no contemporary allusions, expressing 
with but little expansion the generalities of Plato. 

1 Jord. 183. 2 Jord. 206. 3 (bid. 210. 
4 Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit. 2. 328. 
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The result, then, is very aptly described as ‘cold 
and colourless.’ 

Before attempting to trace a debt to Aristotle on 
the subject of valor, I must state that, taking the 
matter as a whole, the Protagoras and the Laches of 
Plato might be considered as probable a source as 
the Nicomachean Ethics, since the points touched upon 
by Jonson are to be found in the discourses of both 
the Greek philosophers. But inasmuch as the poet 
follows Aristotle’s method, by first defining true valor, 
and then disposing of the approximations of courage, 
and since some of the parallels approach the exact- 
ness of translations, there is no question that the 
Ethics was first in his mind when he wrote this portion 
of The New Inn. ‘There is no reason, of course, for 
his not being familiar with the writings of both Aris- 
totle and Plato. In the following pages, in addition 
to quoting the parallels from Aristotle, I have recorded 
in the foot-notes references to those dialogues of Plato 
which treat of the same subject. 

Lovel begins with a definition of valor: 


It is the greatest vertue, and the safety 

Of all mankinde, the obiect of it is danger. 

A certaine meane ’twixt feare, and confidence : 
No inconsiderate rashnesse, or vaine appetite 
Of false encountring formidable things ; 

But a true science of distinguishing 

What’s good or euill. It springs out of reason, 
And tends to perfect honesty, the scope 

Is alwayes honour, and the publique good: 

It is no valour for a priuate cause.? 


These ideas are expressed in the third book of the 
Nicomachean Kthics® as follows: 

* 4. 4. 39-48. 

7 Quotations are from Walter M. Hatch’s Zhe Moral Philosophy of 
Aristotle: Consisting of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, &c. 


References are to the book and chapter of the Greek, and to the page 
in Hatch’s translation. 
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[‘ The aspect of virtue to be treated first is Courage. Not only is 
this virtue the earliest in historical development: it is psychologically 
also the basis of the whole superstructure of manliness, without which 
the other virtues would not be possible..—-Hatch, p. 116.] Now it 
has been already explained that ‘ Courage’ is a mean state in regard 
to subjects of confidence or fear.' But what is fearful is not the same 
under all circumstances, nor to all persons, though of course there is 
a form of fear which we speak of as ‘past human endurance,’ and 
such as would be terrible to any one who was in his right senses. 
Still, looking to things which are fearful and yet within the limits of 
endurance, these differ in magnitude and in their relative degrees of 
intensity, as also do things which inspire confidence. In face even of 
these the brave man, though dauntless and undaunted, has still the 
feelings of a man: he will not be unmoved at the sight of things 
terrible, though his fear will be tempered by regard for the fitness of 
things and kept within the limits which Reason will allow, his aim 
being the attainment of honour as the ideal of virtue. 

Yet it is possible to entertain fears of this kind excessively or in- 
sufficiently, and again to regard things which are not fearful as though 
they were. Of the errors committed in these respects, one form arises 
from the fear being an unworthy one, another from the fear being 
immoderate, another from its being inopportune, and so on through 
manifold conditions. The same principle applies to the circumstances 
upon which we ground confidence. 

That man therefore is a brave man who endures hardship or yields 
to fear when it is right to do so, though always with a noble motive 
and to a proper degree and on fitting occasions. Under opposite con- 
ditions again he is equally confident. In a word, the brave man is 
one whose inward feelings and outward actions are in harmony with 
a true dignity, and with the standard which Right Reason prescribes. 

Now the ‘end’ of every activity, (in order to be either virtuous or 
vicious,) must be one which correspondents with the fixed attitude of 
mind in the agent. To the mind of the brave man the display of his 
bravery is a source of pride and honour. The ‘end’ of his every 
activity, therefore, is a feeling of honour, since the character of every 
action is determined by its ‘end.’ It follows that the motive for 
which the brave man incurs perils, and performs the acts of bravery, 
is a sense of honour or a feeling of noble pride.? 


Beaufort asks if fighting for reputution is not en- 
titled to the name of valor. Lovel is most emphatic 


in his denial: 


1 Nic. Eth. 3. 6, p. 152. Cf. Plato, Laches 195. 
2 Jbid. 3. 7, p. 155. Cf. Plato, Laches 193, 199. 
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That’s mans Idoll, 
Set vp ’gainst God, the maker of all lawes, 
Who hath commanded vs we should not kill ; 
And yet we say, we must for reputation.? 


‘The courage of self-interest, which Aristotle con- 
siders the nearest resemblance to true courage, I take 
to correspond to this valor for reputation so strongly 
denounced by Lovel. The philosopher says: 


Now it would seem that the motives for which the citizens undergo 
dangers are the penalties inflicted by the laws upon cowards and the 
taunts of their fellows, and, withal, the honours to be won by bravery.” 


Lovel is beginning to dilate on the matter, form, 
and end of valor, when Latimer objects: 


But men, when they are heated, and in passion, 
Cannot consider. 


Lovel replies in a positive manner: 


Then it is not valour. 
I neuer thought an angry person valiant: 
Vertue is neuer ayded by a vice. 
What need is there of anger, and of tumult? 
When reason can doe the same things, or more? 


Beaufort interposes : 


O yes, ’tis profitable, and of vse, 
It makes vs fierce, and fit to vndertake. 


But Lovel retorts convincingly : 


Why so will drink make vs both bold, and rash. 
Or phrensie if you will, do these make valiant? 
They are poore helps, and vertue needs them not. 
No man is valianter by being angry, 

But he that could not valiant be without : 

So, that it comes not in the aid of vertue, 

But in the stead of it.% 


1 3. 4. 49—52. MIN Hes Sos, By SS iS TAR: 
24. 4. 63—77. 
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Aristotle speaks of this semblance ot valor in much 
the same way: 


Men also bring impulse under the category of courage. It is thought 
that men are brave when they are roused by passion and rush upon 
their foes, as wild beasts do upon those who have wounded them ; and 
certainly brave men are passionate, passion being the strongest spur 
to the encounter of danger.! Yet if they fight only for such motives 
as these, they may be warlike and bold, but they are not brave: they 
do not act with a view to honour nor to attain to the standard which 
Reason prescribes, but to gratify a momentary feeling.2 Of a similar 
kind is the confidence shown by men who are drunk and who rise to 
extravagant assurance, yet take to flight so soon as ever things take 
an adverse turn. 


Beaufort, having been told that passion is no help 
to true valor, asks wherein the difference lies. Lovel 
answers : 


In the efficient, or that which makes it, 

For it proceeds from passion, not from iudgement : 
Then brute beasts haue it, wicked persons, there 
It differs in the sadzect: in the forme, 

*Tis carried rashly, and with violence: 

Then i’the exd, where it respects not truth, 

Or publique honesty ; but mere reuenge. 

Now confident, and vndertaking valour, 

Swayes from the true, two other wayes; as being 
A trust in our owne faculties, skill, or strength, 
And not the right, or conscience o’the cause, 

That workes it: Then i’the ezd, which is the victory, 
And not the honour.* 


Arguments to the same end are to be found in the 
Ethics, though Aristotle does not oppose the courage 
of impulse so strongly as does Jonson. The Greek 
says: 
Now al] that brave men do is inspired by a motive of honour, and 
passion tends to strengthen this motive in their case. Animals on the 


other hand are influenced only by pain. ... Consequently, though animals 
rush to meet danger when spurred on by pain or passion, without 


1 Nic. Eth. 3. 8, p. 156. Cf. Plato, Protagoras 351. 
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foresight of the perils which are before them, they are not therefore 
brave ; otherwise even asses when hungry would be ‘ brave,’ since they 
do not desist from grazing for all the blows they get. In the same 
sense adulterers would be brave, since they do many reckless things 
for the gratification of their passions. 

Again, when men are under the influence of passion they are in 
pain, and when they vent their vengeance they are glad.t Neither 
surely are those who are sanguine therefore brave. The reason of their 
feeling confident in the midst of peril is not bravery, but the fact that 
they have conquered many a foe in times past.® 


Beaufort makes a final query: 


But the ignorant valour 
That knowes not why it undertakes, but doth it 
T’escape the infamy merely 


to which Lovel quickly replies: 


Is worst of all: 
That valour lies, i’the eyes o’the lookers on; 
And is cal’d valour with a witnesse.® 


Anistotle places ‘the courage of ignorance’ last in 
his account of the approximations of true courage 
and declares it inferior: 


Men who act in ignorance of their danger also appear to be brave ; 
and their case is not far different from that of the over sanguine. 
Those, however, who are ‘ignorantly brave’ are inferior to sanguine 
men because they have no real conception of their danger as the 
sanguine have. Hence it is that sanguine men hold their ground for 
some time, whereas those who are ‘brave in ignorance’ flee away the 
moment they discover that matters are different to what they expected. 


Lovel, having answered Beaufort’s questions and 
disposed of his objections, returns to true valor: 


The things true valour is exercis’d about, 
Are pouerty, restraint, captiuity, 
Banishment, losse of ‘children, long disease : 
The least is death.* 


4 Nic. Eth. 3. 8, p. 162. Cf. Plato, Laches 196—7. 
807d 3S, Ps ntOss 3 4. 4. IOI—5. 
* Nic. Eth. 3. 8, p. 164. 5 4. 4. 106—9. 
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Aristotle enumerates somewhat the same list of evils: 


We fear, in fact, all things that are evils, such as infamy, poverty, 
disease, loss of friends, and death.1 But of all things terrible death 
is the worst: it is indeed, the extreme ? of evils, since to the dead man, 
as it seems, nothing further can befall, whether good or evil.? 


Lovel then proceeds to recapitulate the characteris- 
tics of true valor, concluding with the words: 


And ouer-daring is as great a vice, 
As ouer-fearing.* 


The philosopher comes to the same conclusion : 


Yet the brave man does not seem to be one who is courageous 
in face of every object of fear. There are certain evils which a man 
is positively bound to fear.5 The man again who transgresses in 
being over-confident in regard to things which are fearful, is reckless : 
and the reckless man seems to be also a braggart and one who arro- 
gates a claim to bravery which he does not possess.® 


This marks the end of those passages which plainly 
show the influence of the Greek philosopher. The 
remainder of Lovel’s discourse is devoted to the 
application of these principles to the contemporary 
conditions which demanded a display of valor in its 
true sense. 

These debts to Plato and Aristotle, though they 
cannot be said to be translations, yet afford such 
close parallels that one readily appreciates how 
Feltham, Carew, and others came to emphasize 


Nec. Eth. 3. 6, p. 152. 

2 It will be noticed that we have in our text what appears to be an 
important misspelling. To follow Aristotle’s reasoning, we must read 
last for least: The /ast is death. It is true that Jonson does not follow 
Aristotle’s line of argument on some minor points; but it seems easier 
to believe this a printer’s error than to receive it as a philosophical 
utterance. 

3 Mic. Eth. 3. 6, p. 153. Cf. Plato, Laches 191, 196. 

44. 4. 121—2. Sic. Eth. 3.6, p. 152: 

6 Nic. Eth. 3. 6, p. 161. 
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Jonson’s ability as a translator, to the disparagement 
of his genius and originality. 

Minor debts to Greek and Latin authors alluded 
to in the notes are: ‘white hen,’ 14. 3. 100; ‘Old 
master Grosse,’ 1. 5. 7; ‘Giges ring,’ 1. 6. 21; ‘sought 
my selfe, without my selfe,’ 2. 1. 60; ‘Sparta, 2. 6. 
44; ‘Flies are busie!’ 2. 6. 73; ‘Iuno’s milke’ and 
‘blood of Venus,’ 3. 1. 100. 


C. Probable Sources for the Court of Love 


The fact that the proceedings of the court in 
Act 2, Scene 6; Act 8, Scene 2; and Act 4, Scene 4 
are held before Prue as a sovereign, and the nature 
of Lovel’s bill of complaint, 2. 6. 189-145, make it 
probable that Jonson was familiar with some account 
of that medieval institution, the Court of Love. In 
the way of allegory there had been an immense 
amount written on this subject, largely in French, 
before his time; but treating the Court of Love as 
a legal institution, there are two names which stand 
out especially prominent for the record they left of 
that phase of medizval chivalry: Andreas and Martial 
d'Auvergne. The former, probably about the end 
of the twelfth century, wrote a book entitled T'ractatus 
amoris et de amoris remedio Andreae cappellani papae 
Innocenti quarti. Martial d'Auvergne, ca. 1440-1508, 
gave to the world an ampler account of the institution 
in a work generally known as his Arréts d’Amours. 
In the British Museum catalogue the title-page reads: 
‘Martialis Arverni. .. Aresta Amorum, sive Processus 
inter amantes, cum decisionibus Parlamenti: adjectis 
B Curtii Symphoriani commentariis.’ The Library 
possesses editions dated 1538, 1544, 1566, 1587, and 
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1611. There is also a book called Cupid, made up 
of extracts from d’Auvergne and d’Aurigny bearing 
on the same subject, and published in a number of 
editions previous to 1629. One edition is dated 1627. 

Among the plays of Jonson’s contemporaries we 
find the Court of Love employed in Marston’s Para- 
sitaster, or the Fawn, 1606, in Middleton’s Triumphs of 
Love, 1619, and in Massinger’s Parliament of Love, 1624. 
In these plays, however, the courts are held before 
men, and in all other respects the conception is so 
different from that of The New Inn that there can be 
no suspicion of their having influenced Jonson. Much 
closer does our play lie to the institution portrayed 
by d'Auvergne; and while the evidence at hand 
does not warrant an assertion, yet, considering the 
evident popularity of that work, we are entirely within 
the bounds of reason in suggesting that is was from 
d'Auvergne that Jonson got his idea for the Court of 
Love which is represented in this play. Most recent 
researches! point out the folly of interpreting the 
old works as seriously asserting that the Court of 
Love was an established institution. This does not 
affect our point of view, however, and in order to 
show the nature of the suggestion Jonson was 
likely to receive, I quote from an account of the 
Court of Love? based on a study of Andreas and 
d Auvergne : 

Courts of Love arose in various places, the object of which was 
to legislate on all questions of the affections, to arrange dispates 
between lovers, to pass sentence on any lover who was in the wrong, 
and generally to establish a system of jurisprudence, which should be 


useful in determining any vexed questions which might arise between 
lovers themselves, and so to render unnecessary any appeal to the 


1 W, A. Neilson, Zhe Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, 
Harvard Studies in Philology and Literature, Vol. 6. 
2 J. F, Rowbotham, Zhe Troubadours and Courts of Love, p. 235+ 
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courts, except as a last resource. Of these courts, the most celebrated 
were those of Queen Eleanor of England, of the ladies of Gascony, 
of the Viscountess of Narbonne, of the Countess of Champagne, and 
of the Countess of Flanders, Of these it will be seen that the first 
three, which were likewise the most celebrated, were in the English 
dominions, and exercising as they did a wide jurisdiction over the 
neighbouring district, to these would be submitted the disputes of the 
English troubadours and their ladyloves. There were also several courts 
in Provence, those of Pierrefeu, Signe, Romanin, and Avignon being 
the most celebrated. History has preserved to us the names of the 
ladies who judged at these courts. 


To constitute the court large numbers of ladies 
assembled. 


We are led to assume that one of the ladies was appointed the 
president. Firstly, from the fact that many of the courts took their 
name from some leading lady, who, on that account alone, would 
seem to have been in superior authority to the others, as for instance 
the Court of Queen Eleanor of England, the Court of the Countess 
of Champagne, etc. Secondly, from such expressions as these in the 
judgments: ‘The Countess’ (who had convened the court) ‘ declared 
the following sentence.’ But like the method in vogue with an 
English jury, the complete assent of all the ladies present was neces- 
sary to the legalisation of a verdict, for, says André, in relation to 
the verdict of the Court of Love in Gascony, ‘Dominarum ergo curia 
in Vasconia congregata, de totius curiae assensu, perpetua fuit con- 
stitutione firmatum ut,’ etc. ‘ When the court of the ladies of Gas- 
cony had assembled, it was resolved, wth the assent of the whole 
court,’ etc. 1 


Compare Prue’s remark, 4. 4. 225: ‘The whole Court 
runnes into your sentence, Sir!’ 

The following example of a Court proceeding, 
which Rowbotham quotes as the 40th trial in d’Au- 
vergne’s book, will serve to show the nature of the 
material at one’s command in that work: 

A process between a young lady and a lover of hers. The com- 
plaint of the lady plaintiff was that once she remembered the defendant 
as gay and joyous as could be, neat in his attire, pleasant, gracious, 
and agreeable. That now is all changed. The defendant has become 


pensive, dreaming, and melancholy. He seems to be tired of life. 
If she speaks to him, he ponders a long time before giving a reply. 


* Ibid. p. 238. 
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If any one gives him a bouquet, he tears all the flowers to pieces. 
And directly he hears the jongleurs begin to play, tears fill his eyes 
and he can only gasp for breath. He is cold when it is hot, and 
hot when it is cold. 

On the part of the defendant it was urged, that in the service of 
love, pain and sorrow were necessities; that there was never a joy 
which was not purchased at the expense of a hundred griefs. The 
loyal lover, it was maintained, was always the most sorrowful. The 
defendant had fully resolved to abandon all love, and to recover and 
regain the time which he had lost and spent upon it. After much 
more to the same effect, the defendant begged the permission of the 
court to be allowed to depart from the service of love for evermore. 

The plaintiff, however, replied that the defendant ought not to 
have any such permission; that any other objects in life save love, 
such as money or the goods, of this world, were of inferior conse- 
quence ; for, indeed, if he lived and enjoyed good health, that was 
sufficient. She maintained further, that the foundation of all his sor- 
rows was pure fantasy and should not be attended to. 

The defendant declared that he would as soon die as live. He 
declared further, that would to God he could become joyful! But 
no one could make him so. For when he remembered the joys and 
the follies of the past, there was no joy for him, but he could with 
difficulty restrain himself from weeping. 

The arguments on both sides having been heard, the court decided 
that the defendant should be sent to the country, and should remain 
a prisoner in beautiful gardens for the space of a month, in order 
that he might see the beautiful flowers and verdure, and enjoy their 
beauty. The court likewise ordained that the plaintiff should accom- 
pany him, and should remain with him during the whole of the said 
month, and indeed until he was quite cured. ! 


Such was the institutional Court of Love as Jonson 
probably read of it in the Arréts d’Amours of Martial 
d'Auvergne. In filling in the details of the procedure 
of the Court, he seems to have been familiar with 
certain legal formule employed in that curious 
chivalric institution, the trial by combat. Neilson? 
calls attention to Stow’s account of a trial of this 
nature, which was held at Tothill in 1571. ‘Stow 
describes the oath taken as follows: “ And then was 
the prover to be sworn as followeth:—This hear, you 
justices, that I have this day neither eat, drunk, nor 


1 [bid. p. 329. 2 George Neilson, 7rral by Combat, p. 159. 
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yet have upon me either bone, stone, ne glass, or 
any enchantment, sorcery or witchcraft, where through 
the power of the Word of God might be inleased or 
diminished, and the devil’s power increased, and that 
my appeal is true, so help me God and his saints, and 
by this Book.”’ 

An account of this oath, fuller and more nearly like 
that employed in the second scene of Act 2, is to 
be found in the Black Book of the Admiralty,’ in the 
chapter entitled ‘The Ordenaunce and Fourme of 
Fightyng within Listes’: 


And than the conestable shal] make calle by the marchall the ap- 
pellaunt agayne, and shall make hym ley his hande as he did afore 
upon the masseboke, and shall say, A. de K., thou swerest, that thou 
ne havest ne shalt have more poyntes ne poyntes on the, ne on thy 
body within thise listes, but they that ben assigned by the court, that 
is to say, long swerde, shorte swerde, and dagger, nor noon oothir 
knyff litil] nor mykell, nor noon othir instrument, ne engyne of poynte 
or oothir wise, ne stone of vertue, ne herbe of vertue, ne charme, 
ne experiment, ne carocte, ne othir inchauntment by the, ne for thee, 
by the which thou trusteth the the bettir to ovircome the foreseide C. 
de B. thyne adversarie, that shall come ayenst the within theise listes 
this day in his defence ; ne that thou trustith in noon othir thyng, but 
oonly in God and thi body, and on thy rightfull quarell, so helpe the 
God and theise halowes. And the othe made he shalbe led agayne 
to his place. 

In the same wise shall be doon to the defendaunt. 


The Host’s direction to the clerk of the Court to 
take down the appearance of the appellant and de- 
fendant and how accoutred and armed they come 
finds a prototype in the Black Book: 


The conestable clerke shall write and set in registre the coomyng 
and the houre of the entryng of the appellaunt, and hou that he entris 
the liste on foote, . . . and also the harneis of the appellaunt, hou 
that he is armed, and with hou many wepens he entrith the listes, and 
what vitailles and oothir leeful necessaries he bryngeth in with hym, 

In the same maner shalbe doon to the defendaunt.? 


“Ed. Twiss; 1. 3F7. oS MiGE ie Basie 
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Trundle’s command for silence on pain of imprison- 
ment also seems like an echo from the chivalric lists 
that stand out in a living picture as we read that old 
record : 


And than the conestable shall comaunde the marchall for to cry at 
the foure corners of the lystys in the maner that folowith, Oyez, oyez, 
oyez, we charge and comaunde by the kynges conestable and merchall, 
that noon of grete vertue and of litill value, of what condicion or 
nacione that he bee, be so hardy hens forewarde for to come nygh 
the listes by foure fote, nor to speke nor to Crye, nor to make 
countenaunce ne token, nor semblance nor noyse, whereby nowthir of 
theise two partiez, A. de K., appelloure, and C. de B., defendoure, 
may take advauntage the toon upon the toothir, on perell of lesyng 
lyf and membre, and theire goodis at the kynges will.? 


It is useless to attempt to say from just what source 
Jonson acquired his knowledge of the legal forms and 
practices with which he evinces a familiarity in these 
court-proceedings. The form of the ordinances found 
in the Black Book affords a very close parallel in the 
passages above cited; but Dugdale? prints a version 
of the oaths, etc. almost identical which he says was 
taken ‘ex vetusto codice MS. in bibl. Seldeniana.’ 
As early as Bracton® we find a record in Latin of 
the forms employed in the trial by combat, so there 
were evidently a number of avenues open to Jonson 
for a knowledge of this ancient practice. It is suffi- 
cient to have established the point suggested by 
Gifford * that the poet was drawing on fact, not fancy, 
when he introduced such curious forms is his court- 
scene. The question of sources for the general idea 
of the Court of Love, as far as it is developed in 


E Wiebe, ina BY te 

2 Sir Wm. Dugdale, Orégines Juridiciales, 3°41 ed., 1680, p. 81. 
Henry de Bracton, De Legzbus et Consuetudinibus Anglia, 1262—72. 
Wks. 5. 365: ‘This is a pretty correct copy (mutates mutandis) of 
the oath taken in the lists, before the combatants were permitted to 
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join battle.’ 
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this play is even more a matter of conjecture, or 
rather of suggestion. All that has been warranted 
by the evidence at hand is to offer d’Auvergne’s 
book as a possible and probable source from which 
the poet might draw. 


Tue New Inn and Love's PILGRIMAGE 


In the matter of the relationship of Jonson’s New 
Inn and Fletcher's Love’s Pilgrimage, indicated by 
certain passages common to both, there are two ques- 
tions which present themselves for solution. The 
first, and more important one is, In what direction 
was the transfer or borrowing made? The second, 
closely linked with this, asks, By whom and under 
what circumstances was the loan or theft made? 
Critics, with one exception, have either been in favor 
of The New Inn as containing the original version, or 
else have remained non-committal. But the records 
of the various opinions are confusing, owing to the 
fact that several were published at about the same 
time. In 1889 Bullen wrote: ‘In the first act are 
some passages that occur, with slight alterations, 
in Ben Jonson’s New Inn, published in 1629 /sic/. 
Weber's explanation, which Dyce accepted, is that 
Shirley introduced these passages when he revised 
Fletcher’s play. Mr. Fleay is of opinion that “ Love’s 
Pilgrimage”’ was written as early as 1612, and that 
Ben Jonson was the borrower. He urges that the 
disputed passages are “distinctly Fletcher’s in style 
and metre”; but this is a very bold assertion, for 
nothing could be more Jonsonian than Colonel Tipto’s 
elaborate enumeration of his various articles of finery 
(New Inn 2. 2; Love’s Pilgrimage 1. 1). Nor is it pos- 
sible to accept Mr. Fleay’s identification of “Love's 
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Pilgrimage ” with the lost play “‘Cardema” or “ Car- 
dano” acted in 1613.’1 The following year Oliphant 
declared: ‘I cannot agree‘with Fleay that, in copying 
this into The New Inn, Jonson was merely reclaiming 
his own work done for the earlier play, for it is prin- 
cipally F’s work that appears in both dramas.’? These 
statements were based on some of Fleay’s earlier con- 
jectures ; for in his Chronicle (1891) the following re- 
view of the question is given: ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage, C., 
was “renewed” for the King’s Men 1635, Sept. 16, 
and acted at Hampton Court before the King and 
Queen 1636, Dec. 16. As a fee was exacted by 
Herbert, there must have been an alteration in the 
play. This alteration was no doubt the transference 
of a considerable part of 1. 1 from The New Inn, 
which had been hissed off the stage in 1629, and 
published in 1631. The alteration was, of course, 
made by Jonson. Malone says that this play and 
The Nightwalker are stated in Herbert’s MS. to have 
been left imperfect by Fletcher and finished by Shirley. 
iiissceannotebescorect.. shirley “corrected,” 1. .¢. 
altered, The Nightwalker for the Queen’s Men in 1633, 
but was not connected with the King’s Men till 1640. 
Weber gives the Herbert entry in full, and Shirley 
is not mentioned. We must either attribute the al- 
teration to Jonson or suppose that these passages 
were part of the original play, and stolen by him for 
The New Inn, an hypothesis which I now abandon as 
untenable.’ Accordingly what the first two say in 
regard to Fleay’s theory becomes pointless by this 
surrender. But until the respective dates of these 
three articles are clearly distinguished, the matter is 
very perplexing, especially if the reader goes at it 
1 Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Fletcher. 2 Eng. Stud. 15. 347. 
3 Chron. Drama 1. 193. 
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with Fleay’s statements in the Chronicle in mind, and 
is ignorant of his earlier ones. 

In the quotations above are included the known 
facts and various deductions in regard to the relation- 
ship of these plays. Ward, the last to sum up the 
evidence, is non-committal: ‘It is possible that this 
was done by Jonson himself, whose own play had 
been a conspicuous failure; or vice versd, that Jonson 
had transferred these passages to the New Inn from 
the original Love’s Pilgrimage; but neither solution 
commends itself on its merits.* 

Oliphant, whose view of the matter is quite op- 
posed to that of all the other critics, is the only one 
who attempts to support his contention by internal 
evidence. He quotes seven lines, asking: ‘Can it 
be denied that these lines are F’s.: 


Every poor jade has his whole peck, and tumbles 
Up to his ears in clean straw; and every bottle 
Shews at the least a dozen; when the truth is, sir, 
There’s no such matter, not a smell of provender, 
Not so much straw as would tie up a horse-tail, 
Nor any thing i’ the rack, but two old cobwebs, 
And so much hay as had been a hen’s nest.’ 


It can at least be denied that in the corresponding 
passage in Jonson’s play the first three lines are 
anything like these, and the worth of such evidence, 
always slight, is reduced to zero. Oliphant makes 
the following analysis of the relationship of the two 
plays: ‘About a dozen lines in I. 1a are identical 
or almost identical with lines in II. 2, ... and the 
latter part of the same scene is almost a duplicate 
of much of III. 1 of The New Inn. Omitting the first 
line and the last five lines of I. 1b, of the remaining 
74, 24 are absolutely identical with lines in The New 


1 Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit. 2. 693. 
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Inn, and only 6 are altogether peculiar to Love’s 
Pilgrimage.’* His figures are substantially correct, 
but are of little significance when taken by them- 
selves. That the reader may have firmer ground on 
which to found his judgment, I quote in full those 
passages of Love’s Pilgrimage which are the subject 
of discussion : 


ACT IL 


SCENE I.—— Ossuna. A room in an thn. 


Enter, severally, Incubo and Diego. 


JIncubo. Signior Don Diego, and mine host, save thee! 
Diego. \ thank you, Master Baily. 
Inc. Oh the block! 
Diego. Why, how should I have answer’d ? 
Inc. Not with that 
Negligent rudeness; but ‘I kiss your hands, 
Signior Don Incubo de Hambre’; and then 
My titles, ‘ Master Baily of Castel-Blanco.’ 
Thou ne’er wilt have the elegancy of an host ; 
I sorrow for thee, as my friend and gossip. 
No smoke nor steam out-breathing from the kitchen? 
There’s little life i’ th’ hearth, then. 
Diego. Ay, there, there ! 
That is his friendship, hearkening for the spit, 
And sorry that he cannot smell the pot boil. 
inc. Strange 
An inn should be so curs’d, and not the sign 
Blasted nor wither’d; very strange! three days now, 
And not an egg eat in it, or an onion. 
Diego. \ think they ha’ strew’d the highways with caltraps, I ; 
No horse dares pass ’em: I did never know 
A week of so sad doings, since I first 
Stood to my sign-post. 
Inc. Gossip, I have found 
The root of all: kneel, pray; it is thyself 
Art cause thereof; each person is the founder 
Of his own fortune, good or bad: but mend it ; 
Call for thy cloak and rapier. 


1 Eng. Stud. 15. 347. 
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Diego. How! 
inc. Do, call, 
And put ’em on in haste: alter thy fortune, 
By appearing worthy of her. Dost thou think 
Her good face e’er will know a man in cuerpo? 
In single body thus? in hose and doublet, 
The horse-boy’s garb? base blank and half-blank cuerpo? 
Did I, or Master Dean of Seville, our neighbour, 
E’er reach our dignities in cuerpo, think’st thou? 
In squirting hose and doublet? Signior, no ; 
There went more to’t; there were cloaks, gowns, cassocks, 
And other paramentos: call, I say.-—— 
His cloak and rapier here! 


Linter Hostess. 


Hostess. What means your worship? 
inc. Bring forth thy husband’s sword. So: hang it on. 
[Hostess brings tn sword and then cloak. 

And now his cloak. Here, cast it up. I mean, 
Gossip, to change you luck, and bring you guests. 

Flostess. Why, is there charm in this? 

dnc. Expect ——--Now walk ; 
But not the pace of one that runs on errands ; 
For want of gravity in an host is odious. 


You may remember, gossip, if you please, 
(Your wife being then the infanta of the gipsies, 
And yourself governing a great man’s mules then,) 
Me a poor squire at Madrid, attending 
A master of ceremonies; but a man, believe it, 
That knew his place to the gold-weight ; and such, 
Have {i heard him oft say, ought every host 
Within the Catholic King’s dominions 
Be in his own house. 

Diego. Uow ? 

/nc. A master of ceremonies ; 
At least vice-master, and to do nought in cuerpo ; 
That was his maxim. I will tell thee of him: 
He would not speak with an ambassador’s cook, 
See a cold bake-meat from a foreign part, 
In cuerpo: had a dog but stay’d without, 
Or beast of quality, as an English cow, 
But to present itself, he would put on 
His Savoy chain about his neck, the ruff 
And cuffs of Holland, then the Naples hat, 
With the Rome hat-band, and the Florentine agate, 
The Milan sword, the cloak of Genoa, set 
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With Flemish buttons; all his given pieces, 
To entertain ’em in; and compliment 
With a tame cony, as with the prince that sent it.1 


This passage, it will be observed, not only contains 
the dozen lines referred to by Oliphant, and a number 
of others scattered here and there, but the whole spirit 
of Tipto’s speech is quite skilfully adapted. But thus 
far no very decisive evidence presents itself. The 
situation of this scene at the very beginning of the 
play lends itself readily to the argument that it re- 
presents insertions to supply pages most easily lost. 
‘T will tell thee of him’ seems to have the earmarks 
of a connecting link for the introduction of a borrowed 
passage. And the absence of a line like, 


Except my gloues, the natiues of Madrid, 


is more easily explained as an omission in a copy 
than as an addition to a borrowing. On the other 
hand, the parallels in The New Inn seem better; if 
the lines above represent a copy, why did the borrower 
make changes for the worse? why substitute ‘ Holland ’ 
for ‘Flanders,’ for example, or ‘ Flemish’ for ‘ Brabant’? 
But if a comparison of this first passage with its 
parallels in the Jonson comedy does not afford a con- 
vincing solution of the difficulty, the next transfer, 
which corresponds to 3. 1. 57-168, is certainly almost 
conclusively in favor of Love’s Pilgrimage representing 
arecast. In the extract which follows, lines absolutely 
identical are marked with an asterisk; the variations 
are indicated by italics. 
Diego. Lazaro| 
Enter Lazaro. 
How do the horses ¢ 


Laz, Would you would go and see, sir! 
*A plague of all jades! what a clap h’as given me! 


1 Beaum. and Fl., ed. Dyce I1. 225—7. 
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As sure as you live, master, he knew perfectly 
I cozen’d him on’s oats; he look’d upon me, 
*And then he sneer’d, as who should say ‘ Take heed, sirrah!’ 
*And when be saw our half-peck, which you know 
*Was but an old court-dish, Lord, how he stamp’d! 
*] thought ’t had been for joy; when suddenly 
*He cuts me a back-caper with his heels, 
*And takes me just o’ the crupper; down came I, 
And alZ my ounce of oats: then he neigh’d out, 
As though he had a mare by the tail. 
Diego. Faith, Lazaro, 
We are to blame, to use the poor dumb servztors 
So cruelly. 
Laz. Yonder’s this other gentleman’s horse, 
*Keeping Our Lady-eve; the devil a bit 
*H’as got since he came in yet; there he stands, 
*And looks, and looks! but ’tis your pleasure, szr, 
He sali look lean enough: h’as hay before him ; 
But ’¢zs as 47g as hemp, and z7Z as soon choke him, 
*Unless he eat it butter’d. He had four shoes, 
And good ones, when he came; ’#zs a strange wonder, 
With standing still he should cast three. 
Diego. Oh, Lazaro, 
The devil’s in this trade! truth never knew it ; 
And to the devil we shall travel, Lazaro, 
Unless we mend our manners. Once every week 
I meet with such a kvzock to mollify me, 
Sometimes a dozen to awake my conscience ; 
Yet still I sleep securely. 
Laz. Certain, master, 
We must use better dealing. 
Diego. Fatth, for mine own part, 
(Not to give ill example to our issues.) 
*I could be well content to steal but two girths, 
*And now and then a saddle-cloth; change a bridle, 
Only for exercise. 
Laz. If we could stay there, 
There were some hope oz’s, master; but the devzl is 
*We are drunk so early, we mistake whole saddles, 
Sometimes a horse; and then it seems to us too 
Every poor jade has his whole peck, and tumbles 
Up to his ears in clean straw; and every bottle 
Shews at the least a dozen; when the truth is, sir, 
*There’s no such matter, not a smell of provender, 
*Not so much straw as would tie up a horse-tail, 
*Nor any thing i’ the rack, but two old cobwebs, 
*And so much rotten hay as had been a hen’s nest. 
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Diego. Well, these mistakings must be mended, Lazaro, 


These apparitions, that abuse our senses, 

And make us ever apt to sweep the manger, 
But put in nothing ; these fancies must be forgot, 
*And we must pray it may reveal’d to us 

Whose horse we ought 77 conscience to cozen, 
And how and when: a parson’s horse may suffer 

A little greasing in zs teeth, ’tis wholesome, 

And keeps him in a sober shuffle; avd his saddle 
*May want a stirrup, and it may be sworn 
*His learning lay on one side, and so broke it: 

H’as ever oats in’s cloak-bag to prevent us, f 

And therefore ’tis a merztorious office 

So tithe Az soundly. 

Laz. And a grazier may 

(for those are pinching puckfoists, and suspicious) 

Suffer @ mzst before his eyes sometimes /00, 

And think he sees his horse eat half-a-bushel ; 

When the ¢ruth is, rubbing his gums with salt 
*Till ail the skin come off, he shall but mumble 
*Like an old woman that were chewing brawn, 

And drop ’em out again. 

Diego. That may do well foo, 

And no doubt *tis but venial. But, good Lazaro, 

Have you a care of understanding horses, 

Horses with angry heels, gemtlemen’s horses, 
*Horses that know the world: let them have meat 
*Till their teeth ache, and rubbing till their ribs 

Shine like a wench’s forehead ; they are devils 


Laz, And look into our dealings. As sure as we live, 


These courtiers’ horses are a kind of Welch prophets ; 


Nothing can be hid from ’em. for mine own part, 
The next I cozen of that kind shall be founder’d, 


And of all four too, Ll no more such compliments 


Upon my crupper. 
Diego. Steal but a little longer, 
Till I am lam’d too, and we'll repent together ,; 
Tt will not be above two days. 
Laz. By that time 
T shall be well again, and all forgot, str. 
Diego. Why, then, Pll stay for thee. 


[Exeunt.' 


The points of evidence which prove this an adap- 


tation from The New Inn are numerous. 


It is palpably 


evident that Lazaro is called in by Diego simply to 


1 [bid. 11. 237—240.% 
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work in this episode. The lame and impotent con- 
clusion is equally forced. Its relation to the facts 
of the play will not bear analysis: Theodosia and 
Philippo have just arrived at the inn, yet we learn 
of their horses standing fasting, losing shoes, etc. 
In Jonson’s play, this scene comes in the third act. 
Seventy-four lines in a body represent a selection 
from more than a hundred in The New Inn. Com- 
pression is further evidenced by putting the dialogue 
into the mouths of two persons only, and those two 
the host and hostler who are wont to practise such 
tricks. I fail to see how this can be explained in an 
argument of a change from Fletcher to Jonson, and 
I certainly cannot conceive that either of these play- 
wrights would make an assignment of dialogue so 
flat and pointless; from Fly, Peirce, Peck, and the 
others in the tap-room of the Light Heart, it comes 
quite naturally ; here it is out of place. 

But if we are satisfied as to the direction of the 
transfer, the second question still remains for con- 
sideration. The known facts in the case, as above 
cited by Fleay, justify a conclusion that the changes 
were made in 1636, and that Shirley was not the 
reviser. But although accepting the view that the 
borrowings were made during Jonson’s life and perhaps 
with his consent, I cannot believe, with Oliphant or 
Fleay, that he had anything to do with Love’s Pilgrimage, 
either before or after 1629. Many of the variant 
readings of Fletchers comedy are so unnecessary 
and so inferior that it is difficult to form a theory 
that shall account for such retrogressions in an in- 
different play-dresser, much less ascribe them to 
Jonson himself: Why substitute prevent for affront, 
meritorious office for office meritorious, truth for slight, 
gentlemen’s for nobility? Why denaturize lines, and 
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put an end to all life and sparkle, by the removal 
of Jonsonian puns: standing manners, a brush, a 
brace? If we are justified in believing that the 
borrowings were made from a player's copy of The 
New Inn, and that Jonson rigorously revised his play 
before giving it to the press two years after its failure, 
all the difficulties are brushed away, and the reason 
for the variants becomes evident. But if it is necessary 
to credit these borrowings to the version of The New 
Inn published in 1631, we must needs remain in a 
state of wonder at the mental make-up of the unknown 
reviser of Fletcher's comedy. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CRITICS 


Girrorp: The author has entered so fully into the 
characters and conduct of this unfortunate comedy, 
that little remains to be said on either. The first act 
is very well written, and many passages in it might 
be pointed out, not only marked with spirit, but 
elegance, and poetic feeling: even the disquisitions of 
Lovel, though intolerable in a drama of action, are 
yet, as scholastic theses, possessed of no inconsider- 
able degree of merit. The characters are, as usual, 
correctly maintained; but the inferior ones are so ill 
conceived, that more disgust than pleasure is gener- 
ated by the poet’s rigid attention to the swum cuique. 

With respect to the conduct of the piece, it seems 
very extraordinary that Jonson, during his elaborate 
detail of it, should not have been once struck with 
its palpable absurdities. To pass over the episode of 
Nick Stuff and his Pinnacia, which is merely ridiculous, 
what must we think of a lord who abandons his family, 
turns travelling tinker, show-man, and finally inn- 
keeper, because his wife had brought him two daugh- 
ters! of a lady, who runs away from her home, leaves 
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her title and estate to her eldest daughter, steals her 
youngest, and sells her, in the disguise of a boy, to 
her own husband, whom she does not recognize, and 
continues to live with him, under the appearance of 
a drunken Irish nurse, with a patch over one eye 
(as an effectual screen) and a bottle of usquebaugh 
at her girdle !—But it is needless to proceed—the fact 
seems to be, that poor Jonson, though his faint and 
faltering tongue could scarcely shake out a few lines 
by way of apology, yet clung, with a pertinacity, 
which those who cannot pity and forgive, have no 
touch of human kindness, no knowledge of human 
feeling, to the fond hope that judgment was still ‘in 
the field,’ and that the palsy; which had long chilled 
his blood, and beset his enfeebled limbs with pain, had 
not seized the nobler parts, nor injured the pristine 
sanity and vigour of his mind: 
Haec cura et cinert vixit inusta suo! 

Warp: Apart from the question of the consideration 
due to an eminent artist on account of past services, 

. It cannot be said that The New Inn was unjustly 
damned. Jonson’s remark that ‘the only decay, or 
hurt of the best men’s reputation with the people is, 
their wits have out lived the people’s palates,’ what- 
ever its general truth, will not apply to the case of 
this unfortunate comedy. Its plot is absurd—in parts 
grossly so (particularly the disguise of the mother as 
a degraded Irishwoman): while the comic passages 
proper—the vulgarities of Tipto and Fly and his 
associates, as well as the quite useless intermezzo of 
the tailor’s wife—are heavy and tedious. Yet some 
of the characters are pleasing ; nobility of breeding is 
well preserved in the Host (a nobleman in disguise) ; 
there is some vivacity in Prue (to whom, as originally 
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named Cis, the public for some mysterious reason 
took objection), and a touch of Portia-like conflict 
between high spirit and feeling in Lady Frampul.t 

Swinpurne: Ever since Lamb gathered some ex- 
cerpts from the more high-toned and elaborate pas- 
sages of The New Inn, or The Light Heart, and com- 
mended in them ‘the poetical fancy and elegance of 
mind of the supposed rugged old bard,’ it has been 
the fashion to do justice if not something more than 
justice to the literary qualities of this play; which 
no doubt contains much vigorous and some graceful 
writing, and may now and then amuse a tolerant 
reader by its accumulating and culminating absurdities 
of action and catastrophe, character, and event.? 

Wooosrince: The setting of this play has a romantic 
cast, and with a different treatment the play might 
have been made a ‘romantic’ comedy. As it stands 
it can scarcely be called such; too much bulk is 
devoted to the low comedy of the servant scenes 
and to the incident of the tailor’s wife, while the 
other parts have not the right touch; the treatment 
is a surface one without being delicate or light. The 
discourses on love and honor [sic] are disproportion- 
ately long, and the work as a whole is heavy. Yet 
it is quite diverse from Jonson’s typical manner. 
There is in the main action no attempt at satire, 
there are no intriguers and no victims, and the 
resolution is a result of chance, whose end is to 
make marriages, not to expose folly and vice. On 
the whole, then, the play is nearer the romantic than 
the satiro-comic type, but when contrasted with The 
Case Is Altered, it shows that Jonson’s hand had lost 
the cunning of earlier years.* 


1 Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit, 2. 376. 2 4A Study of Ben Jonson, p. 79. 
3 Studies tn Jonson’s Comedy, p. 95- 
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TEXT 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The text here adopted is that of the original octavo 
edition of 1631. No changes of reading have been 
made; spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italics 
are reproduced, and an effort is made to retain all 
the peculiarities of the original. Pagination is wanting 
in the octavo volume; this copy, in so far as is pos- 
sible, follows its original in the arrangement of the text. 
The lines were not numbered in previous editions. 


1692 
1716 


The Third Folio, 1692. 

Edition of 1716 (1717). 

Whalley’s edition, 1756. 

Gifford’s edition, 1816. 

Stage directions at the beginning of a scene. 
Side note, or directions in the body of a 
scene. 

omitted. 

retained. 

and all later editions. 

a regular change. After a single citation 
only exceptions are noted. 


The Variants are designed to show all changes of 
form. Only those changes of spelling and punctuation 
are noted which are especially suggestive. 


Wie le 
NEVV INNE. 


Or, 
The light Heart. 


A COMOEDY. 


As it was neuer acted, but moft 
negligently play’d, by fome, 
the Kings Seruants. 


And more fqueamifhly beheld, and cenfu- 
red by others, the Kings Subie¢ts. 


1629. 


Now, at laft, fet at liberty to the Readers, his Mate 
Seruants, and Subie¢ts, to be iudg’d. 


1631, 
By the Author, Ben Lon/fon. 


Hor. ... me lectort credere mallem: 


Quam fpectatoris faftidia ferre fuperdt. 


LONDON, 


@ Printed by Thomas Harper, for Thomas Alchorne, and 
are to be fold at his {hop in Pauls Church-yeard, 
at the figne of the greene Dragon. 


MDCXXXI. 
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THE 


DEDICATION, 


TO 
THE READER. | 


nea IE thou bee fuch, I 
: make thee my Pa- 
tron, and _ dedicate 
the Piece to thee: 
Tet note liom much: 
would [ had beene at the charge of 
thy better litterature. How-fo-euer, 
if thou canft but [pell, and ioyne my 
fenfe; there is more hope of thee, 
then of a hundred faftidious zmper- 
tinents, who were there prefent the 
firft day, yet neuer made piece of 
their profpect the right way. What 
did they come for, then? thou wil’t 
aske me. I will as punctually an- 
(wer: To fee, and to bee feene. To 
make a generall mufter of them- 
felues in their clothes of credit: and 
poffeffe the Stage, again{t the Play. 


THE DEDICATION, ] these words om. G 7 Howsoever 1692 f. 
10 than 1692, f. passim in this sense. 14 wil’t] 1692 wilt 1716, f. 
18 Cloaths 1716 


25 Armed G_ preiudice] prejudice 1692 f. 
38 The Argument. | om. G 


The Dedication 


To diflike all, but marke nothing. 
And by their confidence of rifing 
between the Actes, in oblique lines, 
make affidauit to the whole houfe, 
of their not vnderftanding — one 
Scene.} Arm’d, with this praiudice, 
as the Stage-furniture, or 4rras- 
clothes, they were there, as Specta- 
tors, away. For the faces in the 
hangings, and they beheld alike. 
So I wifh, they may doe euer. And 
doe truft my felfe, and my Booke, 
rather to thy rufticke candor, than 
all the pompe of their pride, and fo- 
lemne ignorance, to boote. Fare 
thee well, and fall too. Read 


BEN. IONSON. 


But, firft 


The Argument. 


35 to W,G 


THE ARGVMENT. 


He Lord FRAMPVL, a 
noble Gentleman, well edu- 
cated, and bred a Schollar, 
in Oxford, was married yong, 
to a vertuous Gentlewoman, 
Syllys daughter of the South, whofe 
worth (though he truly enioy’d) hee ne- 
uer could rightly value; but, as many 
greene Husbands (giuen ouer to their ex- 
trauagant delights, and some peccant hu- 
mors of their owne) occafion’d in his o- 
uer louing wife, so deepe a melancholy 
by his leauing her in the time of her lying 
in, of her [econd daughter, fhee hauing 
brought him only two daughters, Fran- 
ces, and Leta : and (out of her hurt fan- 
cy) interpreting that to bee a caule of her 
husbands couldneffe in affection, her not 
being bleft with a fonne, tooke a refoluti- 
on with her felfe, after her morths time, 
and thank[giuing ritely in the Church, to 
quit her home, with a vow neuer to re- 


3 Scholar 1716 f. 4 young 1692 f. 5 virtuous W, G 
4 tho’ 1716, W_ enioy’d] enjoin’d 1716 enjoyed W, G ()] G uses 
commas 10 humours 1716 f. (A regular change, -or to-our) 
II occasioned W, G 13 ? lying in] lying-in W, G 18 cold- 
ness 1692 f. 19 son 1692 f. 21 rightly 1692 f. 
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turne, till by reducing her Lord, {he could 
bring a wifh’d happineffe to the family. 

He, in the meane time returning, and 
hearing of this departure of his Lady, be- 
gan, though ouer-late, to refent the iniu- 
ry he had done her: and out of his cock- 
braind refolution, entred into as folemne 
a queft of her. Since when, neither of 
them had beene heard of. But the eldeft 
daughter Frances, by the title of Lady 
Frampul, enioyed the {tate, her filter be- 
ing loft yong, and is the fole relict of the 
family. 


Act I. 
Here begins our Comeedy. 


This Lady, being a braue, boun- 
tifull Lady, and enioying this free, and 
plentifull eftate hath an ambitious dif- 
pofition to be efteemed the Miftreffle of 
many feruants, but loues none. And hea- 
ring of a famous new-Inne, that is kept 
by a merry Ho/Z, call’d Good-ftock, in Bar- 
net, inuites fome Lords, and Gentlemen 
to wait on her thither, as well to fee the 
fafhions of the place, as to make them- 
felues merry, with the accidents on the 
by. It happens, there is a melancholique 
Gentleman, one Malter Love/, hath beene 


24 wished W, G 29 entered G 33 state] Sate 1692 
estate 1716 f. 36 Here begins our Comoedy. }| ends preceding para- 
graph G 48 melancholick 1692 melancholy 1716 f. 
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lodg’d there fome dayes before in the 
Inne, who (vnwilling to be feene) is fur- 
priz’d by the Lady, and inuited by Pru- 
dence, the Ladies Chamber-maid, who is 
elected Gouerne/fe of the Sports, in the 
Inne, for that day, and inftal’d their Soue- 
raigne. Lovel is perfwaded by the Ho/i, 
and yeelds to the Ladies inuitation, which 
concludes the firft ct. Hauing reueal’d 
his quality before, to the Ho/t. 


In the fecond Act. 


Prudence, and her Lady expreffe 
their anger conceiu’d, at the Tay/or, who 
had promifed to make Prudence a new 
fuite, and bring it home, as on the Eve, a- 
gainft this day. But, hee failing of his 
word, the Lady had commanded a [tan- 
dard of her owne belt apparrell to bee 
brought downe: and Prudence is fo fitted. 
The Lady being put in mind, that fhee is 
there alone without other company of 
women, borrowes (by the aduice of Prz) 
the Ho/ts sonne of the houfe, whom they 
dreffe with the Ho/ts confent, like a Lady, 
and fend out the Coachman, with the 
empty Coach, as for a kinfwoman of her 
Ladifhips, Miltrefle Letitia Sy/ly, to beare 
her company: Who attended with his 
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Nur fe, an old chare-woman in the Inne, 
dreft odly by the Ho/ts councell, is belee- 
ued to be a Lady of quality, and fo receiu’d, 
entertain’d, and /ouve made to her, by the 
yong Lord Beaufort, &c. In the meane 
time, the F/y of the Inne is difcouer’d to 
Colonell Glorious, with the Mi/itia of the 
houfe, below the [tayres, in the Drawer, 
Taplter, Chamberlaine, and Hoftler, in- 
feriour officers, with the Coachman Trun- 
dle, Ferret, &c. And, the preparation is 
made, to the Ladies defigne vpon Love/, 
his vpon her, and the Soweraignes vpon 


both. 


Here begins, at the third Act, the Epita- 
fis, or bufineffe of the Play. 

Lovel, by the dexterity, and wit 
of the Soueraigne of the Sports, Prudence ; 
hauing two houres affigned him, of es 
colloquy, and /oue-making to his Mi/tre//e, 
one, after Dinner, the other after Supper; 
The Court being fet, is demanded by the 
Lady Frampul, what Loue is? as doubting 
if there were any fuch power, orno. To 
whom, hee firft by definition, and after 
by argument anfweres, prouing, and de- 
{cribing the effects of Lowe, fo viuely, as 


78 Chair-woman 1692, 1716 79 oddly 1692, 1716 councell } 
Council 1692, 1716 counsel W,G 86 inferior G 89 lady’s W,G 
go Soveraigns 1692, 1716 sovereign’s W, G 92 at the third 


Act] om. G 96 assign’d W, G 
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117 Barnabe 1716 
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fhe, who had derided the name of Loue 
before, hearing his difcourfe, is now fo 
taken both with the Man, and his matter, 
as fhee confeffeth her felfe enamour’d of 
him, and, but for the ambition fhee hath 
to enioy the other houre, had prefently 
declar’d her felfe: which giues both him, 
and the /pectators occafion to thinke fhe 
yet diffembles, notwith{tanding the pay- 
ment of her kiffe, which hee celebrates. 
And the Court diffolues, vpon a newes 
brought, of a new Lady, a newer Coach, 
and a new Coachman call’d Barnaby. 


Act 4. 


The houfe being put into a 
noyfe, with the rumour of this new Lady, 
and there being drinking below in the 
court, the Co/one/, Sir Glorious, with Bat: 
Bur/t, a broken Citizen, and Hodge Huffle 
his champion; fhe fals into their hands, 
and being attended but with one foot- 
man, is vnciuilly entreated by them, and 
a quarrell commenc’d, but is refcued by 
the valour of Love/; which beheld by the 
Lady Frampul, from the window, [hee is 
inuited vp, for fafety, where comming, 
and conducted by the Ho/z, her gowne is 
firft difcouer’d to bee the fame with the 
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whole fuite, which was befpoken for 
Pru: and fhe her felfe, upon examinati- 
on, found to be Pinmnacia Stuffe, the Tay- 
Jors wife, who was wont to be preocupi- 
ed in all his Cuftomers beft clothes, by 
the footman her husband. They are both 
condem’d, and cenfur’d, fhee [tript like a 
Doxey, and fent home a foote. In the 
interim, the fecond houre goes on, and 
the queftion, at fute of the Lady Frampul, 
is chang’d from /owe to valour ; which en- 
ded, he receiues his fecond kiffe, and by 
the rigor of the Soueraigne, fals into a fit 
of melancholy, worfe, or more defpe- 
rate then the firft. 

The fifth, and laft Act is the Cata- 
Jfirophe, or knitting vp of all, where Fly 
brings word to the Ho/#, of the Lord Beau- 
forts being married priuately in the new 
{table, to the fuppofl’d Lady, his fonne; 
which the Ho/t receiues as an omen of 
mirth. But complaines, that Love/ is gon 
to bed melancholique, when Prudence ap- 
peares dreft in the new [uit applauded by 
her Lady, and employd to retriue Loue/. 
The Ho/t encounters them, with this rela- 


133 Pru] Prue G passim 138 condem’d ] condemn’d 1692, 
1716 condemned W, G 139 a foote] a foot 1692 a-foot 1716 f. 
I41I suit 1716 f. 142 changed W, G yA WS 6 6 (Glenter 
strophe | ACT V_ is the Catastrophe G 149, 158 Beaufort’s 1716 f. 
I51 supposed W,G 154 melancholique ] melancholick 1692, 1716, W 
melancholic G (a regular change for words in -que) 156 employd ] 
employ’d 1692, 1716 employed W.G retrieve 1716 f. 
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tion of L. Beauforts mariage, which is fe- 
conded by the L. Latmer, and all the fer- 
uants of the houfe. In this while, L. Beau- 
fort comes in, and profeffes it, calls for his 
bed, and bride-bowle, to be made ready, 
the Ho/t forbids both, {hewes whom hee 
hath married, and difcouers him to be his 
Sonne, a boy. The Lord Bridegrome con- 
founded, the Nur/é enters like a franticke 
bed-lem, cries out on Five, fayes {hee is vn- 
done, in her daughter, who is confeffed to 
be the Lord Frampu/s child, filter to the o- 
ther Lady, the Ho/f to be their Father. She 
hiswife. He finding his children, beftows 
them one on Lowe/, the other on the Lord 
Beaufort, the Inne vpon Fle, who had 
beene a Gip/ey with him, offers a portion 
with Prudence, for her wit, which is refu- 
fed ; and fhe taken, by the Lord Latimer, to 
wife ; for the crowne of her vertue, and 
goodneffe. And all are contented. 


158, 160 L.] lord W,G 167 bed-lem] Bedlam 1692, 
bedlamite W, G 169 Frampuls ] Frampul’s 1692 f. 
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The Scene BARNET. 
The PERSONS of the PLAY. 


With fome fhort Characterifme of the chiefe Actors. 


Ood-ftocke, the Hoft (playd well) alias, 

the Lord Frampul. He pretends to be a Gen- 

tleman, and a Scholer, neglected by the 

times, turnes Hoft, and keepes an Inne, the Signe of 

s the light Heart, in Barnet: ts /uppofed to haue one 

onely Sonne, but is found to haue none, but two 

Daughters, Francis, and Letitia, who was lost 
yong. ce. 


Louel. A compleat Gentleman, a Souldier, and 

x0 @ Scholer, is a melancholy Gueft in the Inne: firft 

quarreld, after, much honor’d, and below’d by the 

Hoft. He is knowne to haue beene Page, to the old 

Lo. Beaufort, follow’d him in the French warres, af- 

ter a companion of his ftudies, and left Guardian to 

13 his fonne. Hee is affifted in his loue to the Lady 

Frampul, by the Hoft, and the Chambermayd, Pru- 
dence. He was one, that acted well too. 


Ferret. Who is alfo called Stote, and Vermin, és 
Lovels /feruant, a fellow of a quick, nimble wit, 

20  knowes the manners and affections of people, and 
can make profitable, and timely difcoueries of them. 


Franke. Suppo/’d a boy, and the Hofts /fonne, 
borrowed to be dreft for a Lady, and fet vp as a 
Jtale by Prudence, to catch Beaufort, or Latimer, 


The Scene BARNET] follows DRAMA‘TIS PERSONAE G The PERSONS of 


the Pray ] DRAMATIS PERSONAE G I playd] plaid 1692, 1716 
play’d W, G 9 complete G 11 honor’d ] honour’d 1692, 
1716, W honoured G beloved G 13 Lo. | Lord 1692 f. 


19 Lovels ] Lovel’s 1692 f. 22 supposed G 


The Persons of the Play 


prooues to be Letitia, filer to Frances, and Lord 
Frampuls yonger daughter, stolne by a begger-wo- 
man, fhorne, put into boyes apparrell, fold to the Hoft, 
and brought vp by him as his fonne. 


Nurse. A poore chare-woman in the Inne, with 
one eye, that tends the boy, is thought the Irifh beg- 
ger that fold him, but is truly the Lady Frampul, 
who left her home melancholique, and iealous that 
her Lord lou’d her not, becaufe she brought him none 
but daughters, and liues, vnknowne to her husband, 
as he to her. 


Frances. Suppofed the Lady Frampul, being re- 
puted his fole daughter, and heire, the Barony de- 
JScending vpon her, is a Lady of great fortunes, and 
beauty, but phantafticall: thinks nothing a fe- 
licity, but to haue a multitude of /eruants, 
and be call’d Miftreffe by them, comes to the Inne to 
be merry, with a Chambermaid only, and her Ser- 
uants her ghefts, &c. 


Prudence. The Chamber-maid, is elected Soue- 
raigne of the Sports in the Inne, gouernes all, com- 
mands, and fo orders, as the Lord Latimer is excee- 
dingly taken with her, and takes her to his wife, in 
conclufion. 

Lord Latimer 

and Lord Beaufort, are a paire of 
yong Lords, ferwants and ghefts to the Lady Fram- 
pul, but as Latimer fall’s enamour’d of Prudence, /o 
doth Beaufort on the boy, the Hotts /onne, fet vp for 
Letitia, the yonger fifter, which fhee prooues to bee 
indeed. 
26 Frampul’s 1692 f. stoln 1692, W_ stol’n 1716 stolen G 
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Sir Glorious Tipto. A Knight, and Colonell, 
hath the luck to thinke well of himfelfe, without a 
riuall, talkes gloriou/ly of any thing, but very fel- 
dome is in the right. He is the Ladies gheft, and 
her feruant too; but this day vtterly neglects his 
JSerwice, or that him. For he is fo enamour’d on the 
Fly of the Inne, and the Militia below flayres, with 
Hodge Huffle, and Bat: Burft, ghe/ts that come in, 
and Trundle, Barnabe, &c. as no other Society re- 
lifheth with him. 


Fly. Is the Parafite of the Inne, vifiter generall 
of the houfe, one that had beene a ftrolling Gipfee, 
but now is reclam’d, to be Inflamer of the reckonings. 


Peirce. The Drawer, knighted by the Colonel, 
Jtil’d Sir Pierce, and yong Anone, one of the chiefe 
of the infantery. 


Iordan. The Chamberlaine, Another of the Mi- 
litia, & an officer, commands the Tertia of the Beds. 
lug. The Tapfter, a Through-fare of Newes. 

Peck. The Hostler. 
Bat: Burft. A broken Citizen, an in and in man. 


Hodge Huffle. A cheater, his champion. 
Nick Stuffe. The Ladies Taylor. 
Pinnacia Stuffe. His wife. 

Trundle. A Coachman. 

Barnabe. A hir’d Coachman. 

Staggers. The Smith. 


Tree. The Sadler. Only talk’d on. 


64 Barnaby W, G 66 visitor G 68 reclaim’d 1716 f. 
70 styled G Anone]} Anon W, G 71 infantry 1692 f. 73 & | 
and 1692 f. passim 74 Yhorough-fare 1716 f. 78 Ladies | ret. 
by all 81 hired G 83 talked G 


The Prologue. 


Ou are welcome, welcome all, to the new Inne; 

Though the old houfe, we hope our cheare will win 
Your acceptation: we hu’ the fame Cooke, 
Still, and the fat, who fayes, you fha’ not looke 
Long, for your bill of fare, but euery difh 
Be ferw’'d in, v the time, and to your wifh: 
If any thing be fet to a wrong tafte, 
’Tis not the meat, there, but the mouth’s difplac’d, 
Remoue but that fick palat, all is well. 
For this, the fecure dreffer badd me tell, 
Nothing more hurts iujft meetings, then a croud ; 
Or, when the expectation’s growne too loud: 


That the nice ftomack, would ha’ this or that, 


And being ask’d, or vrg’d, it knowes not what: 
When Sharpe, or fweet, haue beene too much a feaft, 
And both out liu’d the palate of the gheft. 
Beware to bring fuch appetites to the ftage, 
They doe confeffe a weake, fick, queafie age, 
And a fhrew’d grudging too of ignorance, 
When clothes and faces ’boue the men aduance: 


Heare for your health, then, But at any hand, 


Before you iudge, vouch/afe to vnderftand, 
Concoct, digeft: if then, it doe not hit, 
Some are in a confumption of wit, 
Deepe, he dares fay, he will not thinke, that all— 
For Hecticks are not epidemicall. 


2 cheare] chear 1692, 1716, W cheer G ' 3 ha’] have G § 
4 sha’ ] shall G 9 palate 1692 f. Ir crowd W, G 13 sto- 
mach 1692 f. 14 urged G 16 outlived G 19 shrew’d ] 
shrewd W, G 21 But] but W, G 
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Act 1. Scene 1. 


Hoft. Ferret. 

Am not pleas’d, indeed, you are i’ the right ; 

Nor is my houfe pleas’d, if my figne could fpeake, 
The figne o’ the light Heart. There, you may read it, 
So may your matter too, if he looke on'’t. 

A heart weigh’d with a fether, and out weigh’d too:s 
A brayne-child o’ mine owne! and I am proud on't! 
And if his worfhip thinke, here, to be melancholy, 
In fpight of me or my wit, he is deceiu’d; 
I will maintayne the Rebus ’gainft all humors, 
And all complexions 1’ the body of Man, t0 
That’s my word, or i’ the Ifle of Britaine! 
You haue reafon good mine hoft. Ho/. Sir I 
haue rime too. 
Whether it be by chance or art, 
A heauy purfe makes a light Heart. 
There ’tis expreft! firft, by the purfe of gold, tS 
A heauy purfe, and then two Turtles, makes, 
A heart with a light ftuck in’t, a light heart! 
Old Abbot I/lip could not inuent better, 
Or Prior Bolton with his bolt and Ton. 

SD. A Room in the Inn. Enter Host, followed by Ferret. G I, 2 
pleased G 5 a? Fp sy (eS BEOmlCtnG as 4, 6 on’t] on 
it G 8 spite G deceiu’d] deceived G 9 against G 12 
1692 f. supply the er. here lacking 12 rime] Rhime 1692, 1716 
rhyme W, G 
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20] am an Innekeeper, and know my grounds, 

And ftudy *hem; Brayne o’ man, I ftudy *hem: 

I muft ha’ iouiall guefts to driue my ploughs, 

And whiftling boyes to bring my harueft home, 

Or I fhall heare no Flayles thwack. Here, your matter, 
2s And you ha’ beene this fornight, drawing fleas 

Out of my mattes, and pounding ’hem in cages 

Cut out of cards, & thofe rop’d round with pack-thred, 

Drawne thorow birdlime! a fine fubtilty! 

Or poring through a multiplying glaffe, 
30 Vpon a captiu’d crab-loufe, or a cheefe-mite 

To be diffected, as the fports of nature, 

With a neat Spanifh needle! Speculations 

That doe become the age, I doe confeffe! 

As meafuring an Ants egges, with the Silke-wormes, 
35 By a phantaftique inftrument of thred, 

Shall giue you their iuft difference, to a haire! 

Or else recouering o’ dead flyes, with crums! 

(Another queint conclufion i’ the phy/icks) 

Which I ha feene you bufie at, through the key-hole— 
so But neuer had the fate to fee a flye Ent. Louel. 

Aliue i’ your cups, or once heard, drinke mine hoft, 

Or fuch a chearfull chirping charme come from you. 


ACCT... oCene se. 
Lovet. Ferret. Hoft. 
What's that? what’s that? Fer. A buzzing of mine 


About a flye! a murmure that he has. [hoft 

21 ‘hem ] ’em 1692, 1716, W § them G o’'] ret. G 25 fort- 
night 1692 f. 27 roped G_ pack-tred] pack-thread W, G 28 
thorough W, G_ subtilty ] subtility G 35 thread W, G 38 
quaint 1692 f. physicks ] physics G 40 flye— | SN. Enter Lovel. G 
42 chearfull | chearful 1692, 1716, W cheerful G Act I. Scene 2. | 
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Hoft. Sir I am telling your Stote here, Monfieur 


Ferret, 


(For that I heare’s his name) and dare tell you, Sir, 
If you haue a minde to be melancholy, and mutty, 
There’s Footmans Inne, at the townes end, the ftockes, 
Or Carriers Place, at figne o’the broken Waine, 


Manfions of State! 


Take vp your harbour there ; 


There are both flyes and fleas, and all variety 


Of vermine, for infpection, or diffection., 


Lov. 


Vnleffe you can be iouiall. 


We ha fet our reft vp here, Sir, i your Heart. 
Hoft. Sir fet your heart at reft, you fhall not doe it : 


Brayne o’man, 


Be iouiall firft, and drinke, and dance, and drinke. 
Your lodging here, and wi’your daily dumps, 
Is a mere libell ‘gayn’ my houfe and me; 


And, then, your fcandalous commons. 


mine hott? 


Lov. How 


Hoft. Sir, they doe fcandall me, vpo’ the road, here 
A poore quotidian rack o’mutton, roafted, 
Drie, to be grated! and that driuen downe 
VVith beare, and butter-milke, mingled together, 
Or clarified whey, inftead of Claret! 
It is againft my free-hold, my inheritance, 
My Magna charta, Cor letificat, 
To drinke fuch balder dafh, or bonny clabbee! 
Gi’me good wine, or catholique, or chriftian, 
Wine is the word, that glads the heart of man: 
And mine’s the houfe of wine, Sack, fay’s my bufh, 
Be merry, and drinke Sherry; that’s my poéfie! 
For I fhall neuer ioy imy light heart, 
So long as I conceiue a fullen gheft, © 
Or any thing that’s earthy! Lov. Humerous Hott. 
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Hoft. I care not if I be. Lov. But airy alfo, 
Not to defraud you of your rights, or trench 
35 Vpo’ your priviledges, or great charter, 
(For thofe are euery hoftlers language now) 
Say, you were borne beneath thofe fmiling ftarres, 
Haue made you Lord, and owner of the Heart, 
Of the Light Heart in Barnet; fuffer vs 
so Who are more Saturnine, t'enioy the fhade 
Of your round roofe yet. Host. Sir I keepe no fhades 
Nor fhelters, I: for either Owles or Rere-mife. 


ACUI me oCele. a: 


Ferret. Hoft. Lowel. 


He'll make you a bird of night, Sir. Hoff. Bleffe 
you child, 
You’l make you felues fuch. 


Lin. Fra. (the Hoft [peakes 
to his child o’ the by 


Hoft. He’sallthe fonnesIhaue Sir. Lov. Pretty boy! 
Goes he tofchoole? Fer. O Lord, Sir, he prates Latine 
s And ‘twere a parrat, or a play-boy. Lov. Thou— 
Commend’ft him fitly. Fer. To the pitch, he flies, Sir, 
Hee'l tell you what is Latine for a looking-glaffe, 
A beard-brufh, rubber, or quick-warming pan. 
Lov. What's that? Fer. awench, i’ the Inn-phrase 
is al thefe; 
to A looking-glaffe in her eye, 
A beard-brufh with her lips, 
A rubber with her hand, 
And a warming pan with her hips. 


Lov. ’*That your fon mine hott? 
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Hof. This, in your {currile dialect. But my Inne 
Knowes no fuch language. F. That’s becaufe, mine 
hoft, 5 
You doe profeffe the teaching him your felfe. 
Hoft. Sir, I doe teach him fomewhat. By degrees, 
And with a funnell, I make thift to fill 
The narrow veffell, he is but yet, a bottell. 
Lov. O let him lofe no time, though. Hos. Sir, 
he do’s not. 20 
Lov. And leffe his manners. Hos. I prouide for 
thofe, too. 
Come hither Franke, speake to the gentleman 
In Latine: He is melancholy; fay, 
~I long to fee him merry, and fo would treat him. 


Fra. Subtriftis vifw’ es effe aliquantulum patri, 25 
Qui te lauté excipere, etiam ac tractare geftit. Lov. 
Pulehre. 


Hoft. Tell him, I feare it bodes vs fome ill luck, 
His too referuedneffe. Fra. Veretur pater, 
Ne quid nobis mali ominis apportet ifte 
Nimis preclufus vultus. Lov. Belle. A fine child! 3° 
You wounot part with him, mine hoft? H. Who 
told you 
I would not? Lov. I but aske you. Hos. And I 
an{were. 
To whom? for what? Lov. To me, to be my Page. 
Hofit. I know no mifchiefe yet the child hath done, 
To deferue fuch a deftiny. Lov. Why? Ho. Go 
down boy, 35 
And get your break-faft. Truft me, I had rather 
Take a faire halter, wafh my hands, and hang him 
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My felfe, make a cleane riddance of him: then— 
Lo. What? 
Hoft. Then dam him to that defperate courfe of life. 
4 Lov. Call you that defperate, which by a line 
Of inftitution, from our Anceftors, 
Hath beene deriu’d downe to vs, and receiu’d 
In a fucceffion, for the nobleft way 
Of breeding vp our youth, in letters, armes, 
4s Faire meine, difcourfes, ciuill exercife, 
And all the blazon of a Gentleman? 
Where can he learne to vault, to ride, to fence, 
To moue his body gracefuller? to fpeake 
His language purer? or to tune his minde, 
so Or manners, more to the harmony of Nature 
Then, in thefe nourceries of nobility ?— 
Hoft. that was, when the nourceries felfe, was noble, 
And only vertue made it, not the mercate, 
That titles were not vented at the drum, 
ssOr common out-cry; goodneffe gaue the greatneffe, 
And greatneffe worfhip: Euery houfe became 
An Academy of honour, and those parts— 
We fee departed, in the practife, now, 
Quite from the inftitution. Lov. Why doe you fay fo? 
6o Or thinke fo envioufly? doe they not ftill 
Learne there, the Centawres skill, the art of Thrace, 
To ride? or Pollux mytftery, to fence? 
The Pyrrhick geftures, both to dance, and fpring 
In armour, to be actiue for the Warres? 
és To ftudy figures, numbers, and proportions, 
May yeeld ‘hem great in counfels, and the arts 
Graue Neffor, and the wife Vilyjfes practif’d ? 
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To make their Englifh fweet vpon their tongue! 
As reu’rend Chaucer fayes? Hofi. Sir you miftake, 
To play Sir Pandarus my copy hath it, yo 
And carry meffages to Madam Cre//ide. 
Inftead of backing the brave Steed, 0’ mornings, 
To mount the Chambermaid; and for a leape 
O’the vaulting horfe, to ply the vaulting houfe: 
For exercife of armes, a bale of dice, 75 
Or two or three packs of cards, to fhew, the cheat, 
And nimbleneffe of hand: miftake a cloake 
From my Lords back, and.pawne it. Eafe his pockets 
Of a fuperfluous Watch; or geld a iewell 
Of an odde ftone, or fo. Twinge three or foure buttons 8 
From off my Ladyes gowne. Thefe are the arts, 
Or feuen liberall deadly fciences 
Of Pagery, or rather Paganifme, 
As the tides run. To which, if he apply him, 
He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tiburne, 85 
A yeare the earlier: come to read a lecture 
Vpon Aquinas at 8S. Thomas a Waterings, 
And fo goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle! 
Lov. Yo’are tart, mine hoft, and talke aboue your 
feafoning, 
Ore what you feeme: it fhould not come, me thinkes, 9e 
Vnder your cap, this veine of falt, and fharpneffe! 
Thefe ftrikings vpon learning, now and then? 
How long haue you, (if your dul gheft may aske it,) 
Droue this quick trade, of keeping the light-heart, 
Your Manfion, Palace here, or Hotftelry. 95 
Hof. Troth, I was borne to fomewhat, Sir, aboue it. 
Lov. I eafily suspect that: Mine hoft, your name. 
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Hof. They call me Good-ftock. Lov. Sir, and you 
confeffe it, 

Both i’your language, treaty, and your bearing. 

Hof. Yet all, Sir, are not fonnes o’the white Hen; 
Nor can we, as the Song/ier fayes, come all 
To be wrapt foft and warme in fortunes smock: 
When the is pleas’d to trick, or trompe mankinde: 
Some may be Cotes, as in the cards; but, then 
Some mutt be knaues, fome varlets, baudes, and oftlers, 
As aces, duizes, cards o’ten, to face it 
Out, ithe game, which all the world is. Lov. But, 
It being i’your free-will (as ‘twas) to choofe 
What parts you would fuftaine, me thinkes, a man 
Of your fagacity, and cleare noftrill, fhould 
Haue made, another choife, then of a place 
So fordid, as the keeping of an Jnne: 
Where euery Jowial Tinker, for his chinke, 
May cry, mine hoft, to crambe, giue vs drinke ; 
And doe not /linke, but fkinke, or elfe you Jtinke. 
Rogue, Baud, and Cheater, call you by the furnames, 
And knowne Synonyma of your profeffion. 
' Hof. But if I be no fuch; who then’s the Rogue, 
In vnderftanding, Sir, J meane? who erres? 
Who tinkleth then? or perfonates Thom. Tinker? 
Your weazill here may tell you J talke baudy, 
And teach my boy it; and you may beleeue him: 
But Sir at your owne peril, if J doe not: 
And at his too, if he doe lie, and affirme it. 
No flander ftrikes, leffe hurts, the innocent. 
If IJ be honeft, and that all the cheat 
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Be, of my felfe, in keeping this Light Heart, 

VVhere, J imagine all the world’s a Play; 

The ftate, and mens affaires, all paffages 

Of life to {pring new /cenes come in, goe out, x30 

And fhift, and vanifh; and if J haue got 

A feat, to fit at eafe here, i’ mine Inne, 

To fee the Comedy; and laugh, and chuck 

At the variety, and throng of humors, 

And difpofitions, that come iuftling in, 135 

And out ftill, as they one droue hence another: 

VVhy, will you enuy me my happineffe? 

Becaufe you are fad, and lumpifh; carry a Loade-ftone 

[your pocket, to hang kniues on; or Jet rings, 

T’entice light ftrawes to leape at "hem: are not taken 10 

VVith the alacrities of an hoft! °Tis more, 

And iuftlier, Sir, my wonder, why you tooke 

My houfe vp, Fidlers Hall, the Seate of noyfe, 

And mirth, an J/nne here, to be droufie in, 

And lodge your lethargie in the Light Heart, 145 

As if fome cloud from Court had beene your Harbinger, 

Or Cheape-fide debt-Bookes, or fome Miftreffe charge, 

Seeing your loue grow corpulent, giit a dyet, 

By abfence some, fuch mouldy paffion! [cal’d. 
Lo. ‘Tis gueff'd vnhappily. Fe. Mine holt, yo’are 1° 
HT. I come, boyes. L. Ferret haue not you bin 

ploughing 

VVith this mad Oxe, mine hoft? nor he with you? 
Fer. For what Sir? Lov. VVhy, to finde my 

riddle out. 
Fer. I hope, you doe beleeue, Sir, I can finde 
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ss Other difcourfe to be at, then my Majfter 
With Hoftes, and Hoft’lers. Louw. If you can, ’tis well. 
Goe downe, and fee, who they are come in, what ghetts ; 
And bring me word. 


Acts Seene 4. 
Lovel. 


O loue, what paffion art thou! 

So tyrannous! and trecherous! firft t’en-flaue, 
And then betray, all that in truth do serue thee! 
That not the wifeft, nor the warieft creature, 

s Can more diffemble thee, then he can beare 
Hot burning coales, in his bare palme, or bofome! 
And leffe, conceale, or hide thee, then a flafh 
Of enflam’d powder, whofe whole light doth lay it 
Open, to all difcouery, euen of thofe, 

xo Who haue but halfe an eye, and leffe of nofe! 
An Hoft, to find me! who is, commonly, 
The log, a little o’this fide the figne-poft! 
Or, at the beft, fome round growne thing! a lug, 
Fac’d, with a beard, that fills out to the ghetts, 

xs And takes in, fro’the fragments o’their ieftes? 
But, I may wrong this, out of fullennes, 
Or my mis-taking humor? Pray thee, phant’fie, 
Be lay’d, againe. And, gentle-Melancholy, 
Do not oppreffe me. I will be as filent, 

20 As the tame louer fhould be, and as foolifh. 


Act. -seenear: 


Hofit. Ferret. Louel. 
My Gheft, my Gheft, be Joiwall, I befeech thee. 
I haue frefh golden ghefts, ghefts o’the game: 
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Three coach-full! Lords! and Ladies! new come in. 
And I will cry them to thee, ’and thee, to them, 
So I can fpring a fmile, but i’this brow, 5 
That like the rugged Roman Alderman,— 
Old mafter Groffe, furnam’d Ayedaotos. Ent. Ferret. 
Was neuer feene to laugh, but at an Affe. 
Fer. Sir here’s the Lady Frampul. Lou. How! 
Fer. And her train. 
Lord Beaufort, & Lord Latimer, the Coronel 10 
Tipto’, with Miftris Cis, the Chamber-mayd: 
Trundle, the Coachman—Lou. Stop, difcharge the 
houfe: 
And get my horfes ready, bid the Groome 
Bring *hem to the back gate. Hos. What meane you 
Sir? 
Lou. To take faire leaue, mine Hoft. Hos. I hope, 
my Ghest, 15 
Though I haue talked fomwhat aboue my fhare, 
At large, and bene i’the altitudes, th’extrauagants, 
Neither my felfe, nor any of mine haue gin you 
The caufe, to quit my houfe, thus, on the fodaine. 
Lou. No, I affirme it, on my faith. Excufe me, 2 
From fuch a rudenes; I was now beginning 
To taft, and loue you: and am heartily fory, 
Any occafion fhould be fo compelling, 

To vrge my abrupt departure, thus. But— 
Neceffity’s a Tyran, and commands it. 25 
Hof. She fhall command me firft to fire my bufh; 

Then breake vp houfe: Or, if that will not ferue, 
To breake with all the world. Turne country bankrupt. 
I’mine owne towne, vpo’the Mercat-day, 
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30 And be protefted, for my butter, and egges, 
To the laft bodge of oates, and bottle of hay; 
Ere you fhall leaue me, I will breake my heart: 
Coach, and Coach-horfes, Lords, and Ladies pack? 
All my frefh ghefts fhall ftinke! IT le pul my figne, down 
35 Conuert mine Inne, to an Almes-houfe! or a Spittle, 
For lazers, or fwitch-fellers! Turne it, to 
An Academy o’rogues! or giit away 
For a free-fchoole, to breed vp beggers in, 
And fend ‘hem to the canting Vniuerfities 
40 Before you leaue me. Lov. Troth, and I confeffe, 
I am loath, mine hoft, to leaue you: your expreffions 
Both take, and hold me. But, in cafe I ftay, 
I muft enioyne you and your whole family 
To priuacy, and to conceale me. For, 
4s The fecret is, I would not willingly, 
See, or be feene, to any of this ging, 
Efpecially, the Lady. Hof. Braine o’man, 
What monfter is fhe? or Cocatrice in veluet, 
That kilsthus? Lov. O good words, mine hoft. Sheis 
so A noble Lady! great in blood! and fortune! 
Faire! and a wit! but of fo bent a phant’fie, 
As fhe thinks nought a happineffe, but to haue 
A multitude of feruants! and, to get them, 
(Though fhe be very honeft) yet fhe venters 
ss Wpon thefe precipices, that would make her 
Not feeme fo, to fome prying, narrow natures. 
We call her, Sir, the Lady Frances Frampul, 
Daughter and heire to the Lord Frampul. Hof. Who? 
He that did loue in Oxford, firft, a ftudent, 
éo And, after, married with the daughter of—Lo. Silly. 
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Hof. Right, of whom the tale went, to turne 
Puppet-m’. 
Lov. And trauell with Yong Goo/e, the Motion-man: 
Hof. And lie, and liue with the Gipjies halfe a 
yeare 
Together, from his wife. Lo. The very fame: 
The mad Lord Frampul! And this fame is his daughter! 6s 
But as cock-brain’d as ere the father was! 
There were two of *hem, Frances and Letitia ; 
But Letice was loft yong; and, as the rumor 
Flew then, the mother vpon it loft her felfe. 
A fond weake woman, went away in a melancholy, 7° 
Becaufe fhe brought him none but girles, fhe thought 
Her husband lou’d her not. And he, as foolifh, 
Too late refenting the caufe giu’n, went after, 
In queft of her, and was not heard of fince. 
Hof. A ftrange divifion of a familie! 75 
Lov. And fcattered, as i’the great confufion! 
Hof. But yet the Lady, th’heire, enioyes the land. 
Lov. And takes all lordly wayes how to confume it 
As nobly as fhe can; if cloathes, and feafting, 
And the authoriz’d meanes of riot will doe it. Ent. Fer. % 
Hoft. She fhewes her extract, and I honor her 
for it. 


UN CCs tee CClC. 0: 
Ferret. Lovel. Hoft. Cicelie. 
Your horfes Sir are ready; and the houfe 
Dif—Lou. Pleaf’d, thou thinkft? Fer. I cannot tel, 
dischargd 
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TY am fure it is. Low. Charge it again, good Ferret. 
And make vnready the horfes: Thou knowft how. 
s Chalke, and renew the rondels. I am, now 
Refolu’d to ftay. Fer. I eafily thought so, 
When you fhould heare what’s purpof’d. LD. What? 
Fer. To throw 
The houfe out o’the windo? Hof. Braine o’man, 
I fhall ha’the worft o’that! will they not throw 
xo My houfhold ftuffe out, firft? Cufhions, and Carpets, 
Chaires, ftooles, & bedding? is not their fports my 
ruine? 
Lov. Feare not, mine hoft, Iam not o’the fellowfhip. 
Fer. I cannot fee, Sir, how you will auoid it; 
They know already, all, you are i’'the houfe. 
Lov; Who. iknow?) Fo “Ther Lords they have 


x5 feene me, & enquir’d it. 
Lov. Why were you feene? Fer. Becaufe indeed 
I had 


No med’cine, Sir, to goe inuifible: 

No Ferne-feed in my pocket; Nor an Opal 

Wrapt in a Bay-leafe, i’my left fift, 

To charme their eyes with. H. He dos giue you 
20 reafons 

As round as Giges ring: which, fay the Ancients, 

Was a hoop ring; and that is, round as a hoop! 

Lov. You will hayour Rebus ftill, mine hoft. Hos. 

I mutt. 

Fer. My Lady, too, lookt out o’the windo, & cal’d me. 
as And fee where Secretary Pru. comes from her, Zt. Pru. 

Emploi’d vpon fome Ambaffy vnto you— 
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Hoft. Tle meet her, if fhe come vpon emploiment; 
Faire Lady, welcome, as your hoft can make you. 
Pru. Forbeare, Sir, Iam firft to haue mine audience, 
Before the complement. This gentleman 3o 
Is my addreffe to. Hoff. And it is in ftate. 
Pru. My Lady, Sir, as glad o’the encounter 
To finde a feruant here, and fuch a feruant, 
Whom fhe fo values; with her beft refpects, 
Defires to be remembred: and inuites  , 35 
Your nobleneffe, to be a part, to day, 
Of the fociety, and mirth intended 
By her, and the yong Lords, your fellow-feruants. 
Who are alike ambitious of enioying 
The faire requeft; and to that end haue fent 40 
Me, their, imperfect Orator, to obtaine it: 
Which if I may, they haue elected me, 
And crown’d me, with the title of a foueraigne 
Of the dayes {ports deuifed ithe Inne, 
So you be pleaf’d to adde your fuffrage to it. 45 
Lov. So I be pleas’d, my gentle miftreffe Prudence ? 
You cannot thinke me of that courfe condition, 
T’enuy you any thing. Hof. That's nobly fay’d! 
And like my gheft! Lov. I gratulate your honor; 
And fhould, with cheare, lay hold on any handle, — s° 
That could aduance it. But for me to thinke, 
I can be any rag, or particle 
O’your Ladyes care, more then to fill her lift, 
She being the Lady, that profeffeth {till 
To loue no foule, or body, but for endes; 55 
Which are her f{ports: And is not nice to f{peake this, 
But doth proclame it, in all companies: 
Her Ladifhip muft pardon my weake counfels, 
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And weaker will, if it decline tobay her. 
co Pru. O mafter Louel you muft not giue credit 
To all that Ladies publiquely profeffe, 
Or talke, o’th vollee, vnto their feruants: 
Their tongues and thoughts, oft times lie far afunder. 
Yet, when they pleafe, they haue their cabinet counfels, 
6s And referud thoughts, and can retire themfelues 
As well as others. Hof. I, the fubtleft of vs! 
Al that is borne within a Ladies lips— 
Pru. Is not the iffue of their hearts, mine hoft. 
Hof. Or kiffe, or drinke afore me. Pru. Stay, ex- 
cufe me 
7o Mine errand is not done. Yet, if her Ladyfhips 
Slighting, or difefteeme, Sir, of your feruice, 
Hath formerly begot any dittatte, 
Which I not know of: here, I vow vnto you, 
Vpon a Chambermaids fimplicity, 
75 Referuing, ftill, the honour of my Lady, 
I will be bold to hold the glaffe vp to her, 
To fhew her Ladyfhip where fhe hath err’d, 
And how to tender fatisfaction : 
So you vouchfafe to proue, but the dayes venter. 
Ho. What fay you, Sir? where are you? are you 
80 within ? 
Lov. Yes: I will waite vpon her, and the company. 
Hof. It is enough, Queene Prudence, I will bring 
him : 
And, o’this kiffe. I long’d to kiffe a Queene! 
Lov. There is no life on earth, but being in loue! 
8s There are no ftudies, no delights, no bufineffe, 
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No entercourfe, or trade of fenfe, or foule, 
But what is loue! I was the lazieft creature, 
The moft vnprofitable figne of nothing, 
The verieft drone, and flept away my life 
Beyond the Dormoufe, till I was in loue! go 
And, now, I can out-wake the Nightingale, 
Out-watch an vfurer, and out-walke him too, 
Stalke like a ghoft, that haunted "bout a treafure: 
And all that phant’fi’d treafure, it is loue! 
Hoff. But is your name Lowe-ill, Sir, ‘or Loue-well ? 95 
I would know that. Lov. I doe not know’t my felfe, 
Whether it is. But it is Loue hath beene 
The hereditary paffion of our houfe, 
My gentle hoft, and, as I gueffe, my friend; 
The truth is, I haue lou’d this Lady long, 100 
And impotently, with defire enough, 
But no fucceffe: for I haue ftill forborne 
To expreffe it, in my perfon, to her. Hof. How then? 
Lov. I ha’ fent her toyes, verfes, and Anagram’s 
Trials o’wit, mere trifles fhe has commended, 105 
But knew not whence they came, nor could fhe gueffe. 
Hoft. This was a pretty ridling way of wooing! 
Lov. I oft haue bene, too, in her company ; 
And look’d vpon her, a whole day; admird her; 
Lou’d her, and did not tell her fo; lou’d ftill, 110 
Look’d ftill, and lou’d: and lou’d, and look’d, and figh’d ; 
But, as a man neglected, I came of, 
And vnregarded—Hoff. Could you blame her, Si, 
When you were filent, and not faid a word? 
Lov. O but I lou’d the more: and fhe might read it 
Beft, in my filence, had fhe bin—Hof. As melan- 
cholique 
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As you are. ’Pray you, why would you ftand mute, Sir? 
Lov. O thereon hangs a hiftory, mine hoft. 

Did you euer know, or heare, of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who feru’d fo brauely in France? I was his page, 

And, ere he dy’d, his friend! I follow’d him, 

Firft, ithe warres; and ithe times of peace, 

I waited on his ftudies: which were right. 

He had no Arthwrs, nor no Rojicleer’s, 

No Knights o’the Sunne, nor Amadis de Gaule’s, 

Primalions, and Pantagruel’s, publique Nothings ; 

Abortiues of the fabulous darke cloytter, 

Sent out to poifon courts, and infeft manners: 

But great Achilles, Agamemnons acts, 

Sage Ne/fors counfels, and Viyjes flights, 

Tydides fortitude, as Homer wrought them 

In his immortall phant’fie, for examples 

Of the Heroick vertue. Or, as Virgil, 

That mafter of the Epick poeme, limn’d 

Pious Aineas, his religious Prince, 

Bearing his aged Parent on his fhoulders, 

Rapt from the flames of Troy, with his yong fonne! 

And thefe he brought to practife, and to vfe. 

He gaue me firft my breeding, I acknowledge, 

Then fhowr'd his bounties on me, like the Howres, 

That open-handed fit vpon the clouds, 

And preffe the liberality of heauen 

Downe to the laps of thankfull men! But then, 

The truft committed to me, at his death, 

Was aboue all! and left fo ftrong a tye 

On all my powers! as time fhall not diffolue! 
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Till it difsolue it felfe, and bury all! 

The care of his braue heire, and only fonne! 

Who being a vertuous, fweet, yong, hopefull Lord, 

Hath caft his firft affections on this Lady. 

And though I know, and may prefume her fuch, 

As, out of humor, will returne no loue; 

And therefore might indifferently be made 

The courting-{ftock, for all to practife on, 

As fhe doth practife on all vs, to fcorne: 

Yet, out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt profeff’d, J ha’made a felfe-decree, 

N’ere to exprefse my perfon; though my paffion 

Burne me to cinders. Hoff. Then yo’are not fo fubtle, 

Or halfe fo read in Loue-craft, as I tooke you. 

Come, come, you are no Phoenix: an’ you were, 

I fhould expect no miracle from your afhes. 

Take fome aduice. Be ftill that rag of loue, 

You are. Burne on, till you turne tinder. 

This Chambermaid may hap to proue the fteele, 

To ftrike a fparke out o’the flint, your miftrefse, 

May beget bonfires yet, you doe not know, 

What light may be fore’d out, and from what darknes. 
Lov. Nay, I am fo refolu’d, as ftill Ile loue 

Tho’ not confefse it. Hoff. That’s, Sir, as it chances: 

Wee'll throw the dice for it: Cheare vp. Lov. I doe. 


Act 2. Scene 1. 


Lady. Prudence. 


Come wench, this fute will ferue: difpatch, make ready. 
It was a great deale with the biggeft for me; 
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Which made me leaue it off after once wearing. 
How do’s it fit? wilt come together? Pru. hardly. 
Lad. Thou muft make fhift with it. Pride feeles 
5 no pain. 
Girt thee hard, Pru. Pox o’this errand Taylour, 
He angers me beyond all marke of patience. 
Thefe bafe Mechanicks neuer keepe their word, 

In any thing they promife. Pru. ’Tistheirtrade, madam ; 
ro To fweare and breake, they all grow rich by breaking, 
More then their words; their honefties, and credits, 

Are ftill the firft commodity they put off. 
Lad. And worft, it feemes, which makes ’hem do’t 
fo often. 
If he had but broke with me, I had not car’d, 
x5 But, with the company, the body politique— 
Pru. Fruftrate our whole defigne, hauing that time, 
And the materials in fo long before? 

Lad. And he to faile in all, and difappoint vs? 
The rogue deferues a torture—Pru. To be crop’d 
20 With his owne Scizzers. Lad. Let’s deuife him one. 

Pru. And ha’the ftumps fear’d vp with his owne 
fearing candle? 
Lad. Clofe to his head, to trundle on his Sees 
Tle ha’the Leaffe of his Wane: cut out in meafures. 
Pru. And he be ftrangl’d with “*hem? Lad. No, 
no life 
2s 1 would ha’touch’t, but ftretch’d on his owne yard 
He fhold be alittle, ha’the /frappado? Pru. Or an 
ell of taffata 
Drawne thorow his guts, by way of glifter, & fir'd 
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With aqua vite? Lad. Burning i’the hand 
With the preffing iron cannot faue him. Pru. Yes, 
Now I haue got this on: I doe forgiue him, 30 
What robes he fhould ha’ brought. Lad. Thou art 
not cruell, 
Although ftreight-lac’d, I fee, Pru! Pru. This is well. 
Lad. ’Tis rich enough! But ’tis not what J meant 


thee! 
I would ha’ had thee brauer then my felfe, 
And brighter farre. ‘Twill fit the Players yet, 35 


When thou haft done with it, and yeeld thee fomwhat. 
Pru. That were illiberall, madam, and mere fordid 
In me, to let a fute of yours come there. 
~ Lad. Tut, all are Players, and but ferue the Scene. Pru, 
Difpatch; I feare thou doft not like the prouince, 40 
Thou art fo long a fitting thy felfe for it. 
Here is a Scarfe, to make thee a knot finer. 
Pr. You fend me a feafting, madame. La. Weare 


it wench. 
Pru. Yes. but, with leaue o’your Ladifhip, I would 
tel you 
This can but beare the face of an odde iourney. 45 
Lad. Why Pru? Pru. A Lady of your ranke and 
quality, 


To come to a publique Inne, fo many men, 

Yong Lords, and others, iyour company ! 

And not a woman but my felfe, a Chamber-maid! 
Lad. Thou doubt’ft to be ouer-layd Pru? Feare 

it not, 50 

I le beare my part, and fhare with thee, i’'the venter. 
Pru. O but the cenfure, madame, is the maine, 

What will they fay of you? or iudge of me? 
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To be tranflated thus, "boue all the bound 

ss Of fitneffe, or decorum? Lad. How, now! Pru! 
Turn’d foole vpo’ the fuddaine? and talke idly 
I'thy beft cloathes? fhoot bolts, and fentences, 
T’affright babies with? as if I liu’d 
To any other /cale, then what’s my owne? 

6o Or fought my felfe, without my felfe, from home? 

Pru. Your Ladyfhip will pardon me, my fault: 
If I haue ouer-fhot, Ple fhoote no more. 
Lad. Yes fhoot againe, good Pru, Ile ha’thee fhoot, 
And aime, and hit: I know ’tis loue in thee, 
és And fo I doe interpret it. Pru. Then madame, 
Il’d craue a farther leaue. Lad. Be it to licence, 
It fha’ not want an eare, Pru, Say, what is it? 
Pru. A toy I haue, to raife a little mirth, 
To the defigne in hand. Lad. Out with it, Pru, 

70 =If it but chime of mirth. Pru. Mine hoft has, ma- 
A pretty boy ithe houfe, a deinty child, [dame, 
His fonne, and is o’your Ladifhips name too, Frances, 
Whom if your Ladifhip would borrow of him, 

And giue me leaue to dreffe him, as J would, 

75 Should make the fineft Lady, and kinf-woman, 

To keepe you company, and deceiue my Lords, 
Vpo’the matter, with a fountaine o’fport. 

Lad. I apprehend thee, and the fource of mirth 
That it may breed: but is he bold enough, 

so The child? and well affur’d? Pru. As Iam, madame, 
Haue him in no fufpicion, more then me. 

Here comes mine hoft: will you but pleafe to aske him, 
Or let me make the motion? Lad. Which thou 


wilt, Pru. 
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Eictecw ) oceneez, 
Hoft. Lady. Prudence. Franke. 


Your Ladifhip, and all your traine are welcome. 
Lad. I thank my hearty hoft. Hof. fo is your 
Souerainty, 
Madame, J wifh you ioy o’your new gowne. 

Lad. It fhouldha’bin, my hoft, but Stuffe, our Taylor 
Has broke with vs, you fhall be o’the counfell. 5 
Pru. Hewilldeferue it, madame, my Lady has heard 

You haue a pretty fonne, mine hoft, fhe’ld fee him. 
Lad. I very faine, I pr’y thee let me fee him, 
Hoft. Your Ladifhip fhall prefently, Ho Ser. Anone. 

Bid Franke come hither, Anone, vnto my Lady, 10 

Jt is a bafhfull child, homely brought vp, 

In a rude hoftelry. But the light Heart 

Jt is his fathers, and it may be his. 

Here he comes. Frank falute my Lady. Fra. I doe 

What, madame, J am defign’d to by my birthright, «5 

As heire of the light Heart, bid you, moft welcome. 
Lad. And I beleeue your moft, my prettie boy, 

Being fo emphafed by you. Fra. Your Ladifhip, 

If you beleeue it fuch, are fure to make it. 

Lad. Pretily anfwer'd! Js your name Francis? 
Fra. Yes. 20 

Lad. Iloue mine own the better. Fra. If J knew 
yours, 

I fhould make hafte to doe fo too, good madame. 
Lad. It is the fame with yours. F. Mine then 

acknowledgeth 
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The luftre it receiues, by being nam’d, after. 
Lad. You will win vpon me in complement. Fra. 
25 By filence. 
Lad. A modeft, and a faire well-fpoken-child. 
Hof. Her Ladifhip, fhall haue him, foueraigne Pru, 
Or what I haue befide: diuide my heart, 
Betweene you and your Lady. Make your vfe of it: 
30 My houfe is yours, my fonne is yours. Behold, 
I tender him to your feruice; Franke, become 
What thefe braue Ladies would ha’ you. Only this, 
There is a chare-woman ithe houfe, his nurfe, 
An Irifh woman, I tooke in, a beggar, 
35 That waits vpon him; a poore filly foole, 
But an impertinent, and fedulous one, 
As euer was: will vexe you on all occafions, 
Neuer be off, or from you, but in her fleepe; 
Or drinke which makes it. She doth loue him fo, 
so Or rather doate on him. Now, for her, a fhape, 
As we may dreffe her (and Ile helpe) to fit her, 
With a tuft-taffata cloake, an old French hood, 
And other pieces, heterogene enough. 
Pru. We ha’ brought a ftandard of apparrell, down, 
4s Becaufe this Taylor fayld vs i’the maine. [then. 
Hof. She fhall aduance the game. Pru. About it 
And fend but Trundle, hither, the coachman, to me: 
Hof. I fhall: But Pru, let Lowel ha’ faire quarter. 
Pru. The beft. Lad. Our Hoft (me thinks) is 
very gamefome. 
Pru. How like you the boy? Lad. A miracle! 
50 Pru. Good Madame 
But take him in, and fort a sute for him, 
le giue our Trundle his inftructions ; 
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And wayt vpon your Ladifhip, i’the inftant. 
Lad. But Pru, what fhall we call him, when we 
ha’dreft him? 
Pr. My Lady-No-body, Any thing what you wil. ss 
Lad. Call him Letitia, by my fifters name, 
And fo t’will minde our mirth too, we haue in hand. 


XC tha wenICene, 2. 


Prudence. Trundle. 4 


Good Trundie, you mutt ftraight make ready the Coach, 
And lead the horfes out but halfe a mile, 

Into the fields, whether you will, and then 

Drive in againe, with the Coach-leaues put downe, 
At the backe gate, and fo to the backe ftayres, 5 
As if you brought in fome body, to my Lady, 

A Kinfwoman, that fhe fent for, Make that anfwer 

If you be askd; and giue it out i’the houfe, fo. 

Tru. What trick is this, good Miftriffe Secretary, 
Youl’d put vponvs? Pru. Vs? Do you fpeake plurall?? 
Tru. Me and my mares are vs. Pru. If you fo 

ioyne ‘hem 

Elegant Trundle, you may vfe your figures. 
I can but vrge, it is my Ladies feruice. 

Tru. Good Miftriffe Prudence, you can vrge inough. 
FI know you’are Secretary to my Lady, re 
And Miftreffe Steward. Pru. You'l ftill be trundling, 
And ha’your wages ftopt, now at the Audite. 

Tru. ‘Tis true, you ’are Gentlewoman o’the horfe too. 
Or what you will befide, Pru, J do thinke it: 
My beft to’obey you. Pru. AndIthinke fo too, Trundle. 2 
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WCC 27 Fp cene 4. 
Beaufort. Latimer. Hoft. 


Why here’s returne inough of both our venters, 
If we doe make no more difcouery. Lat. what? 
Then o’ this Parafite? Bea. O, he’s a deinty one. 
The Parafite o’the houfe. Lat. here comes mine Hoft. 
s Hof. My Lords, you both are welcome to the Heart. 
Bea. To the light heart we hope. Lat. And mery, 
I {weare. 
We neuer yet felt fuch a fit of laughter, 
As your glad heart hath offerd vs, fin’ we entred. 
Bea. How came you by this propertie? Hof. who? 
my Fly? 
Bea. Your Fly if you call him fo. Hof. Nay, he 

10 is that. ; 

And will be ftill. Beau. In euery difh and pot? 
Hof. In euery cup, and company, my Lords, 

A Creature of all liquors, all complexions, 

Be the drinke what it will, hee’l haue his fip. 

:; Lat. Heisfitted withaname. Hof. And he ioyes in’t. 

I had him when I came to take the Inne, here 
Affign’d me ouer, in the Inuentory, 
As an old implement, a peice of houfhold-ftuffe, 
And fo he doth remaine. Bea. Iuft fuch a thing, 
We thought him. Jat. Is he a fcholler? Hof. 

20 Nothing leffe. 

But colours for it, as you fee, wear’s black: 

And fpeakes a little taynted, fly-blowne Latin, 
After the Schoole. Bea. Of Stratford o’the Bow. 
For Lillies Latine, is to him vnknow. 


SD. Scene II Another room in the Same. Enter lord Beaufort and 
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Lat. What calling has’ he? Hof. Only to call in, 2s 
Enflame the reckoning, bold to charge a bill, 
Bring vp the fhot i’the reare, as his owne word is, 
Bea. And do’s it in the difcipline of the houfe? 
As Corporall o’the field, Mae/tro del Campo! 
Hof. And vifiter generall, of all the roomes: 30 
He has’ form’d a fine militia for the Inne, too. 
Bea. And meanes to publifh it? Hof. With all 
his titles. 
Some call him Deacon Fly, fome Doctor’ Fly. 
Some Captaine, fome Leiutenant, But my folkes 
Doe call him Quarter-mafter, Fly, which he is. 35 


INCt 2 OCenenh, 
Tipto. Hof. Flie. Beaufort. Latimer. 
Come Quarter-matter Fly. Hof. Here’s one, already, 
Hath got his: Vitles. Zip. Doctor! ly. Noble 
Colonel! 
No Doctor, yet. A poore profeffor of ceremony, 
Here i'the Inne, retainer to the hoft, 
I difcipline the houfe. TZ%p. Thou read’ft a lecture. s 
Vnto the family here, when is thy day? 
Hi. eUhis- is the day. Tp. Tle heare’ thee, and 
ha’thee a Doctour, 
Thou fhalt be one, thou haft a Doctors looke! 
A face difputatiue, of Salamanca. 
Hof. Who's this? Lat. The glorious Colonel 
Tipto, Hoft, 10 
Bea. One talkes vpon his tiptoes, if you’l heare him. 
Tip. Thou haft good learning in thee, macte Fly. 
Fly. And I say macte, to my Colonel. 
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Hoft. Well macted of "hem both. Bea. They are 
match’d 1’faith. 
15 Tip. But Fly, why macte? Fly. Quasi magis aucte, 
My honourable Colonel. Tip. What a Critique ? 
Hoft. There’s another acceffion, Critique Fly. 
Lat. 1 feare a taynt here i’'the Mathematiques. 
They fay, lines paralell doe neuer meet; 
2 He has met his paralell in wit, and {chole-craft. 
Bea. They fide, not meet man, mend your metaphor, 
And faue the credit of your Mathematiques. 
Tip. But Fly, how cam’ft thou to be here, committed 
Vnto this Inne? Fly, Vpon fufpicion o’drinke, Sir, 
2s | was taken late one night, here, with the Tapfter, 
And the vnder-officers, and fo depofited. 
Tip. Iwillredeeme thee, Fly, and place thee better, 
With a faire Lady. Fly. A Lady, fweet Sir Glorious ! 
Tip. A Sou'raigne Lady. Thou fhalt be the Bird 
jo Lo Soueraigne Pru, Queene of our fports, her Fly, 
The Fly in houfhold, and in ordinary; 
Bird of her eare, and fhe fhall weare thee there! 
A Fly of gold, enamel’d, and a {choole-Fly. 
Hoft. The fchoole, then are my ftables, or the cellar, 
35 WVhere he doth ftudy, deepely, at his houres, 
Cafes of cups, I doe not know how {fpic’d 
VVith confcience, for the Tapfter, and the Hoftler: as 
VVhofe horfes may be coffen’d? or what lugs 
Fil’d vp with froth? that is his way of learning. 
so ©6©Tip. VVhat antiquated Fether’s that, that talkes? 
Fly. The worfhipfull hoft, my patron, M' Good-ffock : 
A merry Greke, and cants in Latine, comely, 
Spins like the parifh top.. Tip. Tle fet him vp, then. 
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Art thou the Dominus? Hoff. Fac-totum here, Sir. 
Tip. Hoft reall o’the houfe? and Cap of Maintenance? 5: 
Hoft. The Lord o’the light heart, Sir, Cap a pie; 

VVhereof the Fether is the Embleme, Colonel, 

Put vp, with the Ace of Hearts! Tip. But why in 

Cuerpo ? 

I hate to fee an hoft, and old, in Cuerpo. 

Hoft. Cuerpo? what’s that? Tip. Light, skipping 


hofe and doublet. 50 
The horfe boyes garbe! poore blank, and halfe blank 
Cuerpo, | 


They relifh not the grauity of an hott, 
VVho fhould be King at Armes, and ceremonies, 
In his owne houfe! know all, to the goldweights. 
Bea. WVhy that his Fly doth for him here, your Bird. ss 
Tip. But I would doe it my felfe, were I my Hott, 
I would not fpeake vnto a Cooke of quality, 
Your Lordships footman, or my Ladies Trundle, 
In Cuerpo! If a Dog but ftayd below 
That were a dog of fafhion, and well nof’d, 60 
And could prefent himfelfe; I would put on 
The Savoy chaine about my neck; the ruffe; 
And cuffes of Flanders; then the Naples hat; 
VVith the Rome hatband; and the Florentine Agate; 
The Millan sword; the cloake of Genoa; fet 65 
With Brabant buttons; all my giuen pieces: 
Except my gloues, the natiues of Madrid, 
To entertaine him in! and complement 
With a tame cony, as with a Prince that fent it. 
Hof. The fame deeds, though, become not euery 
man. 7° 
What fits a Colonel, will not fit an Hott. 
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Tip. Your Spanifh Hoft is neuer feen in Cuerpo, 
Without his Paramento’s, cloake, & fword. Fl. Sir, 
He ha’s the father of fwords within, a long {word 

7s Blade cornifh, ful'd, of Sir Rud Hudibras. 

Tip. And, why a long fword, bully bird? thy fence? 

Fl. To note him a tall-man, and a Matter of fence. 

Tip. But doth he teach the Spanifh way of Don 

Lewis ? 

Fli. No, the Greeke Mafter he. Tip. what cal you 

him? fli. Huclide. 

s Tip, Fart vpon Huclide, he is ftale, & antique, 
Gime the modernes. fli. Sir he minds no modernes, 
Go by, Hieronymo! Tip. What was he? Fli. The 

Italian, 
That plaid with Abbot Antony, ithe Friars, 
And Blinkin-fops the bold. Tip. I mary, thofe, 

ss Had fencing names, what are become o’them? 

Hof. They had their times, and we can fay, they were. 
So had Caranza his: fo hath Don Lewis. 

Tip. Don Lewis of Madrid, is the fole Mafter 
Now, of the world! Hof. But this, o’the other world. 

90 Huclide demonftrates! he! Hee’s for all! 

The only Fencer of name, now in Ely/iwm. 

Fli. He do’s it all, by lines, and angles, Colonel, 
By parallels, and fections, has his Diagrammes! 

Bea. Wilt thou be flying, Fly? Lat. At all, why 

not? 

95 The ayre’s as free for a fly, as for an Hagle. 

Bea. A Buzzard! he is in his contemplation. 

Tip. Huclide a Fencer, and in the Elyfium! 
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Hof. He play’d a prize, laft weeke, with Archimedes, 
And beate him, Iaffure you. Tip. Doe you affure me? 
For what? Hof. For foure ithe hundred. Gi'me fiue, 100 
And I affure you, againe. Tip. Hoft, peremptory, 
You may be tane: But where? whence had you this? 

Hof. WVpo’ the road, A poft, that came from thence, 
Three dayes agoe, here, left it with the Tapfter. 

Fli. Who is indeede a thorough-fare of newes, 105 
Tack Iug with the great belly, a witty fellow! 

Hof. Your Bird here heard him. Tip. Did you 

heare him Bird? 

Hof. Speake i’the faith of a flie. Fli. Yes, and 

he told vs, 
~ Of one that was the Prince of Oranges fencer, 
Tip. Steuinus? Fli. Sir the fame, had challeng’d 
Euclhide x10 
At thirty weapons, more then Archimedes 
Ere faw, and engines: moft of his owne Inuention. 
Tip. This may haue credit, and chimes reafon, this! 
If any man endanger Euclide, Bird, 
Obferue, (that had the honor to quit Hurope 15 
This forty yeare) tis he. He put downe Scaliger ! 

Fli. And he was a great Mafter. Bea. Not of 

fence, Fly. 

Tip. Excufe him, Lord, he went o’the fame grounds. 

Bea. On the fame earth I thinke, with other mortals? 

Tip. I meane, {weet Lord, the Mathematiques. Bafta! 120 
When thou know’ft more, thou wilt take leffe, greene 

honor. 
He had his circles, femicircles, quadrants— 
Fli. He writ a booke o’the quadrature o’the Circle. 
Tip. Cyclometria, I read—Bea. The title onely. 
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vs Lat. And Indice. Bea. If it had one of that, quere. 
What infolent, halfe-witted things, thefe are? 
Lat. So are all fmatterers, infolent, and impudent. 
Bea. They lightly go together. Lat. Tis my 
wonder! 
Two Animals fhould hawke at all difcourfe thus! 
x30 Flie euery fubiect to the Marke, or retriue— 
Bea. And neuer ha’ the lucke to be i'the right! 
Lat. Tis fome folkes fortune! Bea. Fortune's a 
Bawd, 
And a blind Begger: ’tis their vanity ! 
And fhewes moft vilely! Tip. JI could take the heart, 
now. 
x35 To write vnto Don Lewis, into Spaine, 
To make a progreffe to the Elyjian fields, 
Next fummer—Bea. And perfwade him die for fame, 
Of fencing with a {hadow! Where’s mine Hoft? 
I would he had heard this buble breake, i’fayth. 


Act 2. Scene 6. 


Hoft. Tipto. Prudence. Beaufort. Latimer. 
Franke. Nurfe. Lady. Flie. Lovel. 


Make place, ftand by, for the Queene Regent, 


Gentlemen. 

Tip. This is thy Queen, that fhalbe, Bird, our 
Soueraign. 

Bea. Tranflated Prudence! Pru. Sweet my Lord, 
hand off; 


It is not now, as when plaine Prudence liu’d, 
s And reach’d her Ladifhip—Hoft. The Chamber-pot. 
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Pru. The looking-glaffe, mine Hoft, loofe your houfe 
Metaphore ? 
You’ haue a negligent memory, indeed ; 
Speake the hoft’s language. Here’s a yong Lord, 
Will make’t a precedent elfe. Lat. Well acted Pru. 
Hof. Firft minute of her raigne! what will fhe doe ro 
Forty yeare hence? God bleffe her! Pru. If you'll 
kiffe, 
Or complement, my Lord, behold a Lady, 
A stranger, and my Ladyes kinfwoman. ' 
Bea. I doe confeffe my rudeneffe, that had need 
To haue mine eye directed to this beauty. 15 
Fra. It was fo little, as it ask’d a per/picill. 
Bea. Lady, your name? Fra. My Lord, it is 
Letitia. 
Bea. Letitia! a faire omen! And I take it. 
Let me haue {till fuch Lettice for my lips: 


But that o’your family, Lady? Fra. Silly, Sir. 20 
Bea. My Ladyes kinfwoman? Fra. I am fo 
honour’d. 
Hoft. Already, it takes! Lad. An excellent fine 
boy. 


Nur. He is defcended of a right good ftock, Sir. 
Bea. What's this? an Antiquary? Hof. An 
Antiquity, 
By th’ dreffe, you’ld fweare / An old Welfh Heralds 
widdow : 25 
She’s a wild-Irifh borne! Sir, and a Hybride, 
That liues with this yong Lady, a mile off here, 
And ftudies Vincent againft Yorke. Bea. She’l conquer, 
If fhe read Vincent. Let me ftudy her. 
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30 Hoff. Shes perfect in moft pedigrees, moit defcents : 
Bea. A Baud, I hope, and knowes to blaze a coate. 
Hofi. And iudgeth all things with a fingle eye, 

Fly, come you hither; No difcouery 

Of what you fee, to your Colonel Toe, or Tip, here, 

3s But keepe all clofe, tho’you ftand ithe way o’preferment, 

Seeke it, off from the roade; no flattery for’t: 

No lick-foote, paine of loofing your probo/cis: 

My Licorifh Fly. Tip. What fayes old veluet-head? 
Fly. He will prefent me himfelfe, Sir, if you will not. 
Tip. Who? he prefent? what? whom? An Hoft? 

40 A Groome? 

Diuide the thanks with me? fhare in my glories? 

Lay vp. I fay no more. Hof. Then filence Sir, 

And heare the fou’raigne. Tip. Hoftlers? to vsurpe 

Vpon my Sparta’ or Prowince, as they fay? 

4s Nobroome but mine? Hof. Still Colonel, you mutter! 
Tip. 1 dare fpeake out, as Cuerpo. li. Noble 

Colonel— [can Sr 
Tip. And carry what I aske—Ho/f/. Ask what you 

So’t be ithe houfe. Tip. I ask my rights & priui- 

ledges, 

And though for forme I pleafe to cal’t a fuit, 

sol haue not beene accuftomed to repulte. 

Pru. No {weet Sir Glorious, you may ftill command— 
Hof. And go without. Pru. But yet Sir being 
the firft, 

And call’d a fuit, you'll looke it fhall be fuch 

As we may grant. Lad. It elfe denies it felfe. 

Pru. You heare the opinion of the Court. Tip. 

55 I mind 
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No Court opinions. Pru. T’is my Ladies, though. 
Tip. My Lady is a Spinfter, at the Law, 
And my petition is of right. Pru. What is it? 
Tip. It is for this poore learned bird. Hof. The 
Fly ? 
Tip. Profeffour in the Inne, here, of {mall matters : 60 
Lat. How he commends him! 4Ho/. As, to faue 
himfelfe in him. 
Lad. So do all Politiques in their commendations. 
Hof. This is a State-bird, and the verier flie ? 
Tip. Heare him problematize. Pr. Bleffe vs, what's 
that ? 
Tip. Or fyllogize, elenchize. Lad. Sure, petard’s, 6s 
To blow vs vp. Lat. Some inginous ftrong words! 
Hof. He meanes to erect a caftle i’the ayre, 
And make his flie an Elephant to carry it. 
Tip. Bird of the Arts he is, and Fly by name! 
Pru. Buz. Hof. Blow him off good Pru, they’l 
mar all elfe. 79 
Tip. The Soueraigne’s honor is to cherifh learning. 
Pru. WhatinaFly? Tip. In any thing induftrious. 
Pr, But Flies are bufie! Jad. Nothing more 


troublefom, 
Or importune! Tip. Ther’s nothing more domettick, 
Tame, or familiar then your Flie in Cuerpo. 75 


Hof. That is when his wings are cut, he is tame 
indeed, elfe 
Nothing more impudent, and greedy; licking: 
Lad. Or fawcy, good Sir Glorious. Pr. Leaue your 
Aduocate-fhip 
Except that we fhall call you Orator Fle, 
And fend you downe to the dreffer, and the difhes. 80 
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Hof. A good flap, that! Pru, Commit you to the 
{teem ! 
Lad. Or els condemn you to the bottles. Pr. And 
pots. 
There is his quarry. Hof. He will chirp, far better, 
Your bird, below. Lad. And make you finer Mujique. 
Pru. His buz will there become him. Tip. Come 
85 away. 
Buz, in their faces: Giue “hem all the Buz, 
Dor in their eares, and eyes, Hum, Dor, and Buz! 
I will ftatuminate and vnderprop thee. 
If they fcorne vs, let vs fcorne them—Wee'll finde 
9° The thorough-fare below, and Quere him, 
Leaue thefe relicts, Buz; they ihall fee that I, 
Spight of their jeares, dare drinke, and with a Flie. 
Lat. A faire remoue at once, of two impertinents ! 
Excellent Pru! JI loue thee for thy wit, 
No leffe then State. Pru. One muft preferue the 
95 other. 
Lad. Who's here? Pru. O Lovel, Madam, your 
fad feruant. 

Lad. Sad? he is follen ftill, and weares a cloud 
About his browes; I know not how to approach him. 
Pru. I will inftruct you, madame, if that be all, 
Goe to him and kiffe him. Lad. How, Pru? Pru. 


100 Goe and kiffe him, 
I doe command it. Lad. Th’art not wilde, wench! 
Pru. No, 


Tame, and exceeding tame, but ftill your Sou’raigne. 
Lad. Hath too much brauery made thee mad? 
Pru. Nor proud, 
Doe, what J doe enioyne you. No difputing 
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Of my prerogatiue, with a front, or frowne; 105 
Doe not detrect: you know th’authority 
Is mine, and I will exercife it, fwiftly, 
If you prouoke me. Lad. I haue wouen a net 
To f{nare my felfe in! Sir J am enioyn’d 
To tender you a kiffe; but doe not know xz0 
Why, or wherefore, onely the pleafure royall 
Will haue it fo, and vrges—Doe not you 
Triumph on my obedience, feeing it forc’t thus. - 
There ‘tis. ov, And welcome. Was, there euer 
kitfe 
That relifh’d thus! or had a fting like this, 115 
Of fo much Nectar, but, with Aloés mixt. 
Pru. No murmuring, nor repining, J am fixt. 
Lov. It had, me thinks, a quinte//ence of either, 
But that which was the better, drown’d the bitter. 
How foone it paff'd away ! how vnrecouered ! 120 
The diftillation of another foule 
Was not fo fweet! and till J meet againe, 
That kiffe, thofe lips, like relifh, and this tafte, 
Let me turne all, confumption, and, here watte. 
Pru. The royall affent is paft, and cannot alter. +s 
Lad. You'l turne a Tyran. Pru. Be not you a 
Rebell, 
It is a name is alike-odious. 
Lad. You'l heare me? Pru. No, not o’this argu- 
ment. 
Would you make lawes, and be the firft that break "hem? 
The example is pernicious in a fubiect, 130 
And of your quality, moft. Lat. Excellent Princeffe! 
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Hoft. Tutt Queene! Lat. Braue Sou'raigne. Hof. 
A fhe-Traian! this! 
Bea. What is’t? Proceede incomparable Pru! 

I am glad I am fearce at leafure to applaud thee. 
35 Lat. It’s well for you, you haue fo happy expreffions. 
Lad. Yes, cry her vp, with acclamations, doe, 

And cry me downe, runne all with foueraignty : 
Prince Power will neuer want her Parajites. 
Pru. Nor Murmure her pretences: Master Lovel, 
x40 For fo your libell here, or bill of complaint, 
Exhibited, in our high Court of Sou’raignty, 
At this firft hower of our raigne, declares 
Againft this noble Lady, a dif-refpect 
You haue conceiu’d, if not receiu’d, from her. 
4s  Hofl. Receiued, fo the charge lies in our bill. 
Pru. We fee it, his learned Councell, leaue your planing, 
We that doe loue our iuftice, aboue all 
Our other Attributes; and haue the nearneffe, 
To know your extraordinary merit; 
xso As alfo to difcerne this Ladyes goodneffe ; 
And finde how loth fhee’d be, to lofe the honour, 
And reputation, fhe hath had, in hauing 
So worthy a feruant, though but for few minutes. 
Do here enioyne. Hof. Good! Pru. Charge, will, 
& command 
xssHer Ladifhip, pain of our high difpleafure 
And the committing an extreame contempt, 
Vnto the Court, our crowne and dignity. 

Hoft. Excellent Soueraigne! And egregious Pru! 
Pru. To entertaine. you for a payre of howres, 
x60 (Choofe, when you pleafe, this day) with all refpects, 

And valuation of a principall feruant, 
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To giue you all the titles, all the priuiledges, 
The freedomes, fauours, rights, fhe can beftow. 

Hof. Large, ample words, of a braue latitude! 

Pru. Or can be expected, from a Lady of honor, x6s 
Or quality, in difcourfe, acceffe, addreffe. (Hof. Good. 

Pru. Not to giue eare, or admit conference 
With any perfon but your selfe. Nor there, 

Of any other argument, but loue, 

And the companion of it, gentile courtfhip. 170 

For which your two howres feruice, you fhall take 

Two kiffes. Hof. Noble! Pru. For each howre, 
a kiffe 

To be tane freely, fully, and legally ; 

’ Before vs; in the Court here, & our prefence. Hof. 

Rare! 

Pru. But thofe howres paft, and the two kiffes paid, 
The binding caution is, neuer to hope 
Renewing of the time, or of the fuit, 

On any circumftance. Ho/. A hard condition! 

Lat. Wad it beene eafier, I fhould haue fufpected 
The fou’raignes iuftice. Hof. O you are feruant, +80 
My Lord, vnto the Lady, and a Riuall: 

In point of law, my Lord, you may be challeng’d. 

Lat. I am not iealous! Hof. Of fo fhort a time 
Your Lorfhip needs not, and being done, i foro. 

Pru. What is the anfwer? Ho/é. He craues refpite, 

madame, 185 
To aduife with his learned Councell. Pru. Be you he, 
And goe together quickly. Lad. You are, no Tyran? 
Pru. If I be madam, you were beft appeale me! 
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Lat. Beaufort--Bea. Lam bufie, pr’ythee let mealone: 

x0 | haue a caufe in hearing too. Lat. At what Barre? 

Bea. Lou’s Court 0’ Requefts! Lat. Bring’t into the 
Soueraignty : 

It is the nobler Court, afore ludge Pru, 

The only learned mother of the Law! 

And Lady o’ confcience, too! Bea. ‘Tis well enough 

x95 Before this miftreffe of Requefts, where it is. 
Hoft. Let "hem not fcorne you. Beare vp mafter 
Lovel, 

And take your howres, and kiffes, They are a fortune. 
Lov. Which I cannot approue, and leffe make vie of: 
Hofi. Stillithis cloud! why cannot you make vfe of ? 

zoo ~=Lov. Who would be rich to be fo foone vndone? 

The beggars beft is wealth, he doth not know: 

And, but to fhew it him, inflames his want: 

Hof. Two howers at height? Lov. That ioy is 
too too narrow, 

Would bound a loue, fo infinite as mine: 

25 And being paft, leaues an eternall loffe. 

Who fo prodigioufly affects a featt, 

To forfeit health, and appetite, to fee it? 

Or but to tafte a fpoone-full, would forgoe 

All guft of delicacy euer after? 

Hoft. Thefe, yet, are houres of hope. Lov. But 
210 all houres following 

Yeares of defpaire, ages of mifery! 

Nor can fo fhort a happineffe, but fpring 

A world of feare, with thought of loofing it; 

Better be neuer happy, then to feele 

2s A litie of it, and then: loofe it euer. 
Hoft. 1 doe confefse, it is a ftrict iniunction; 

But, then the hope is, it may not be kept. © 
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A thoufand things may interuene, We fee 


59 


The winde fhift often, thrice a day, fometimes; 
Decrees may alter vpon better motion, 


And riper hearing. The beft bow may ftart, 
And th’hand may vary. Pru may be a fage 


In Law, and yet not foure, fweet Pru, fmooth Pru, 
Soft, debonaire, and amiable Pru, 


May doe as well as rough, and rigid Pru; 


And yet maintayne her, venerable Pru, 
Maieftique Pru, and Sereniffimous Pru. 
Trie but one hower firft, and as you like 
The loofe o’that, Draw home and prove the other. 
Lov. If one howre could, the other happy make, 
I fhould attempt it. Hof. Put it on: and doe. 
Lov. Or in the bleft attempt that J might die! 


Hof. I mary, there were happineffe indeed; 


_ Tranfcendent to the Melancholy, meant. 
It were a fate, aboue a monument, 
And all infcription, to die fo. A Death 


For Emperours to enioy! 


Of the rich Eaft, to pawne their regions for; 
To fow their treafure, open all their mines, 
Spend all their {pices to embalme their corps, 
And wrap the inches vp in fheets of gold, 


And the Kings 


That fell by fuch a noble deftiny! 


And for the wrong to your friend, 


away, 


that feare’s 


He rather wrongs himfelfe, following frefh lght, 
New eies to fweare by. If Lord Beaufort change, 


It is no crime in you to remaine conftant. 


And vpon these conditions, at a game 
Sir your refolution— 


So vrg’d vpon you. Pru. 
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Hof. How is the Lady affected? Pru. Sou’raignes 
vse not 
aso To aske their fubiects fuffrage where ’tis due; 
But where conditionall. Hojé. A royall Sou’raigne! 
Lat. And a rare States-woman. I admire her 
bearing 
Inhernewregiment. Hoff. Come choofe your houres, 
Better be happy for a part of time, 
ass Then not the whole: and a fhort part, then neuer. 
Shall I appoint hem, pronounce for you? Lov. Your 
pleafure. 
Hoft. Then he defignes his firft houre after dinner; 
His fecond after fupper. Say yee? Content? 
Pru. Content. Lad. Iam content. Lat. Content. 
Fra. Content. 
Bea. What's that? J am content too. Lat. You 
260 haue reafon, 
You had it on the by, and we obseru’d it. 
Nur. Trot I am not content: in fait?’ J am not. 
Hoft. Why art not thou content, Good /helee-nien ? 
Nur. He tauk fo defperate, and fo debaufht, 
a6; SO baudy like a Courtier, and a Lord, 
God bleffe him, one that tak’th Tobacco. Hoff. Very 
well mixt. 
What did he fay? Nur. Nay, nothing to the 
purpofh, 
Or very little, nothing at all to the purpofh. 
Hoff. Let him alone Nurfe. Nur. I did tell him 
of Serly 
270 Was a great family come out of Ireland, 
Defcended of O Neale, Mac Con, Mac Dermot, 
Mac Murrogh, but he mark’d not. Hoff. Nor doe I, 
Good Queene of Heralds, ply the bottle, and fleepe. 
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Tipto. Flie. Iug. Peirce. Iordan. Ferret. Trundle. 


I like the plot of your Militia, well! 

It is a fine Militia, and well order’d! 

And the diuifion’s neat! °Twill be defir’d 

Only, the’expreffions were a little more Spani/h: 

For there’s the best Militia o’the world! 5 

To call ‘hem Tertias. Tertia of the kitchin, 

The Tertia of the cellar, Tertia of the chamber, 

And Tertia of the ftables. Fly. That I can, Sir, 

And find out very able, fit commanders. 

In euery Tertia. Tip. Now you are ithe right! 10 

As ithe Tertia o’ the kitchin, your felfe 

Being a perfon, elegant in fawces, 

There to command, as prime Maeftro del Campo, 

Chiefe Mafter of the palate, for that Tertia: 

Or the Cooke vnder you, ‘cause you are the Marfhall; +s 

And the next officer i’'the field, to the Hott. 

Then for the cellar, you haue young Anone, 

Is a rare fellow, what’s his other name? 

Fly. Pierce, Sir. Tip. Sir Pierce, Tle ha’him a 

Caualier. : 

Sir Pierce Anon, will peirce vs a new hogs-head! 20 

And then your thorow-fare, Jug here, his Alferez: 

An able officer, giu’me thy beard, round Iug, 

I take thee by this handle, and doe loue 

One of thy inches! I’the chambers, Jordan, here! 

He is the Don, del Campo o’the beds. 25 

And for the ftables, what’s his name? Fly. old Peck. 


SD. A Lower Room in the Inn. Enter col. Tipto, Fly, and Jug. G 
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Tip. Maeftro del Campo, Peck! his name is curt, 
A monofyllabe, but commands the horfe well. 
Fly. O, in an Inne, Sir, we haue other horfe, 

30 Let thofe troopes reft a while. Wine is the horfe, 

That wee muft charge with here. Tip. Bring vp the 

troopes, 

Or call fweet Fly, tis an exact Militia, 

And thou an exact profeffor, Lipjius Fly, 

Thou fhalt be cal’d, and Ioufe: Lack Ferret, welcome, 
3s Old Trench-mafter, and Colonel o’the Pyoners, 

What canft thou bolt vs now? a Coney? or two 

Out of Thom: Trundles burrow, here, the Coach? 

This is the mafter of the carriages! 

How is thy driuing Thom: good, as twas? 

so 6 Tru. It ferues my Lady, and our officer Pru. 

Twelue mile an houre! Thom has the old trundle ftill. 
Tip. I am taken with the family, here, fine 
fellowes? 
Viewing the mutter roll. Zru. They are braue men! 
Fer. And of the Fly-blowne difcipline all, the 
Quartermatter ! 

4 Tip. The Fly’s a rare bird, in his profeffion! 
Let’s fip a priuate pinte with him, I would haue him 
Quit this light figne of the light heart, my bird: 
And lighter houfe. It is not for his tall 
And growing grauity fo Cedar-like, 

se To be the fecond to an Hoft in Cuerpo, 

That knowes no elegancies, vfe his owne 

Dictamen, and his Genius, I would haue him 

Flie high, and {trike at all. Heer’s yong Anone, too. 
Pei. What wine is’t Gentlemen, white or claret? 
Tip. White. My briske Anone. 
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Pei. Vle draw you Iuno’s milke 55 
That died the Lilies, Colonel. Tip. Do fo Peirce. 
Pec. A plague of all Jades, what a clap he has 
gin me? 
Fl. Why how now Coffen? Tip. Who’s that? 
Eero thes Oltler: 
Flt. What ayl’ft thou Coffen Peck? Pec. O me, 
my hanches! 
As fure as you liue, Sir, he knew perfectly 60 
I meant to Cofsin him. He did leere fo on me, 
And then he fneerd. As who would fay take heed S‘ah, 
And when he faw our halfe-pecke, which you know 
Was but an old court-difh, Lord how he {ftamp’t! 
I thought, *t had beene for ioy. When fuddainly 65 
He cuts me a backe caper with his heeles, 
And takes me iuft o’the crouper. Downe come I 
And my whole ounce of oates! Then he neighed out, 
As if he had a Mare by the tayle. Fly. Troth Coffin, 
You are to blame to vfe the poore dumbe Chriftians, 70 
So cruelly, defraud ‘hem o’their dimen/um, 
Yonder’s the Colonels horfe (there I look’d in) 
Keeping our Ladies Eue! The diuell a bit 
He ha’s got, fin’e he came in yet! There he ftands, 
And lookes and lookes, but tis your pleafure, Coffe, 7s 
He fhould looke leane enough. 
Pec. He ha’s hay before him. [choake him, 
Fl. Yes, But as groffe as hempe, and affoone will 
Vnleffe he eat it butter’d. H’had foure fhoes, 
And good ones, when he came in: It is a wonder, 
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With ftanding ftill he fhould caft three. Pec. Troth 
80 Quarter-Matter, 
This trade is a kind of myftery, that corrupts 
Our ftanding manners quickely: Once a weeke, 
I meet with fuch a brufh to mollifie me. 
Sometimes a brace, to awake my Confcience, 
ss Yet ftill, I fleepe fecurely. Fl. Cofsin Peck, 
You muft vfe better dealing, fayth you mutt. 
Pec. Troth, to giue good example, to my fucceffors, 
I could be well content to fteale but two girths, 
And now and then a faddle-cloth, change a bridle, 
go For exercife: and ftay there. Fli. If you could 
There were fome hope, on you, Coffe. But the fate is 
You’are drunke fo early, you miftake whole Saddles: 
Sometimes a horfe. Pec. I there’s— 
Fli. The wine, come Coffe, [le talk with you anone. 
Pec. Doe, loofe no time, good Quarter-Mafter. 
ge lips “Lhere-are the: hore, come, khe 
Fli. Charge, in Boyes, in; Lieutenant o’the ordin- 
ance, 
Tobacco, & pipes. Tip. Who's that? Old Jordan, 
good ! 
A comely veffell, and a neceffary. 
New-fcour'd he is: Here’s to thee, Martiall Fly. 
In milke, my yong Anone fayes. Pei. Cream o’the 
100 grape! 
That drop’t from Iuno’s breafts, and fprung the Lilly! 
I can recite your fables, Fly, Here is, too, 
The blood of Venus, mother o’the Rofe! 
Tor. The dinner is gone vp. Jug. I heare the 


whittle. 
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Tor. 1, and the fidlers. We muft all goe waite. 105 
Pe. Pox o’this waiting, Quarter Master, Fly. 
Fly. When Chambermaids are foueraignes, waite 
their Ladies. 
Fly fcornes to breath. Pec. or blow vpon thé, he. 
Pei. Old Parcel Peck! Art thou there? how now? 
lame? 
Pec. Yes faith: it is ill halting afore criples, 110 
I ha’ got a dafh of a lade, here, will ftick by me. 
Pei. O you haue had fome phant’fie, fellow Peck ; 
Some reuelation—Pec. What? Pei. To fteale the 
hay, 
Out o’the racks againe: Fly. I told him fo, 
~ When the ghefts backs were turn’d. Pei. Or bring 
his peck 115 
The bottome vpwards, heap’d with oates; and cry, 
Here’s the beft meafure vpon all the roade! when 
You know the gheft, put in his hand, to feele, 
And fmell to the oates, that grated all his fingers 
Vpo’'the wood—Pec. Mum! Pei. And foud out your 
cheat. 120 
Pec. I ha’ bin i'the cellar, Peirce. Pei. You were 
_then, there, 
Vpo’ your knees; I doe remember it: 
To ha’the fact conceald. I could tell more, 
Soping of faddles, cutting of horfe tailes, 


And cropping—pranks of ale, and hoftelry— 125 
Fly. Which he cannot forget, he fayes, yong 
Knight : 


No more then you can other deeds of darkneffe, 
Done i'the cellar. Tip. Well faid, bold profeffor. 
Fer. We fhall ha’ fome truth explain’d. Pei. We 
are all mortall, 
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x30 And haue our vifions. Pec. Truly it feemes to me 

That euery horfe has his whole peck, and tumbles 

Vp to the eares in littour, Fly. When, indeed 

There’s no fuch matter; not a fmell of prouander. 
Fer. Not fo much ftraw as would tie vp, a horse- 

taile! 
Fly. Nor any thing i’'the rack, but two old cob- 
135 webs! 

And fo much rotten hay, as had beene a hens neft! 

Tru. And yet he’s euer apt to fweepe the 
mangers ! 

Fer. But puts in nothing. Pei. Thefe are fits, 
and fancies, 

Which you muft leaue, good Peck. Fly. And you 

muf{t pray 
x0 It may be reueal’d to you, at fome-times, 

Whofe horfe you ought to cofen; with what con- 

science ; 

The how; and when; a Parfons horfe may fuffer— 
Pei. Who’s mafter’s double benefic’d; put in that. 
Fly. A little greafing ithe teeth; tis wholefome: 

x45 And keepes him in a foberfhuffle. Pei. His saddle too 

May want a ftirrop. Fly. And, it may be fworne, 

His learning lay o’ one fide, and fo broke it. 

Pec. They haue euer oates i’their cloake-bags, 
to affront vs. 
Fly. And therefore ‘tis an office meritorious, 
ue To tith fuch foundly. Pei. And a graziers may. 
Fer. O they are pinching puckfifts! Jru. And 
fufpicious. 
Pei. Suffer before the matters face, fometimes. 
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Fly. He fhall thinke he fees his horfe eate halfe 


a bufhell. 
Pei. When the flight is, rubbing his gummes with 
falt, 
Till all the skin come off, he fhall but mumble, 155 


Like an old woman that were chewing brawne, 
And drop "hem outagaine. Tip. WellarguedCaualier, 
Fly. It may doe well: and goe for an example: 
But Coffe, haue care of vnderftanding horfes, 
Horfes with angry heeles, Nobility horfes, 160 
Horfes that know the world; let them haue meat 
Till their teeth ake; and rubbing till their ribbes 
Shine like a wenches forehead. They are Diuels elfe 
Will looke into your dealings. Pec. For mine own 
The next I coffen o’the pampred breed, [part, x65 
I wifh he may be found’red. Fi, Foun-de-red. 
Prolate it right. Pec. And of all foure, J wifh it, 
I loue no crouper complements. Pez. Whofe horfe 
was it? 
Pec. Why, M' Burfls. Pei. Is Bat Burfi come? 
Pec. An howre he has beene heere. 
Tip. What Burft? Pei. Mas, Bartolmew Bur ft. 170 
One that hath beene a Citizen, fince a Courtier, 
And now Gamefter. Hath had all his whirles, 
And bouts of fortune, as a man would fay, 
Once a Bat, and euer a Bat! a Rere-moufe, 
And Bird o’ twilight, he has broken thrice, 175 
Tip. Your better man, the Geno’way Prouerbe fay’s, 
Men are not made of fteele. Pei. Nor are they bound 
Alwayes to hold. li. Thrice honourable Colonel! 
Hinges will crack— Tip. Though they be Spanifh 
iron. 
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x Pei. He is a merchant ftill, Aduenturer, 
At in, and in: and is our thorough-fares friend. 
Tip. Who? Iugs? Pei. The fame: and a fine 


gentleman 
Was with him! Pec. M* Huffle. Pei. Who? Hodge 
Huffle. 
Ti. What's he? Pe. A cheater, & another fine 
gentleman, 


x85 A friend o’the Chamberlaynes! Jordans! M"* Huffle. 
He is Burfis protection. Fli. Fights, and vapors 


for him. 

Pei. He will be drunk fo ciuilly— Fl. So dif- 
creetly— 

Pei. And punctually! iuft at his houre. Fli. And 
then, 


Call for his Jordan, with that hum and ftate, 
x0 As if he pifs’d the Politiques! Pei. And fup 
With his tuft-taffata night-geere, heere, fo filently ! 
Fli. Nothing but Mufique! Pei. Adozen of bawdy 
fongs. 
Tip. And knowes the Generall this? Fl. O no, 
S" Dormit, 
Dormit Patronus, ftill, the mafter fleepes. 
1s They'll fteale to bed. Pez. In priuate Sir, and pay, 
The Fidlers with that modefty, next morning. 
Fli. Take a difiune of mufcadell, and egges! 
Pei. And packe away i'their trundling cheats, like 
Gipfies ? 
Tru. Myfteries, myfteries, Ferret. Fer. I we fee, 
Trundle, 
200 What the great Officers, in an Inne may doe; 
I doe not fay the Officers of the Crowne 
But the light heart. Tip. Tle fee the Bat, and Huffle. 
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Fer. Tha’ fome bufines Sir, I craue your pardon— 
Tip. What? Fer. To be fober. Tip. Pox, goe 
get you gone then. 
Trundle fhall ftay. Tru. No I befech you Colonel, 2s 
Your Lordship ha’s a minde to bee drunke priuate, 
With thefe braue Gallants ; J will ftep afide 
Into the ftables, and falute my Mares. 
Pei. Yes doe: and fleepe with ‘hem, let him go-bafe 
whip-ftocke. 
Hee’s as drunke as a fifh now, almoft as ‘dead. 210 
Tip. Come, I will fee the flicker moufe, my Flie. 


- ENCtE Rs eee 2: 


Prudence vfher’d by the Hof, takes her feat of Iudica- 
ture, Nurfe, Hranke, the two Lords Beaufort, and 
Latimer, affift of the Bench: The Lady and 
Louel are brought in, and fit on the 
two fides of the ftage, confron- 
ting each the other. 


Ferret. Trundle. 


Pru. WHeere fet the hower; but firft produce the 
parties : 
And cleere the court. The time is now of price. 
Hof. Iug, get you down, and Trundle get you vp, 
You fhall be Crier. Ferret here, the Clearke. 
Tordan, fmell you without, till the Ladies call you ; 
Take downe the Fidlers too, filence that noyfe, 
Deepe, ithe cellar, fafe. Pru. Who keepes the watch? 


on 
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Hof. Old Sheelinin heere, is the Madame Tel-clocke. 
Nur. No fait and trot, fweet Maifter, J fhall fleep ; 
ro I fait, [shall. Bea. Ipr’y thee, doe then, Schrich-Owle. 
She brings to mind the fable o’the Dragon, 
That kept the He/perian fruit. Would J could charme 
her. 
Hof. Trundle will do it with his hum. Come Trundle. 
Precede him Ferret, i'the forme. 

13 Fer. Oyez, oyez, oyez. Tru. O yez, &e. 
Whereas there hath beene awarded,| Whereas, &c. 
By the Queene Regent of Loue, |By the Qu. &c. 
In this high court of foueraignty, | Jn this high, &c. 
Two fpeciall howers of addreffe, | Two fpeciall, &c. 

20 To Herebert Lovel, appellant, To Herebert, &c. 
Againft the Lady Frampul, defendant | Again{ft the, &c. 
Herebert Lovel, Come into the Court, , Herebert Lov. &c. 
Make challenge to thy firft hower,| Make, &c. 

And faue thee, and thy bayle. And faue, &c. 
2s Hof. Loe, louting where he comes into the Court! 
Clearke of the fou’raignty take his apparance. 
And how accoutred, how defign’d he comes! 
Fer. T’s done. Now Crier, call the Lady Frampul, 
And by the name of, 
30 Wrancis, Lady Frampul,defendant,| Tru. Francis, &c. 


Come into the Court, Come into the, &c. 

Make anfwer to the award, Make anfwer, &c. 

And faue thee, and thy bayle. | And faue thee, &c. 
Enter Lady 


Hof. She makes a noble, and a iuft apparance. 
3s Set it downe likewife, and how armd fhe comes. 
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Pru. Vfher of Loues Court, giue ’hem their oath. 
According to the forme, vpon Loue’s Miffal. 

Hof. Arife, and lay your hands, vpon the Booke. 
Herebert Lovel Appellant, and Lady Frances Fram- 
pul, Defendant, you fhall fweare vpon the Liturgie of 4 

Loue, Ouid de arte amandi, that you neither haue, ne 
will haue, nor in any w fe beare about you, thing, or 
things, pointed, or blunt, within thefe lifts, other then 
what are naturall, and allow’d by the Court: No in- 
chanted Armes, or weapons, Stones of vertue, Herbe 4s 
of Grace, Charme, Character, Spel, Philtre, or other 
power, then Lowes only, and the iustneffe of your caufe. 
So helpe you Loue, his Mother, and the contents of 
this Booke: Kiffe it. Returne vnto your feats. Crier 
bid filence. 5° 
Tru. Oyez. Oyez. Oyez. 
Fe. Vthe name o’the Soueraigne}| Tru. I'the &c. 
of Loue 
Notice is giuen by the Court, Notice is &c. 
To the Appellant, and Defendant, |To the Ap. &c. 
That the firft houre of addreffe pro-| That the &c. 


ceeds. 55 
And Lowe faue the Soueraigne. And loue &c. 
Tru. Euery man, or woman keep filence paine of 
imprifonment. 


Pru. Do your endeuours, in the name of Loue. 
Lov. To make my firft approaches, then, in loue. 
Lad. Tell vs what Loue is, that we may be fure 6 
There’s fuch a thing, and that it is in nature. 
Lov. Excellent Lady, I did not expect 
To meet an Infidell! much leffe an Atheift! 
Here in Loue’s lifts! of fo much vnbeleefe ! 
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6s To raife a queftion of his being—Ho/t. Well-charg’d! 
Lov. I rather thought, and, with religion, thinke, 
Had all the character of loue beene loft, 
His lines, demenfions, and whole fignature 
Raz’d, and defac’d, with dull humanity: 
70 That both his nature, and his effence might 
Haue found their mighty inftauration here, 
Here where the confluence of faire, and good, 
Meets to make vp all beauty. For, what elfe 
Is Loue, but the moft noble, pure affection 
7s Of what is truly beautifull, and faire? 
Defire of vnion with the thing beloued ? 
(Beau. Haue the affiftants of the Court their votes, 
And writ of priuiledge, to fpeake them freely ? 
Pru. Yes, to affift; but not to interrupt. 
Bea. Then I haue read fomwhere, that man and 
Bo woman 
Were, in the firft creation, both one piece, 
And being cleft afunder, euer fince, 
Loue was an appetite to be reioy’nd. 
As for example—Nur. Cramo-cree! what meanth’ 
tou ? 
Bea. Only, to kiffe, and part. Ho/. So much is 
85 lawfull. 
Lat. And ftands with the prerogatiue of loues Court! 
Lov It is a fable of Plato’s, in his Banquet, 
And vtter’d, there, by Ari/lophanes. 
Hof. “Twas well remembred here, and to good vfe.) 
g° But on with your defcription, what Lowe is. 
Defire of vnion with the thing belou’d. 
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Lov. I meant a definition. For I make 
The efficient caufe, what’s beautifull, and faire. 
The formall caufe, the appetite of vnion. 
The finall caufe, the vnion it felfe. 95 
But larger, if you'l haue it, by defcription, 
It is a flame, and ardor of the minde, 
Dead, in the proper corps, quick in anothers: 
Tranf-ferres the Louer into the Loued. 
The he, or fhe, that loues, engraues, or ftamps 100 
Th’ Idea of what they loue, firft in themfelues: 
Or, like to glaffes, fo their mindes take in 
The formes of their belou’d, and them reflect. 
It is the likeneffe of affections, 
Is both the parent, and the nurfe of loue. 105 
Loue is a fpirituall coupling of two foules, 
So much more excellent, as it leaft relates 
Vnto the body; circular, eternall ; 
Not fain’d, or made, but borne: And then, fo pretious, 
As nought can value it, but it felfe. So free, tro 
As nothing can command it, but it felfe. 
And in it felfe, fo round, and liberall, 
As where it fauours, it beftowes it felfe. 
(Bea. And, that doeI; here my whole felfe, I tender, 
According to the practife o’the Court. 115 
Nur. Vtifh a naughty practifh, a lewd practifh, 
Be quite man, dou fhalt not leip her, here. 
Bea. Leapeher? [lip her, foolifh Queene at Armes, 
Thy blazon’s falfe: wilt thou blafpheme thine office ?) 
Lov. But, we muft take, and vnderftand this loue ~ 
Along ftill, as a name of dignity ; 
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Not pleafure. (Ho/. Mark you that, my light yong 
Lord?) 
Lov. True loue hath no vnworthy thought, no light, 
Loofe, vn-becoming appetite, or ftraine, 
x25 But fixed, conftant, pure, immutable. 
(Bea. I relifh not thefe philofophicall featts ; 
Giue me a banquet o’ fenfe, like that of Ovid: 
A forme, to take the eye; a voyce, mine eare; 
Pure aromatiques, to my fent; a foft, 

x30 Smooth, deinty hand, to touch; and for my tafte, 
Ambrofiack kiffes, to melt downe the palat.) 

Lov. They are the earthly, lower forme of louers, 
Are only taken with what ftrikes the fenfes! 
And loue by that loofe fcale. Although I grant, 

35 We like, what’s faire and gracefull in an obiect, 
And (true) would vfe it, in the all we tend to, 
Both of our ciuill, and domeftick deedes. 

In ordering of an army, in our ftyle, 
Apparell, gefture, building, or what not? 
x40 All arts, and actions doe affect their beauty. 
But put the cafe, in trauayle I may meet 
Some gorgeous Structure, a braue Frontifpice, 
Shall I ftay captiue i’the outer court, 
Surprif’d with that, and not aduance to know 
x45 Who dwels there, and inhabiteth the houfe? 
There is my friendfhip to be made, within; 
With what can loue me againe: not, with the walles, 
Dores, windo’es, architrabes, the frieze, and coronice. 
My end is loft in louing of a face, 
r0 An eye, lip, nofe, hand, foot, or other part, 
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Moue not, which only can make the returne. 
The end of loue is, to haue two made one 


In will, and in affection, that the mindes 


Be firft inoculated, not the bodies. 
Gime the body, if it be a good one. 
Nay, fweet my Lord, I must appeale the 
Soueraigne 
For better quarter; If you hold your practife. 
Tru. Silence, paine of imprifonment: Heare the Court. 
The bodyes loue is fraile, fubiect to change, 
And alter ftill, with it: The mindes is firme, 
One, and the fame, proceedeth firft, from weighing, 
-And well examining, what is faire, and good; 
Then, what is like in reafon, fit in manners; 
That breeds good will: good will defire of vnion. 


Bea. 
Fra, 


Lov. 


So knowledge firft, begets beneuolence, 


Beneuolence breeds friendfhip, friendfhip loue. 
And where it ftarts or fteps afide from this, 

It is a mere degenerous appetite, 
A loft, oblique, deprau’d affection, 
And beares no marke, or character of Loue. 


Lad. How am I changed! 


By what alchimy 


Of loue, or language, am J thus tranflated! 
His tongue is tip’d with the Philofophers /tone, 
And that hath touch’d me through euery vaine! 


I feele that tranfmutation o’ my blood, 


As I were quite become another creature, 
And all he speakes, it is proiection! 
Well fain’d, my Lady: now her parts begin! 


Pru. 
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Lat. And fhe will act *hem subtilly. Pru. She fails 
meveltcs 

Lov. Nor doe they trefpaffe within bounds of pardon, 
That giuing way, and licence to their loue, 

Di-ueft him of his nobleft ornaments, 

Which are his modefty, and fhamefac’tneffe : 
And fo they doe, that haue vnfit defignes, 

Vpon the parties, they pretend to loue. 

For, what’s more monftrous, more a prodigie, 
Then to heare me proteft truth of affection 

Vnto a perfon that J would difhonor? 

And what’s a more difhonor, then defacing 
Anothers good, with forfeiting mine owne? 

And drawing on a fellowfhip of finne; 

From note of which, though (for a while) we may 
Be both kept fafe, by caution, yet the confcience 
Cannot be cleanf’d. For what was hitherto 
Cal’d by the name of loue, becomes deftroyd 
Then, with the fact: the innocency loft, 

The bating of affection foone will follow: 

And Loue is neuer true, that is not lafting. 

No more then any can be pure, or perfect, 

That entertaines more then one obiect. Dizi. 

Lad. O fpeake, and fpeake for euer! let min’eare 
Be feafted {ftill, and filled with this banquet! 

No fenfe can euer furfet on fuch truth! 

Zt is the marrow of all louers tenents! 

Who hath read Plato, Heliodore, or Tatius, 
Sydney, D’Vrfé, or all Loues Fathers, like him? 
He, is there the Mafter of the Sentences, 
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Their Schoole, their Commentary, Text, and Gloffe, 

And breathes the true diuinity of Loue! 210 
Pru. Excellent actor! how fhe hits this paffion! 
Lad. Where haue J liu’d, in herefie, fo long 

Out o’the Congregation of Loue, 

And ftood irregular, by all his Canons? 

Lat. But doe you thinke fhe playes? Pru. Vpo’ 

my Soueraignty, ars 

Marke her anon. Lat. I fhake, and am halfe iealous. 
Lad. What penance fhall I doe, to be receiu’d, 

And reconcil’d, to the Church of Loue? 

Goe on proceffion, bare-foot, to his Image, 

And fay fome hundred penitentiall verfes, 220 

‘There, out of Chaucers Troilus, and Cre/fide? 

Or to his mothers fhrine, vow a Waxe-candle 

As large as the Towne May-pole is, and pay it! 

Enioyne me any thing this Court thinks fit, 

For I haue trefpaffd, and blafphemed Loue. 235 

I haue, indeed, defpis’d his Deity, 

Whom (till this miracle wrought on me) I knew not. 

Now I adore Loue, and would kiffe the rufhes 

That beare this reuerend Gentleman, his Priett, 

If that would expiate— but, I feare it will not. 230 

For, tho’ he be fomewhat ftrooke in yeares, and old 

Enough to be my father, he is wife, 

And onely wife men loue, the other couet. 

I could begin to be in loue with him, 

But will not tell him yet, because I hope 235 

T’enioy the other houre, with more delight, 

And proue him farther. Pru. Moft Socratick Lady! 

Or, if you will Ironick! gi’you ioy 
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O’you Platonick loue here, M* Lovel. 
240 But pay him his firft kiffe, yet, ithe Court, 
Which is a debt, and due: For the houre’s run. 

Lad. How {wift is time, and flily fteales away 
From them would hug it, value it, embrace it? 

I fhould haue thought it fcarce had run ten minutes, 
24s When the whole houre is fled. Here, take your kiffe, Sir, 
Which I moft willing tender you, in Court. 

(Bea. And we doeimitate—) Lad. AndIcould wifh, 
It had bene twenty—fo the Soueraignes 
Poore narrow nature had decreed it fo— 

250 But that is paft, irreuocable, now: 
She did her kind, according to her latitude— 

Pru. Beware, you doe not coniure vp a fpirit 
You cannot lay. Lad. I dare you, doe your worft, 
Shew me but fuch an iniuftice: J would thanke you 

ess To alter your award. Lat. Sure fhe is ferious! 
J fhall haue another fit of iealoufie! 
I feele a grudging! Hoft. Cheare vp, noble ghett, 
We cannot gueffe what this may come to, yet; 
The braine of man, or woman, is vncertaine! 
20 «=Lov. Tut, fhe diffembles! All is perfonated, 
And counterfeit comes from her! Jf it were not, 
The Spanif/h Monarchy, with both the Indies, 
Could not buy off the treafure of this kiffe, 
Or halfe giue balance for my happineffe. 
25 Hoft. Why, as it is yet, it glads my light Heart 
To fee you rouz’d thus from a fleepy humor, 
Of drouzy, accidentall melancholy ; 
And all thofe braue parts of your foule awake, 
That did before feeme drown’d, and buried in you! 
270 That you expreffe your felfe, as you had back’d 
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The Mu/fes Horfe! or got Bellerophons armes! 

What newes with Fly? Fly. Newes, of a newer Lady, 

A finer, frefher, brauer, bonnier beauty, 

A very bona-Roba, and a Bouncer! 

In yeallow, gliftering, golden Satten. Lad. Pru, 275 
Adiourne the Court. Pru. Cry Trundle—Tru. Oyez, 
Any man, or woman, that hath any perfonal attendance 
To giue vnto the Court; Keepe the fecond houre, 
And Loue faue the Sow’raigne. 


t 


INCE AM SOCChC 1. 
lug. Barnabe. Iordan. 


O Barnabe! Ior. Welcome Barnabe! Where hatt 
thou beene? 
Bar. the foule weather. Jug. Which has wet thee, 
Ban. 
Bar. As drie as a chip! Good lug, a caft o’thy name, 
As well as thy office; two iugges! Iug. By, and by. 
Jor. What Lady’s this thou haft brought here ? 
Bar. A great Lady! 5 
I know no more: one, that will trie you, Jordan. 
Shee’ll finde your gage, your circle, your capacity. 
How do’s old Staggers the Smith? and T'ree, the Sadler? 
Keep they their peny-club {til? Lor. Andth’oldcatchtoo, 
Of whoop Barnaby— Bar. Doe they fing at me? 
Jor. They’are reeling at it, in the parlour, now: 
Bar. Ile to *hem: Gi'meadrinke firft. Jor. Wheres 
thy hat? 
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Bar. I loft it by the way—Gi’me another. 
lug. A hat? Bar. Adrinke. Jug. Take heed of 
taking cold, Ban— 
1s Bar. The wind blew’t off at High-gate, and my Lady 
Would not endure mee, light, to take it vp, 
But made me driue bare-headed ithe raine. 
Jor. That fhe might be miftaken for a Counteffe? 
Bar. Troth, like inough! She might be an o’re- 
grown Dutcheffe, 
For ought know. Jug. What! with one man! Bar. 
20 At a time, 
They cary no more, the beft of ‘hem. Jo. Nor the 
brauett. 
Bar. And fhe is verybraue! Jor. A ftately gowne! 
And peticote, fhe has on! Bar. Ha’you {pid that, 
Tordan ? 
Yow are a notable peerer, an old Rabbi, 
2s At a fmocks-hem, boy. lug. As he is Chamberlane, 
He may doe that, by his place. Jor. Whats her Squire? 
Bar. A toy, that fhe allowes eight-pence a day. 
A flight Man-net, to port her, vp, and downe. 
Come fhew me to my play-fellowes, old Staggers, 
30 And father J’ree. Jor. Here, this way, Barnabe. 


NCt A ee OCener 2. 
Tipto. Burft. Huffle. Fly. 
Come, let’vs take in fre/co, here, one quart. 
Bur. Two quarts, my man of war, let’vs not be ftinted. 
Huf. Aduance three iordans, varlet o’the house. 
Tip. I do not like your Burft, Bird; He is fawcy: 
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Some Shop-keeper he was? Fly. Yes, Sir. Tip. 
I knew it. 5 
A broke-wing’d Shop-keeper? J nofe “hem, ftreight. 
He had no Father, J warrant him, that durft own him; 
Some foundling in a ftall, or the Church porch; 
Brought vp ithe Ho/pitall; and fo bound Prentife; 
Then Mafter of a fhop; then one o’th Jnquetft; x0 
Then breakes out Bankrupt; or ftarts Alderman: 
The originall of both is a Church-porch— 
Fli. Offome, my Colonel. Tip. Good fayth, of moft! 
O’your fhop Citizens, th’are rude Animals! 
And let ‘hem get but ten mile out a towne 15 
Th’out {fwagger all the wapen-take. Fli. What’s that? 
- Tip. A Saxon word, to fignifie the hundred. 
Bur. Come let vs drinke, Sir Glorious, some braue 
health 
Vpon our tip-toos. Tip. To the health o’the Bur/es. 
Bu. Why Burfis? Ti. Why Tipto’s? Bu. O’ Icry 
you mercy! 20 
Tip. It is fufficient. Huf. What is fo fufficient? 
Tip. To drinke to you is fufficient. Huf. On what 
terms ? 
Tip. That you fhall giue fecurity to pledge me. 
Huf. Soyouwill name no Spaniard, I will pledge you. 
Tip. I rather choofe to thirft: and will thirft euer, as 
Then leaue that creame of nations, vn-cry'd vp. 
Perifh all wine, and guft of wine. Huf. How fpill it? 
Spill it at me? Tip. I wrek not, but I fpilt it. 
Fli. Nay pray you be quiet, noble bloods. Bur. 
No Spaniards, 
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30 I crie, with my coffen Huffle. Huf. Spaniards? Pilchers ? 
Tip. Do not prouoke my patient blade. It fleep’s, 
And would not heare thee: Huffle, thou art rude, 
And doft not know the Spani/h compofition. 
Bur. What is the Recipe? Name the ingredients. 
Tip. Valor. Bur. Two ounces! Tip. Prudence. 
35 Bur. Half a dram! 
Tip. ITuftice. Bur. Apeny weight! Tip. Religion. 
Bur. Three fcruples! Tip. And of grawda’d Bur. 
A face-full! 
Tip. He carries fuch a dofe of it in his lookes, 
Actions, and geftures, as it breeds refpect, 
sc To him, from Sauages, and reputation [credit 
With all the fonnes of men. Bur. Will it giue him 
With Gamefters, Courtiers, Citizens, or Tradefmen? 
Tip. Hee’ll borrow money on the ftroke of his beard! 
Or turne off his Muftaccio! His meere cuello, 
4s Or Ruffe about his necke is a Bill of Exchange 
In any Banke, in Europe! Not a Marchant 
That fees his gate, but ftraight will furnifh him 
Vpon his pafe! Huf. I haue heard the Spanifh name 
Is terrible, to children in fome Countries; 
so And vs’d to make them eat—their bread and butter: 
Or take their worm-feed. Tip. Huffle, you doe fhuffle : 
to.them: Stuffe, Pinnacia. 
Bur. Slid heers a Lady! Huf. And a Lady gay! 
Tip. A well trimm’d Lady! Huf. Lett’s lay her 
a boord. 
Bur. Lett’s haile her firft. Tip. By your fweet 
fauour, Lady, 
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Stu. Good Gentlemen be ciuill, we are ftrangers. ss 
Bur. And you were Flemings, Sir! Huf. Or Spa- 
mards ! 
Tip. The’are here, haue beene at Sewil i’'their dayes, 
And at Madrid too! Pin. He is a foolifh fellow, 
I pray you minde him not, He is my Protection. 
Tip. In your protection, he is fafe, sweet Lady. 6 
So fhall you be,in mine. Huf. A fhare, good Coronell. 
Tip. Of what? Huf. Of your fine Lady! I am 
Hodge, 

My name is Huffle. Tip. Huffling Hodge, be quiet. 
Bur. And I pray you, be you fo Glorious Coronel, 
Hodge Huffle fhall be quiet. Huf. A Lady gay, gay. 6s 
For fhe is a Lady gay, gay, gay. For fhe’s a Lady gay. 

Tip. Bird o’the Ve/pers, Uespertilio, Burtt; 
You are a Gentleman, o’ the firft head, 

But that head may be broke, as all the Body is— 
Burft, if you tie not vp your Huffle, quickly. 70 
Huf. Tie dogs, not man. Hur. Nay pray thee, 

Hodge, be ftill. 
Tip. This fteele here rides not, on this thigh, in vaine. 
Huf. Shew’ft thou thy fteele, & thigh, thou glorious 
Dirt, 
Then Hodge sings Samp/fon, and no ties fhall hold. 
—_———Peiree. Iug. Iorden. {To them. 
Pei. Keepe the peace gentlemen : what do you mean ? 7s 
Tip. I will not difcompofe my felfe, for Huffle. 
Pin. You fee what your entreaty, and preffure {till 
Of gentlemen, to be ciuill, doth bring on? 
A quarrell? and perhaps man-flaughter? You 
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go Will carry your goofe about you, ftil? your planing Iron? 
Your tongue to fmooth all? is not here fine ftuffe? 
Stu. Why wife? Pin. Your wife? ha’not J forbiden 
you that? 
Doe you thinke Ile call you husband i’this gowne, 
Or any thing, in that iacket, but Protection ? 
ss Here tie my fhooe; and fhew my vellute petticote, 
And my filke ftocking! why doe you make me a Lady, 
if I may not doe like a Lady, in fine clothes. 
Stu. Sweetheart, you may doe what you will, with me. 
Pin. I; I knew that at home; what to doe 
with you; 
9° But why was I brought hither? to fee fafhions? 
Stu. And weare them too, fweet heart, but this wild 
Company— 
Pin. Why doe you bring me in wild Company? 
You'd ha’me tame, and ciuill, in wild Company? 
I hope I know, wild Company are fine Company, 
9; And in fine company, where J am fine my felfe, 
A Lady may doe any thing, deny nothing 
To a fine party, I haue heard you fay’t. 
—_—_— To them Peirce. 
Pei. There are a Company of Ladies aboue 
Defire your Ladifhips Company, and to take 
roo The furety of their lodgings, from the affront 
Of thefe halfe-beafts, were heere een now, the 
Centaures, 
Pin. Are they fine Ladies? Pei. Some very fine 
Ladies. 
Pin. AsfineasI? Pei. I dare vfe no comparifons, 
Being a feruant, fent—Pin. Spoke, like a fine fellow! 
os | would thou wert one; I’de not then deny thee: 
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But, thank thy Lady. 
—____————To them Hof. 
Ho/. Madam, I muft craue you 
To afford a Lady a vifit, would excufe 
Some harfhneffe o’the houfe, you haue receiu’d 
From the brute ghefts. Pin. This’s a fine old man! 


I’ld goe with him an’ he were a little finer! ro 
Stu. You may {weet heart, it is mine Hof. Pin. 
mine Hoft! 
Hoft. Yes madame, I muft bid you welcom. Pin, 
Do then. 
Stu. But doe not ftay. Pin. Vle be aduif’d by 
you, yes! 


NCO A Be OCener gs 


—To them Latimer. Beaufort. Lady. Pru. Frank. 
Hoft. Pinnacia. Stuffe. 


What more then Thracian Barbarifme was this! 
Bea. The battayle o’the Centawres, with the Lapithes ! 
Lad. There is no taming o’the Monffer drinke. 
Lat. But what a glorious beaft our Tipto fhew'd! 
He would not difcompofe himfelfe, the Don !/ 5 
Your Spaniard, nere, doth difcompofe himfelfe. 
Bea. Yet, how he talkt, and ror’d i’the beginning! 
Pru. And ran as faft, as a knock’d Marro’bone. 
Bea. So they did all at laft, when Lovel went downe, 
And chas’d hem bout the Court. Lat. For all’s Don 
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Or fencing after Euclide! Lad. I nere faw 

A lightning fhoot fo, as my feruant did, 

His rapier was a Meteor, and he wau'd it 

Ouer “hem, like a Comet! as they fled him! 

x51 mark’d his manhood! euery ftoope he made 

Was like an Eagles, at a flight of Cranes! 

(As I haue read fomewhere.) Bea. Brauely expreft: 
Lat. And likeaLouer! Lad. Of his valour, lam! 

He feem’d a body, rarifi’d, to ayre! 

20 Or that his fword, and arme were of a peece, 

They went together fo! Here, comes the Lady. 
Bea. A bouncing Bona-roba! as the Flie fayd. 
Fra. She is fome Gianteffe! Ile ftand off, 

For feare {he fwallow me. La. Is not this our Gown, 

Pru ? 
2s That I befpoke of Stuffe? Pru. It is the fafhion! 
Lad. I, and the Silke! Feele, fure it is the fame! 
Pru. And the fame Peticote, lace, and all! Lad. 
Ile fweare it. 
How came it hither? make a bill of inquiry. 
Pru. Yo’haue a fine fute on, Madam! and arich one! 
30 Lad. And ofacurious making! Pru. And anew! 
Pin. As new, as Day. Lat. She anfwers like a 
fifh-wife. 
Pin. I put it on, fince Noone, I doe affure you. 
Pru. Who is your Taylor? Lad. ’Pray you, your 
Fafhioners name. 
Pin. My Fafhioner is a certaine man 0’ mine owne, 
35 He’ is i’'the houfe: no matter for his name. 
Hoft. ©O, but to fatisfie this beuy of Ladies: 
Of which a brace, here, long’d to bid you well-come ! 
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Pin. He’is one, in truth, I title my Protection : 

Bid him come vp. Hof. Our new Ladies Protection ! 
What is your Ladifhips ftile? Pin. Counteffe Pinnacia. ,. 
Hoft. Counteffe Pinnacias man, come to your Lady. 
Pru. Your Ladifhips Taylor! mas, Stuffe! Lad. 

How Stuffe ? 
He the Protection! Hof. Stuffe lookes like a remnant, 
Stu. I am vndone, difcouer’d! Pru. Tis the fuit, 
Madame, 
Now, without fcruple! and this, fome deuife 45 
To bring it home with. Pin. Why, vpon your knees ? 
Is this your Lady Godmother? Stu. Mum, Pinnacia. 
It is the Lady Frampol: my beft cuftomer. 
Lad. What fhew is this, that you prefent vs with? 
Stu. I doe befeech your Ladifhip, forgiue me. 50 
She did but fay the fuiton. Lad. Who? Which fhe? 
Stu. My wife forfooth. Lad. How? Maiftreffe 
Stuffe? Your wife! 
Is that the riddle? Pru. We all look’d for a Lady, 
A Dutcheffe, or a Counteffe at the leatt. 
Stu. She is my owne lawfully begotten wife, 35 
In wedlocke. We ha’beene coupled now feuen yeares. 
Lad. Andwhy thus mas’qd? You like a footman, ha! 
And fhe your Counteffe! Pin. To make a foole of 
himfelfe 
And of me too. Stu. I pray thee, Pinnace, peace. 
Pin. Nay it fhall out, fince you haue cald me wife, 6 
And openly dif-Ladied me! though I am dif-Counteff’d 
I am not yet dif-countenanc’d. Thefe fhall fee. Hof. 
filence! 
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Pi. It is a foolifh tricke Madame, he has; 
For though he be your Taylour, he is my beatt. 
6sI may be bold with him, and tell his ftory. 
When he makes any fine garment will fit me, 
Or any rich thing that he thinkes of price, 
Then muft J put it on, and be his Counteffe, 
Before he carry it home vnto the owners. 
70 A coach is hir’d. and foure horse, he runnes 
In his veluet Iackat thus, to Rumford, Croyden, 
Hounflow, or Barnet, the next bawdy road: 
And takes me out, carries me vp. and throw’s me 
Vpon a bed. Lad. Peace thou immodeft woman: 
75 She glories in the brauery o’the vice. 
Lat. Tis a queint one! Bea. A fine /pecies, 
Of fornicating with a mans owne wife, 
Found out by (what’s his name?) Lat. M* Nic. Stuffe! 
Hoft. The very figure of preoccupation 
so In all his cuftomers beft clothes. Lat. He lies 
With his owne Succuba, in all your names. 
Bea. And all your credits. Hoff. J, and at all their 
cofts. 
Lat. This gown was then befpoken, for the Sower- 
aigne ? 
Bea. I marry was it. Lad. And a maine offence, 
8s Committed ‘gainft the /oweraignty: being not brought 
Home ithe time. Befide, the prophanation, 
Which may call on the cenfure of the Court. 
Hoft. “Let him be blanketted. Call vp the Quarter- 
matter. 
Deliuer him ore, to Flie. Stu. O good my Lord. 
Hoft. Pillage the Pinnace. Lad. Let his wife be 
9° {tript. 
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Bea. Blow off her vpper deck. . Lat. Teare all 
her tackle. 
Lad. Pluck the polluted robes ouer her eares ; 
Or cut them all to pieces, make a fire o’them: 
Pru. To rags, and cinders, burn th’idolatrous veftures. 
Hof. Flie, & your fellowes, fee that the whole cen- 
fure 
Be throughly executed. Fly. Weel toffe him, brauely. 
Till the ftuffe ftinke againe. Hoff. And fend her home, 
Diuefted to her flanell, in a cart. 
Lat. And let her Footman beat the bafon afore her. 
Flu. The Court fhall be obei’'d. Hof. Fly, & his 
officers 
“Will doe it fiercely. Stw. Mercifull queene Pru. 
Pru. I cannot help you. Bea. Go thy wayes Mic. 
Stuffe, 
Thou haft nickt it for a fafhioner of Venery! 
Lat. For his owne hell! though he run ten mile for'’t. 
Pru. O here comes Lovel, for his fecond houre. 
Bea. And after him, the tipe of Spanifh valour. 


ACtrA. socene 4; 


Lady. Lovel. Tipto. Latimer. Beaufort. Pru. 
Franke. Nurfe. Hoft. 


Seruant, what haue you there? Low. A meditation, 
Or rather a vifion, Madam, and of Beauty 
Our former fubiect. Lad. Pray you let vs heare it. 
Lov. It was a beauty that I faw 
So pure, fo perfect, as the frame 
Of all the vniuerfe was lame, 
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To that one figure, could I draw, 
Or giue leaft line of it a law! 


A skeine of filke without a knot ! 
x0 A faire march made without a halt ! 
A curious forme without a fault! 
A printed booke without a blot. 
All beauty, and without a Spot. 
Lad. They are gentle words, and would delerue a 
note, 

15 Set to “hem, as gentle. Lov. I haue tri’d my skill. 
To clofe the fecond houre, if you will heare them, 
My boy by that time will haue got it perfect. 

Lad. Yes,gentleferuant. In what calme he fpeakes, 
After this noife, and tumult, fo vnmou’d, 
20 With that ferenity of countenance, 
As if his thoughts did acquiefce in that 
Which is the obiect of the fecond houre, 
And nothing else. Pru. Well then fummon the Court. 
Lad. I haue a fute to the Soueraigne of loue, 

2s If it may ftand with the honour of the Court, 

To change the queftion but from loue, to valour, 
To heare, it faid, but, what true valour is, 

Which oft begets true loue. Lat. It is a queftion 
Fit for the Court, to take true knowledge of, 

30 And hath my iuftaffent. Pru. Content. Bea. Content. 
Fra. Content, I am content, giue him his oath. 
Hoft. Herebert Lovel. Thou fhalt fweare vpon the 

teftament of loue, To make anfwer to this queftion 
propounded to thee by the Court, What true valour 

3sis. And therein to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. So help thee loue, and 
thy bright {word at need. 
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Lov. So help me loue and my good fword at need. 
It is the greateft vertue, and the fafety 
Of all mankinde, the obiect of it is danger. 40 
A certaine meane ‘twixt feare, and confidence: 
No inconfiderate rafhneffe, or vaine appetite 
Of falfe encountring formidable things ; 
But a true fcience of diftinguifhing 
What’s good or euill. It fprings out of reafon, 45 
And tends to perfect honefty, the fcope | 
Is alwayes honour, and the publique good : 
It is no valour for a priuate caufe. 
Bea. No? not for reputation? Lov. That's mans 
Idoll, 
Set vp ‘gainft God, the maker of all lawes, 50 
Who hath commanded vs we fhould not kill; 
And yet we fay, we muft for reputation. 
What honeft man can either feare his owne, 
Or elfe will hurt anothers reputation ? 
Feare to doe bafe, vnworthy things, is valour, 55 
Jf they be done to vs, to fuffer them, 
Is valour too. The office of a man 
Thats truly valiant, is confiderable 
Three wayes: The firft is in respect of matter, 
Which ftill is danger; in respect of forme, 60 
Wherein he muft preserue his dignity ; 
And in the end, which muft be euer lawfull. 
Lat. But men, when they are heated, and in paffion, 
Cannot confider. Lov. Then it is not valour. 
JI neuer thought an angry perfon valiant: 65 
Vertue is neuer ayded by a vice. 
What need is there of anger, and of tumult? 
When reafon can doe the fame things, or more? 
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Bea. O yes, ‘tis profitable, and of vfe, 
70 It makes vs fierce, and fit to vndertake. 
Lov. Why fo will drink make vs both bold, and rafh. 

Or phrenfie if you will, do thefe make valiant? 

They are poore helps, and vertue needs them not. 

No man is valianter by being angry, 

7s But he that could not valiant be without: 

So, that it comes not in the aid of vertue, 

But in the ftead of it. Lat. He holds the right. 
Lov. And ‘tis an odious kinde of remedy, 

To owe our health to a difeafe. Yip. If man 

so Should follow the dictamen of his paffion, 

He could not feape—Bea. To difcompofe himfelfe. 
Lat. According to Don Lewis! Hoff. Or Caranza! 
Lov. Good Colonel Glorious, whilft we treat of valour, 

Difmiffe your felfe. Lat. You are not concern’d. 

Lov. Go drink, 
ss And congregate the Hoftlers, and the Tapfters, 
The vnder-officers o’your regiment ; 
Compofe with them, and be not angry valiant! 
Tipto goes out. 
Bea. How do’s that differ from true valour? Lov. 
Thus. 
In the efficient, or that which makes it, 
gs For it proceeds from paffion, not from iudgement: 

Then brute beafts haue it, wicked perfons, there 

It differs in the /ubiect: in the forme, 

‘Tis carried rafhly, and with violence: 

Then i'the end, where it refpects not truth, 

9s Or publique honefty; but mere reuenge. 

Now confident, and vndertaking valour, 

Swayes from the true, two other wayes; as being 

A truft in our owne faculties, skill, or ftrength, 
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And not the right, or confcience o’the cau/e, 
That workes it: Then i’the end, which is the victory, xo 
And not the honour. Bea. But the ignorant valour 
That knowes not why it undertakes, but doth it 
T’efcape the infamy merely—Lov. Is worft of all: 
That valour lies, ithe eyes o’the lookers on; 
And is cal’d valour with a witneffe. Bea. Right. xs 

Lov. The things true valour is exercif’d about, 
Are pouerty, reftraint, captiuity, 
Banifhment, loffe of children, long difeate : 
The leaft is death. Here *Alouie is beheld, 
Properly feene; about thefe it is prefent: 110 
Not triuiall things, which but require our confidence. 
And, yet to thofe, we muft obiect our felues, 
Only for honefty: if any other 
Refpect be mixt, we quite put out her light. 
And as all knowledge, when it is remou’d 115 
Or feparate from iuftice, is cal’d craft, 
Rather then wifdome: fo a minde affecting, 
Or vndertaking dangers, for ambition, 
Or any felfe pretext, not for the publique, 
Deferues the name of daring, not of valour. 120 
And ouer-daring is as great a vice, 
As ouer-fearing. Lat. Yes, and often greater. 

Lov. But as is not the mere punifhment, 
But caufe that, makes a martyr, fo it is not 
Fighting, or dying; but the manner of it 125 
Renders a man himfelfe. A valiant man 
Ought not to vndergoe, or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, ana by felected wayes: 
He vndertakes with reafon, not by chance. 
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They are all vnfeafon’d without it. The waiting maids, 
Or the concomitants of it, are his patience, 
His magnanimity, his confidence, 
His conftancy, fecurity, and quiet; 
35 He can affure himfelfe againft all rumour! 
Defpaires of nothing! laughs at contumelies ! 
As knowing himfelfe, aduanced in a height 
Where iniury cannot reach him, nor afpersion 
Touch him with foyle! Lad. Moft manly vtterd all! 
x40 As if Achilles had the chaire in valour, 
And Hercules were but a Lecturer ! 
Who would not hang vpon thofe lips for euer! 
That ftrike fuch mufique? I could run on them; 
But modefty is fuch a fchoole miftreffe, 
x45 To keepe our fexe in awe. Pru. Or you can faine! my 
Subtill and diffembling Lady miftreffe. 
Lad, Ifeare fhe meanes it, Pru, in too good earnett! 
Lov. The purpofe of an iniury ‘tis to vexe 
And trouble me: now, nothing’ can doe that, 
x50 To him that’s valiant. He that is affected 
With the leaft iniury, is leffe then it. 
It is but reafonable, to conclude 
That fhould be ftronger, f{till, which hurts, then that 
Which is hurt. Now no wickedneffe is ftronger, 
135 Then what oppofeth it: Not Fortunes felfe, 
When fhe encounters vertue, but comes off 
Both lame, and leffe! why fhould a wife man then, 
Confeffe himfelfe the weaker, by the feeling 
Of a fooles wrong? There may an iniury 
x60 Be meant me, J may choofe, if J will take it. 
But we are, now, come to that delicacie, 
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And tenderneffe of fenfe, we thinke an infolence 
Worle then an iniury, beare words worfe then deeds; 
We are not fo much troubled with the wrong, 
As with the opinion of the wrong! like children, 165 
We are made afraid with vifors! Such poore founds 
As is the lie, or common words of fpight. 
Wife lawes thought neuer worthy a reuenge; 
And ‘tis the narrowneffe of humane nature, 
Our pouerty, and beggery of fpirit, / 170 
To take exception at thefe things. He laugh’d at me! 
He broke a ieft! a third tooke place of me! 
How moft ridiculous quarrels are all thefe? 
Notes of a queafie, and fick ftomack, labouring 
With want of a true iniury! the maine part x75 
Of the wrong, is, our vice of taking it. 

Lat. Or our interpreting it to be fuch. 

Lov. You take it rightly. If a woman, or child 
Giue me the lie, would J be angry? no, 
Not if I were i’my wits, fure J thould thinke it 180 
No fpice of a difgrace. No more is theirs, 
Jf I will thinke it, who are to be held 
In as contemptible a ranke, or worfe. 
I am kept out a Mafque, fometime thruft out, 
Made wait a day, two, three, for a great word, 185 
Which (when it comes forth) is all frown, and forehead ! 
What laughter fhould this breed, rather then anger! 
Out of the tumult, of fo many errors, 
To feele, with contemplation, mine owne quiet? 
If a great perfon doe me an affront, 190 
A Giant of the time, fure, I will beare it 
Or out of patience, or neceffity! 
Shall I doe more for feare, then for my iudgement? 
Fot me now to be angry with Hodge Huffle, 
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193 Or Burft (his broken charge) if he be fawcy, 
Or our owne type of Spaniyh valour, Tipto, 
(Who were he now neceffited to beg 
Would aske an almes, like Conde Olivares) 
Were iuft to make my felfe, fuch a vaine Animal 
200 As one of them. If light wrongs touch me not, 
No more fhall great; if not a few, not many. 
There’s nought fo facred with vs but may finde 
A facrilegious perfon, yet the thing is 
No leffe diuine, caufe the prophane can reach it. 
20s He is fhot-free, in battayle, is not hurt, 
Not he that is not hit. So he is valiant, 
That yeelds not vnto wrongs; not he that fcapes 
‘hem: 
They that do pull downe Churches, and deface 
The holieft Altars, cannot hurt the God-head. 
2x A calme wife man may fhew as much true valour, 
Amid’f{t thefe popular prouocations, 
As can an able Captaine fhew fecurity, 
By his braue conduct, through an enemies country. 
A wife man neuer goes the peoples way, 
2x5 But as the Planets {till moue contrary 
To the worlds motion; fo doth he, to opinion: 
He will examine, if thofe accidents 
(Which common fame cals iniuries) happen to him 
Deferuedly, or no? come they deferuedly, 
20 They are no wrongs then, but his punifhments : 
If vndeferuedly, and he not guilty, 
The doer of them, firft, fhould blufh, not he. 
Lat. Excellent! Bea. Truth, and right! Fra. An 
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Could not haue fpoken more! 


beleeu’d ! 


97 


Lad. Beene more 


Pru. The whole Court runnes into your fentence, Sir ! 


And fee, your fecond houre is almoft ended. 


Lad, It cannot be! O clip the wings of time, 
Good Pru, or make him ftand ftill with a charme. 
Diftill the gout into it, cramps, all difeafes 
T’arreft him in the foot, and fix him here: 


O, for an engine, to keepe backe all clocks! 


Or make the Sunne forget his motion! 

If J but knew what drinke the Time now lou’d, 

To fet my Trundle at him, mine owne Barnabe! 
Pru. Why? Tle confult our Shelee nien, To-mas. 

Wake her not. Nur. 


Nur. Er grae Chreeft. Bea. 
Tower een Cuppan 


Dvfque bagh doone. Pru. Vfque bagh’s her drinke. 
But ’twi’ not make thetime drunke. Ho/f. As’t hath her, 
Away with her, my Lord, but marry her firft. Pru, 
Pru. I, that'll be fport anone too, for my Lady. 
But fhe hath other game to fly at yet: 


The houre is come, your kiffe. 


fong, firft. 


Lad. My feruants 


Pru. I fay the kiffe, firlt; and I fo enioyn’d it: 
At your owne perill, doe, make the contempt. 
Lad. Well Sir, you muft be pay’d, and legally. 


Pru. Nay nothing, Sir, beyond. Lov. 


except. 


One more—I 


This was but halfe a kiffe, and J would change it. 
Pur. TheCourt’s diffolu’d,remou'd, and the play ended. 


No found, or aire of Lowe more, I decree it. 
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aso Lov. From what a happineffe hath that one word 

Throwne me, into the gulfe of mifery ? 

To what a bottomleffe defpaire? how like 

A Court remoouing, or an ended Play 

Shewes, my abrupt precipitate eftate, 
oss By how much more my vaine hopes were encreaf’d 

By thefe falfe houres of conuerfation? 

Did not J prophefie this, of my felfe, 

And gaue the true prognofticks? o my braine! 

How art thou turned! and my blood congeald! 

260 My finewes flackned! and my marrow melted! 

That I remember not where I haue bin, 

Or what Tam? Only my tongue’s on fire; 

And burning downward, hurles forth coales, & cinders, 

To tell, this temple of loue, will foone be afhes! 
26s Come Jndignation, now, and be my mittreffe, 

No more of Lowes ingratefull tyranny. 

His wheele of torture, and his pits of bird-lime, 

His nets of noofes, whirle-pooles of vexation, 

His mils, to grind his feruants into powder— 

270 I will goe catch the wind firft in a fieue, 
Weigh fmoak, and meafure fhadowes, plough the water, 
And fow my hopes there, ere I ftay in Lowe. 

Lat. My iealoufie is off, 1 am now fecure. 

Lov. Farewell the craft of crocodiles, womens 
And practife of it, in this art of flattering, [piety, 
And fooling men. J ha’ not loft my reafon, 
Though J haue lent my felfe out, for two howres, 
Thus to be baffuld by a Chambermaid, 
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And the good Actor, her Lady, afore mine Hott, 
Of the light Heart, here, that hath laught at all— 28. 
Hof. Who I? Lov. Laugh on, Sir, Ile to bed, 
and fleepe, 
And dreame away the vapour of Lowe, if th’ houfe 
And your leere drunkards let me. Lad. Pru. Pru. 
Sweet Madame. 
Lad. Why would you let him goe thus? Pru. In 
whofe power 
Was it to ftay him, prop’rer then my Ladies! 285 
Lad. Why, in her Ladies? Are not you the 
Soueraigne? 
Pru. Would you, in confcience, Madame, ha’me 
vexe 
His patience more? Lad. Not but apply the cure, 
Now it is vex't. Pru. That’s but one bodies worke. 
Two cannot doe the fame thing handfomely. 290 
Lad. But had not you the authority, abfolute? 
Pru. And were not you i’rebellion, Lady Frampal, 
From the beginning? Lad. I was fomewhat froward, 
I muft confeffe, but frowardneffe fometime 
Becomes a beauty, being but a vifor 295 
Put on. You'll let a Lady weare her mafque, Pru. 
Pru. But how do I know, when her Ladifhip is 
pleas’d 
To leaue it off, except fhe tell me fo? 
Lad. You might ha’knowne that by my lookes, 
and language, 
Had you beene or regardant, or obferuant. 300 
One woman, reads anothers character, 
Without the tedious trouble of deciphering: 
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If fhe but giue her mind to’t, you knew well, 
It could not fort with any reputation 
3es Of mine, to come in firft, hauing ftood out 
So long, without conditions, for mine honor. 
Pru. 1 thought you did expect none, you fo jeer'd. 
him, 
And put him off with fcorne—Lad. Who, I, with 
{corn? 
I did expreffe my loue, to idolatry rather, 
3x0 And fo am iuftly plagu’d, not vnderftood. 

Pru. \fweare, [thought you had diffembled, Madam, 
And doubt, you do fo yet. Lad. Dull, ftupid, wench ! 
Stay i'thy ftate of ignorance ftill, be damn’d, 

An idiot Chambermayd! Hath all my care, 
3ts My breeding thee in fafhion, thy rich clothes, 

Honours, and titles wrought no brighter effects 

On thy darke foule, then thus? Well! go thy wayes, 

Were not the Tailors wife, to be demolifh’d, 

Ruin’d, vneas’d, thou fhould{t be fhe, I vow. 

Pru. Why, take your fpangled properties, your 

320 gown, 

And fearfes. Lad. Pru, Pru, what doeft thou meane? 

Pru. I will not buy this play-boyes brauery, 

At fuch a price, to be vpbraided for it, 
Thus, euery minute. Lad. Take it not to heart fo. 

Pru. The Taylors wife? There was a word of 

325 {corn ! 

Lad. It was a word fell from me, Pru, by chance. 

Pru. Good Madame, pleafe to vndeceaue your felfe, 
I know when words do flip, and when they are 


darted 
310 plagued G 318 Taylor’s 1692, 1716, W_ tailor’s G 319 
uncased G_ should’st 1692 f. 321 scarfes.] SN. [ Tearing off her 
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With all their bitterneffe! vncas’d? demolifh’t? 
An idiot-Chambermaid, ftupid, and dull? 330 
Be damn’d for ignorance? I will be fo. 
And thinke J doe deferue it, that, and more, 
Much more J do. Lad. Here comes mine Hott! 
No crying! 
Good Pru. Where is my feruant Lovel, Hoft? 
Hof. Yo ha fent him vp to bed, would, you would 
follow him! [aduife it? 335 
And make my houfe amends! Lad. Would you 
Hof. I would J could command it. My light heart 
Should leape till midnight. Zad. Pray thee be not 
fullen, 

-I yet muft ha’ thy counfell. Thou fhalt weare, Pru, 
The new gowne, yet. Pru. After the Taylours wife ? 340 
Lad. Come, be not angrie, or grieu’d: I haue a 

proiect. [aldrie? 
Hof. Wake Sheleenien Thomas! Is this your Her- 
And keeping of records, to loofe the maine? 
Where is your charge? Nur. Gra chreeft! Hof. 
Goe aske th’oracle 
O’the bottle, at your girdle, there you loft it: 345 
You are a fober fetter of the watch. 


IA Gtac es cence I, 
Hoft. Fly. 


Come Fly, and legacie, the Bird o’the heart: 
Prime infect of the Inne, Profeffor, Quarter-matter, 
As euer thou deferued’ft thy daily drinke, 
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Padling in facke and licking ithe fame, 

s Now fhew thy felfe an implement of price, 
And helpe to raife a nap to vs, out of nothing. 
Thou faw’ft *>hem married? Fly. I doe thinke, J did. 
And heard the words, Philip, I take thee, Letice, 
I gaue her too, was then the father Flie, 

xo And heard the Prieft do his part, far as fiue nobles 
Would lead him i'the lines of matrimonie. 

Hoft. Where were they married? Fly. Ith new 
ftable, Hof. Ominous! 

I ha’knowne many a church beene made a ftable, 
But not a ftable made a church till now: 

1sI wifh *hem ioy. Fly, was he a full prieft? 

Fly. He belly’d for it, had his veluet fleeues, 
And his branch'd caffock, a fide {weeping gowne, 
All his formalities, a good cramm’d diuine! 

I went not farre to fetch him, the next Inne, 
Where he was lodg’d, for the action. Hof. Had 
20 they a licence? 

Fly. Licence of loue, I faw no other, and purfe, 

To pay the duties bot of Church, and houfe, 
The angels flew about. Hoff. Thofe birds fend 
luck: 
And mirth will follow. J had thought to ha’ facrific’d, 
as To merriment to night, i'my light Heart, Fly, 
And like a noble Poet, to haue had 
My laft act beft: but all failes i’the plot. 
Lovel is gone to bed; the Lady Frampull 
And Soueraigne Pru falne out: Tipto, and his Regi- 
ment 
30 Of mine-men, al drunk dumbe, from his whop Barnaby, 
To his hoope Trundle: they are his two Tropicks. 
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No proiect to reare laughter on, but this, 

The marriage of Lord Beaufort, with Letitia. 

Stay! what’s here! The fattin gowne redeem’d! 

And Pru reftor’d in’t, to her Ladyes grace! 35 
Fly. She is fet forth in’t! rig’d for fome imployment! 
Hof. An Embaffy at least! Fly. Some treaty of 

{tate ! 
Hof. “Tis a fine tack about! and worth the ob- 
feruing. 


r 


Act ons ‘Scene 2. 
= Lady. Prudence. Hof. Fly. 


Sweet Pru, I, now thou art a Queene indeed ! 
Thefe robes doe royally! and thou becom’ft "hem! 
So they doe thee! rich garments only fit 
The partyes they are made for! they fhame others. 
How did they fhew on good’y Taylors back ! 5 
Like a Caparifon for a Sow, God faue vs! 
Thy putting hem on hath purg’d, and hallow’d ‘hem 
From all pollution, meant by the Mechanicks. 

Pru. Wang him poore {nip, a fecular fhop-wit ! 
H’ hath nought but his fheeres to claime by, & his 

meafures, 10 

His prentife may as well put in, for his needle, 
And plead a ftitch. Lad. They haue no taint in ‘hem, 
Now o’the Taylor. Pru. Yes, of his wiues hanches, 
Thiusetiick. of fat; 1 {fmell them, o the fay. 
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1 Lad. It is reftoratiue, Pru! with thy but chafing it, 
A barren Hindes greafe may worke miracles. 

Finde but his chamber doore, and he will rife 
To thee! or if thou pleafeft, faine to be 
The wretched party her felfe, and com’ft vnto him 

20 In forma pauperis, to craue the aide 
Of his Knight errant valour, to the refcue 
Of thy diftrefled robes! name but thy gowne, 

And he will rife to that! Pru. Ile fire the charme firift, 
I had rather dye in a ditch, with Miftreffe Shore, 
25 Without a {mock, as the pitifull matter has it, 
Then owe my wit to cloathes, or ha’ it beholden. 
Hoff. Still fpirit of Pru! Fly. And fmelling o’the 
Soueraigne ! 
Pru. No, I will tell him, as it is, indeed ; 
I come from the fine, froward, frampull Lady, 

30 One was runne mad with pride, wild with felfe-loue, 
But late encountring a wife man, who fcorn’d her, 
And knew the way to his owne bed, without 
Borrowing her warming-pan, fhe hath recouer’d 
Part of her wits: fo much as to confider 

35 How farre fhe hath trefpaff’d, vpon whom, and how. 
And now fits penitent and folitary, 

Like the forfaken Turtle, in the volary 
Of the light Heart, the cage, fhe hath abuf'd, 
Mourning her folly, weeping at the height 

so She meafures with her eye, from whence fhe is falne, 

Since fhe did branch it, on the top o’the wood. 

Lad. I pr’y thee Pru, abufe me enough, that’s vfe me 
As thou thinkeft fit, any courfe way, to humble me, 
Or bring me home againe, or Lovel on: 
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Thou doeft not know my fuffrings, what I feele, 45 
My fires, and feares, are met: I burne, and freeze, 
My liuer’s one great coale, my heart fhrunke vp 
With all the fiuers, and the maffe of blood 

Within me, is a ftanding lake of fire, 

Curl’d with the cold wind of my gelid fighs, 50 
That driue a drift of fleete through all my body, 
And fhoot a February through my veines. 

Vntil J fee him, J am drunke with thirft, , 

And furfeted with hunger of his prefence. 


I know not whér I am, or no, or fpeake, 55 
Or whether thou doeft heare me. Pru. Spare ex- 
preffions. 


Ile once more venture for your Ladifhip, 
So you will vfe your fortunes reuerendly. 

Lad. Religiously, deare Pru, Loue and his Mother, 
Ie build them feuerall Churches, Shrines, and Altars, 6 
And ouer head, Ile haue, in the glaffe windowes, 
The ftory of this day be painted, round, 

For the poore Layety of loue to read, 
Ile make my felfe their booke, nay their example, 
To bid them take occafion by the forelock, 65 
And play no after-games of Lowe, hereafter. 
Hoft. And here your Hoft, and’s Fly, witnes your 
vowes. 
And like two lucky birds, bring the prefage 
Of a loud ieft: Lord Beaufort married is. Lad. Ha! 
Fli. All to be married. Pru. To whom, not your 
fonne? [truce 70 
Hoff. The fame Pru. Jf her Ladifhip could take 
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A little with her paffion, and giue way 
To their mirth now running. Lad. Runn’s it mirth, 
let’t come, 
It fhall be well receiu’d, and much made of it. 
Pru. We mutt of this, Jt was our owne conception. 


ACE i ueocencn?: 
—_———Latimer. To them. 


Roome for green rufhes, raife the Fidlers, Chamberlain, 
Call vp the houfe in armes. Hof. This will rouze 
Lovel. 
Fly. And bring him on too. Lat. Shelee-neen. 
Runns like a Heyfar, bitten with the Brieze, 
About the court, crying on Fly, and curfing. 
Fly. For what, my Lord? Lat. Yo'were beft heare 
that from her, 
It is no office, Fly, fits my relation. 
Here come the happy couple! Loy, Lord Beaufort. 
Fly. And my yong Lady too. Hof. Much ioy, 
my Lord! 


Acts. seocenes4: 
Beaufort. Franke. Seruant. {To them. 


I thanke you all, I thanke thee, Father Fly. 

Madam, my Coffen, you looke difcompos’d, 

I haue beene bold with a fallad, after fupper, 

O’ your owne lettice, here: Lad. Youhaue, my Lord. 
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But lawes of hofpitality, and faire rites, 
Would haue made me acquainted. Bea. Iyour owne 
houfe, 
I doe acknowledge: Elfe, I much had trefpaff’d. 
But in an Inne, and publique, where there is licence 
Of all community : a pardon o’courfe 
May be fu’de out. Lat. It will, my Lord, and carry it. 
I doe not fee, how any ftorme, or tempeft 
Can helpe it, now. Pru. The thing being done, 
and paftt, 
You beare it wifely, and like a Lady of iudgement. 
Bea. She is that, fecretary Pru. Pru. Why fec- 
» retary ? 
My wife Lord? is your braine lately maried? 
Bea. Your raigne is ended, Pru, no foueraigne now: 
Your date is out, and dignity expir’d. 
Pru. Yam annul’d, how can I treat with Lovel, 
Without a new commiffion? Lad. Thy gown’s 
commiffion. 
Hoft. Haue patience, Pru, expect, bid the Lord ioy. 
Pru. And this braue Lady too. I wifh them ioy. 
Leo iove Hora loy.. tug. All ioy.” of, 1the 
houfe full of ioy. 
Fly. Play the bels, Fidlers, crack your f{trings with ioy. 
Pru. But Lady Letice, you thew'd a neglect 
Vn-to-be-pardon’d, to’ards my Lady, your kinfwoman, 
Not to advife with her. Bea. Good politique Pru, 
Vrge not your ftate-aduice, your after-wit ; 
‘Tis neare vpbraiding. Get our bed ready, Chamber- 
lain, 
And Hoft, a Bride-cup, you haue rare conceipts, 
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30 And good ingredients, euer an old Hoft 

Vpo’ the road, has his prouocatiue drinks. 

Lat. He is either a good Baud, or a Phyfician. 
Bea. *Twas well he heard you not, his back was 
turn’d. 

A bed, the Geniall bed, a brace of boyes 

35 To night I play for. Pru. Giue vs points, my Lord. 
Bea. Here take “hem, Pru, my cod-piece point, 
and all, 

I ha’ clafpes, my Letice armes, here take "hem boyes. 

What is the chamber ready? fpeake, why ftare you! 

On one another? Jor. No Sir. Bea. And why no? 

so lor. My mafter has forbid it. He yet doubts 

That you are married. Bea. Aske his vicar generall, 

His Fly, here. Fly. I muft make that good, they 

are married. 
Hof. But I muft make it bad, my hot yong Lord. 

Gi him his doublet againe, the aier is peircing ; 

You may take cold, my Lord. See whom you 

45 ha’married, 

Your hofts fonne, and aboy. Fly. You are abus’d. 

Lad. Much ioy, my Lord. Pru. If this be your 
Letitia, 

Shee'l proue a counterfeit mirth, and a clip’d Lady. 
Ser. A boy, a boy; my Lord has married a boy. 
Lat. Raife all the houfe in fhout, and laughter, 

5° a boy! 
Hoft. Stay, what is here! peace rafcals, ftop your 


throats. 
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PCte sae nocene 6. 
—Nurfe. {T'o them. 
That magot, worme, that infect! O my child, 


My daughter! where’s that Fly? Ile fly in his face, 
The vermin, let me come to him. Fly. Why Nurfe 


Shelee ? 

Nur. Hang thee thou Parajite, thou fonne of crums, 
And ortes, thou haft vndone me, and my, child, 5 
My daughter, my deare daughter. Ho. What meanes 

this ? 


Nur. O Sir, my daughter, my deare child is ruin’d, 
By this your Fly, here, married in a {ftable, 
And fold vnto a husband. Hoff. Stint thy cry, 
Harlot, if that be all, did’ft thou not fell him x0 
To me for a boy? and brought’f{t him in boyes rags, 
Here to my doore, to beg an almes of me? 

Nur. I did good Mr’, and I craue your pardon. 
But ‘tis my daughter, and a girle. Hoff. Why fayd’tt 

thou 

It was a boy, and fold’{t him then, to me 5 
With fuch entreaty, for ten fhillings, Carlin? 

Nur. Becaufe you were a charitable man 
I heard, good M’, and would breed him well, 
I would ha’ giu’n him you, for nothing, gladly. 
Forgiue the lie o’ my mouth, it was to faue 
The fruit 0’ my wombe. A parents needs are vrgent. 
And few doe know that tyrant o’re good natures. 
But you relieu’d her, and me too, the Mother, 
And tooke me into your houfe to be the nurfe, 
For which heauen heape all bleffings on your head, ?s 


20 
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Whilft there can one be added. Hof. Sure thou 
{peaktt 
Quite like another creature, then th’haft liu’d, 
Here, ithe house, a Shelee-neen Thomas, 
An Irif/h beggar. Nur. So I am, God helpe me. 
Hoft. What art thou? tell, The match is a good 
30, match, 
For ought I fee: ring the bels once a gaine. 
Bea. Stint, I fay, Fidlers. Lad. No going off my 
Lord. 
Bea. Nor comming on fweet Lady, things thus 
ftanding ! 
Fly. But what’s the haynoufneffe of my offence ? 
35 Or the degrees of wrong you fuffer’'d by it? 
In hauing your daughter match’t thus happily, 
Into a noble houfe, a braue yong blood, 
And a prime peere o’'the Realme? Bea, Was that 
your plot, Fly? 
Gi’ me a cloak, take her againe among you. 
so lle none of your light-Heart fofterlings, no Inmates, 
Suppofititious fruits of an Hoft’s braine, 
And his /ly’s hatching, to be put vpon me. 
There is a royall Court o’the Star-chamber, 
Will fcatter all thefe mifts, difperfe thefe vapours, 
4s And cleare the truth. Let beggers match with beggers. 
That fhall decide it, I will try it there. 
Nur. Nay then my Lord, ‘Its not enough, I fee 
You are licentious, but you will be wicked. 
Yo’ are not alone content to take my daughter, 
so Again{t the law; but hauing taken her, 
You would repudiate, and caft her off, 
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Now, at your pleafure, like a beaft of power, 
Without all caufe, or colour of a caufe, 
That, or a noble, or an honeft man, 
Should dare t’except againft, her pouerty. “35 
Is pouerty a vice? Bea. Th’age counts it fo. 
Nur. God helpe your Lordfhip, and your peeres that 
think fo, 
If any be: if not, God bleffe them all, 
And helpe the number o’the vertuous, 
If pouerty be a crime. You may obiect | 60 
Our beggery to vs, as an accident, 
But neuer deeper, no inherent bafeneffe. 
And I muft tell you, now, yong Lord of durt, 
As an incenfed mother, fhe hath more, 
And better blood, runing i'thofe {mall veines, 65 
Then all the race of Beauforts haue in maffe, 
Though they diftill their drops from the left mb 
Of Iohn 0’ Gaunt. Hoff. Old mother o’ records, 
Thou know ft her pedegree, then : whofe daughter is fhe ? 
Nur. The daughter and coheire to the Lord FPrampull, 70 
This Ladies fifter! Lad. Mine? what is her name? 
Nur. Letitia. Lad That was loft? Nur. The true 
Letitia. 
Lad. Sifter,O gladneffe! Then you are our mother? 
Nur. I am, deare daughter. Lad. On my knees, 
I bleffe 
The light I fee you by. Nur. And to the author = 7s 
Of that bleft light, I ope my other eye, 
Which hath almoft, now, feuen yeare beene {fhut, 
Darke, as my vow was, neuer to fee light, 
Till fuch a light reftor’d it, as my children, 
Or your deare father, who (I heare) is not. 8o 
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Bea. Giue me my wife, I owne her now, and will 
haue her. 
Hoff. But you muft aske my leaue firft, my yong Lord, 
Leaue is but light. Ferret, Goe bolt your Matter, 
Here’s geare will ftartle him. I cannot keepe 
8s The paffion in me, I am eene turn’d child, 
And I muft weepe. Fly, take away mine hoft, 
My beard, and cap here, from me, and fetch my Lord. 
I am her father, Sir, and you fhall now 
Aske my confent, before you haue her. Wife! 
90 My deare and louing wife! my honor’d wife! 
Who here hath gain’d but I? I am Lord Frampull, 
The caufe of all this trouble? I am he 
Haue meafur'd all the Shires of England ouer : 
Wales, and her mountaines, feene thofe wilder nations, 
9s Of people in the Peake, and Lancafhire ; 
Their Pipers, Fidlers, Rufhers, Puppet-matters, 
Iuglers, and Gipfeys, all the forts of Canters, 
And Colonies of beggars, Tumblers, Ape-carriers, 
For to thefe fauages I was addicted, 
roo To fearch their natures, and make odde difcoueries ! 
And here my wife, like a fhe Mandeuile, 
Ventred in difquifition, after me. 
Nur. I may looke vp, admire, I cannot fpeake 
Yet, to my Lord. Hoff. Take heart, and breath, 
recouer, 
x05 Thou haft recouer’d me, who here had coffin’d 
My felfe aliue, in a poore hoftelry, 
In pennance of my wrongs done vnto thee 
Whom I long fince gaue loft. Nur. So did I you, 
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Till ftealing mine owne daughter from her {ifter, 


I lighted on this errour hath cur’d all. 110 
Bea. And in that cure, include my trefpaffe, 
Mother, 


And Father, for my wife—Ho/ft. No, the Star-chamber. 
Bea. Away with that, you fowre the fweeteft lettice 

Was euer tafted. Hoff. Gi'you ioy, my Sonne, 

Caft her not off againe. O call me Father, x15 

Lovel, and this your Mother, if you like: 

But take your Miftris, firft, my child; I haue power 

To giue her now, with her confent, her fifter 

Is giuen already to your brother Beaufort. 
Lov. Is this a dreame now, after my firft fleepe? 120 

~ Or are thefe phant’fies made i’the light Heart? 

And fold ithe new Inne? Hof. Beft goe to bed, 

And dreame it ouer all. Let’s all goe fleepe, 

Each with his Turtle. Fly, prouide vs lodgings, 

Get beds prepar’d: yo’ are mafter now o’the Inne, =: 

The Lord o’the light Heart, I giue it you. 

Fly, was my fellow Gip/ey. All my family, 

Indeed, were Gip/eys, Tapfters, Oftlers, Chamberlaines, 

Reduced veffels of ciuility. 

But here ftands Pru, neglected, beft deferuing 130 

Of all that are i’the houfe, or imy Heart, 

Whom though I cannot helpe to a fit husband, 

Ile helpe to that will bring one, a iuft portion: 

I haue two thoufand pound in banke, for Pru, 

Call for it when fhe will Bea. And I as much. 135 
Hoft. There’s fomewhat yet, foure thoufand pound! 

that’s better, 
Then founds the prouerbe, foure bare legs in a bed. 
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Lov. Me, and her miftreffe, fhe hath power to coyne 

Vp, into what fhe will. Lad. Indefinite Pru. 

x40 Lat. But I muft doe the crowning act of bounty! 
Hoff. What's that, my Lord? Lat. Giue her my 
felfe, which here 

By all the holy vowes of lowe I doe, 

Spare all your promif’d portions, fhe is a dowry 

So all-fufficient in her vertue and manners, 

145 That fortune cannot adde to her. Pru. My Lord, 
Your praifes, are inftructions to mine eares, 
Whence, you haue made your wife, to liue your feruant. 
Hoft. Lights, get vs feuerall lights. Lov. Stay let 

my Mrs 

But heare my vifion fung, my dreame of beauty, 
x30 Which I haue brought, prepar’d, to bid vs ioy, 

And light vs all to bed, twill be inftead 

Of ayring of the fheets with a fweet odour. 

Hoft. °*Twill be an incenfe to our facrifice 

Of lowe to night, where I will woo afrefh, 
135 And like Mecenas, hauing but one wife, 

Ile marry her, euery houre of life, hereafter. 


They goe out, with a Song. 


138 coyn 1692, 1716 coin W, G 143 promised G 148 
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Epilogue. 


pene im themfelues haue neither hopes, nor feares, 
Their fate is only in their hearers eares : 
If you expect more then you had to night, 
The maker is fick, and fad. But doe him right, 
He meant to pleafe you: for he fent things ‘fit, 
In all the numbers, both of fenfe, and wit, 
If they hw not mifcarried ! if they haue, 
All that his faint, and faltring tongue doth craue, 
Is, that you not impute it to his braine. 
That’s yet vnhurt, although fet round with paine, 
It cannot long hold out. All ftrength muft yeeld. 
Yet iudgement would the laft be, v’the field, 
With a true Poet. He could haue hal’d in 
The drunkards, and the noyfes of the Inne, 
In his laft Act ; if he had thought it fit 
To vent you vapours, in the place of wit: 
But better ’twas, that they fhould /leepe, or /pew, 
Then in the Scene to offend or him, or you. 
This he did thinke ; and this doe you forgive: 
When ere the carcaffe dies, this Art will liue. 
And had he liw’d the care of King, and Queene, 
His Art in fomthing more yet had beene feene ; 
But Maiors, and Shriffes may yearely fill the ftage: 
A Kings, or Poets birth doe aske an age. 


2 hearers’ G 8 faltring ] faltering G 13. haled G 16 
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Another Epilogue there was, made for 
the Play in the Poets defence, but the 
Play liu’d not, in opinion, to 
haue it {[poken. 


Iouiall Hoft, and Lord of the new Inne, 
Clep’t the light Heart, with all that paft therein, 
Hath beene the fubiect of our Play to night, 
To giue the King, and Queene, and Court delight : 
5 But, then we meane, the Court aboue the ftayres, 
And paft the guard ; men that haue more of eares, 
Then eyes to wdge vs: Such as will not hiffe 
Becaufe the Chambermaid was named Cis. 
We thinke, it would haue ferw’d our Scene as true, 
x0 Tf, as it is, at firft we’ had call’d her Pru, 
For any myftery we there haue found, 
Or magick in the letters, or the found. 
She only meant was, for a girle of wit, 
To whom her Lady did a Prouince fit : 
15 Which fhe would haue difcharg’d, and, done as well, 
Had fhe beene chriftned loyce, Grace, Doll, or Nell. 


2 Clip’t 1716 ’Clep’t W ’Clept G 5 stairs 1692 f. 10 
we'd 1692, 1716, Wwe had G 15 discharged G 16 
christen’d G 


The tust indignation the Author 


tooke at the vulgar cenfure of his 
Play, éy /ome malicious {pectators, 
begat this following Ode io 
him/felfe. 


t 


Ome leaue the lothed ftage, 
And the more lothfome age: 
Where pride, and impudence (in faction knit) 
Vfurpe the chaire of wit! 
~Indicting, and arraigning euery day 5 
Something they call a Play. 
Let their faftidious, vaine 
Commiffion of the braine 
Run on, and rage, {weat, cenfure, and condem’n: 
They were not made for thee, leffe, thou for them. 1:0 


Say, that thou pour’{t them wheat, 
And they will acornes eat: 
’Twere fimple fury, ftill, thy felfe to wafte 
On fuch as haue no tafte! 
To offer them a furfet of pure bread, 15 
Whofe appetites are dead! 
No, giue them graines their fill, 
Huskes, draffe to drinke, and {will. 
If they loue lees, and leaue the lufty wine, 
Enuy them not their palate’s, with the fwine. 20 


No doubt fome mouldy tale, 
Like Pericles ; and ftale 
The iust indignation .. . Ode to himselfe. ] in a foot-note G 1 loathed 
1716, G 2 loathsome 1692, 1716, G 9 condemn 1692 f. 
15 surfeit 1692 f. 20 Envy them not, their palate’s with the 
swine. W, G 21 some] so 1716 
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As the Shrieues crufts, and nafty as his fifh- 
{craps, out euery difh, 
2s Throwne forth, and rak’t into the common tub, 
May keepe vp the Play-club: . 
There, fweepings doe as well 
As the beft order’d meale. 
For, who the relifh of thefe ghefts will fit, 
30 Needs fet them, but, the almes-basket of wit. 


And much good do’t you then: 
Braue plu/h, and veluet-men ; 
Can feed on orts: And fafe in your ftage-clothes, 
Dare quit, vpon your oathes, 
3s The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights too (your peeres) 
Of larding your large eares 
With their foule comick focks; 
Wrought vpon twenty blocks: 
Which, if they are torne, and turn’d, & patch’t enough, 
so The gamefters fhare your guilt, and you their ftuffe. 


Leaue things fo proftitute, 
And take the Alcaick Lute; 
Or thine owne Horace, or Anacreons Lyre; 
Warme thee, by Pindares fire: 
4s And though thy nerues be fhrunke, and blood be cold, 
Ere yeares haue made thee old; 
Strike that difdaine-full heate 
Throughout, to their defeate : 
As curious fooles, and enuious of thy ftraine, 
so May, blufhing, fweare no palfey’s in thy braine. 


23 Sheriffs 1692, 1716 shrieve’s G  fish— G 24 scraps ] Scraps 
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But, when they heare thee fing 
The glories of thy King, 
His zeale to God, and his iuft awe o’re men; 
They may, blood-fhaken, then, 
Feele fuch a flefh-quake to poffeffe their powers: 55 
As they fhall cry, like ours 
In found of peace, or warres, 
No Harpe ere hit the ftarres; 
In tuning forth the acts of his fweet raigne: 
And rayfing Charles his chariot, ‘boue his Waine. 60 


id The end. 

53 and] om. 1716 o’er 1692 f. 56—60 like ... Waine. | 
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APPENDIX 


Of the poems included in this appendix expressing con- 
temporary criticism of Jonson and his play, Gifford appended 
modernized versions of those by Feltham, Randolph, Carew, 
and ‘I. C” to The New Inn in his edition of 1816. In his 
Memoirs he quoted eight lines, 27-34, from ‘The Cuntrys 
Censure,’ here printed in full for the first time. The versions 
herein presented aim to be faithful copies of the early 
manuscripts and editions. 
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An Ode, against Ben Johnson 
on his playe of the New Inn. 


Owen Feltham. 


The Ashmole MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford con- 
tains two versions of this parody. The one here printed is 
copied from MS. Ashmole 38, fol. 71-2, and of the two 
agrees more ciosely with the version in Feltham’s Resolves, 
8th edition, 1664. The poem was not included in the 6th 
edition, 1636. The version in MS. Ashmole 47, fol. 108b—110, 
has the following title: ‘An anfwer to Ben Johnfons ode in 
diflike of his new Inne.’ In neither case is the author’s name 
given. Significant variants are recorded in the foot-notes, 
readings of MS. Ashmole 47 which agree with the version 
in Resolves being marked with an asterisk. 


Come leaue this fauige way, 
of Bayting thofe that pay, 
Deare, for the fight, of your declining witt 
I tell you, tis not fitt, 
That A fate Poett (Juft Contempt being thrown) 5 
fhould Cry vpp thus his owne, 
I wounder by what Dower 
or pattent you had Power 
From all, to Mult a Judgement; lett’t fuffice 
Had you bine Modeft. you had bine granted wife. °° 


Tis knowne, you Can doe well 
And that you doe Excell, 

As A Tranflator; but when thinges require, 
A Genuing, and fier, 


i fauige | fawcy* 2 Bayting | beating 4 I know it is not 
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1s Not kindled heretofore, by others paines : 
As ofte you haue wanted braines, 
And Arte, to hitt the white, 
As you haue leueld right, 
Yett, yff men vouch not; thinges Apocriphall 
2 You bellow, raue, and fpatter, round your gall; 


Jugg, Perce, Peeck, Fly, and All, 
your Jeftes foe Nomynall, 
Are thinges foe farr belowe an Abell Brayne ; 
As thay doe throwe A ftaine, 
2s Through all the vnlikely plott, and doe difpleafe, 
As deepe as Pericles. 
when yett, ther is not, layd 
belowe a Chamber Mayde 
Difcourfe foe wayed, as might haue ferued of old 
3e For {choles ; when thay of loue and valour tould. 


Why Rage, then when the fhow, 
fhoulde Temper bee, and know- 
Ledge: that thear are In plufh, that fcorne to drudge, 
for ftages, yet Cann judge, 
35 Not onlye Poettes lofer lines ; but wittes 
w" all their perquifittes ; 
A gifte as rich, as highe 
Is Noble Poefye ; 
Yet, thoughe In fporte ytt bee for Kinges a playe, 
a0 Tis next Mechanicke ; when ytt workes for pay. 
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Alcorus Late had none ; 
Nor Loofe Anacrion ; 
Eve taught foe bould affuming of the bayes, 
when thay deferued noe prayfe, 
To rayle men Into Approbation, 45 
is newe. In you Alone; 
And profpers nott, for knowe 
Fame is as Coye as you- ' 
Can bee difdaynfull; & who dares to proue 
A Rape on hur; fhall gather fcorne not Loue. 50 


Leaue then thy humour vayne, 
And thy more humouring ftrayne, 

Whear felfe Conceipt, and Choller, of the blood, 
Eclipfe, what eles is good; 

Then yff you pleafe ; thofe Raptures highe to touch ; ss 
Whear of you boaft foe much ; 
And but forbeare, your Crowne, 
Tell the world puttes ytt one; 

No doubt you may Applaufe; to wounder drawe : 


Since brauer Theame ; noe Phebus euer fawe. 60 
finis 
41 The Alciacke Lute (Alcaeus lute 1661) 43 Eve] That (E’re 
1661) the bayes] y* prayfe 44 prayfe ] bayes 45 rayle ] 
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An Anfwer to Mr. Ben Johnfon’s Ode 
to perfwade his not to leave the /tage. 
Thomas Randolph 


From the fourth edition of Randolph’s Poems, 1652, p. 64. 


En do not leave the ttage, 
‘Caufe ‘tis a loathfome age ; 
For Pride and impudence will grow to bold, 
When they fhall hear it told 
s They frighted thee! ftand high as is thy cause, 
Their hiffe is thy applaufe, 
More juft were thy difdain, 
Had they approved thy vain. 
So thou for them, and they for thee were born, 
re They to incenfe, and thou as much to fcorn. 


Wilt thou engroffe thy ftore 
Of wheat, and powre no more, 
Becaufle their Bacon-brains have fuch a taft 
As more delight in matt? 
xs No; fet ‘em forth a board of dainties, full 
As thy beft Mufe can cull; 
While they the while do pine 
And thirift, midft all their wine. 
What greater plague can hell it felfe devife, 
xe Then to be willing thus to tantalize? 


Thou canft not finde them ftuffe 
That will be bad enough 
To pleafe their pallats ; let "em thine refule 
For fome Pye-corner Mufe; 
2s She is too fair an hotteffe, ‘twere a finne 
For them to like thine Jnne: 
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"Twas made to entertain, 
Guefts of a nobler ftrain, 
Yet if they will have any of thy {ftore, 
Give ‘em fome fcraps, and fend them from thy dore. 


And let thofe things in Plush, 
Till they be taught to blufh, 
Like what they will, and more contented be 
With that Broome {wept from thee. 
I know thy worth, and. that thy lofty ftrains 
Write not to Cloaths but Brains: 
But thy great fpleen doth rife 
Caufle Moles will have no eyes: 
This onely in my Ben, I faulty finde 
He’s angry, they’ not fee him that are blinde. 


VVhy fhould the Scene be Mute 

Caufe thou canft touch my Lute, 
And ftring thy Horace: let each Mufe of nine 

Claim thee, and fay thou art mine. 
*Twere fond to let all other flames expire 

To fit by Pindar’s fire : 

For by fo ftrange neglect, 

I fhould my felf fufpect 
The Palfie were as well, thy brains difeafe ; 


If they could fhake thy Mufe which way they pleale. 


And though thou well canft fing, 
The glorious of thy king ; 
And on the wings of verfe his chariot beare 
To heaven, and fix it there: 
Yet let thy Mufe as well fome wraptures raife, 
To pleafe him as to praife. 
I would not have thee choofe 
Onely a treble mufe ; 
But have this envious ignorant Age to know, 
Thou that canft fing fo high, canft reach as low. 


3° 
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ODE. 
To Ben Jonson 


Upon his Ode to 
him/felfe. 


TC. 


The following reply from one of Jonson’s admirers was 
copied from the 12mo volume in the Yale Library, which 
also contains a version of Jonson’s Ode (see Introduction, 
p. xxi). The notes which the author appended have 
been removed to their proper place, in accordance with the 
plan of this work. ‘This poem has never appeared in any 
of Cleveland’s editions. With the exception of the folio of 
1692, I have examined all the editions of the collected 
works of Jonson, and it does not appear in them until Gif- 
ford’s edition of 1816. There it is signed in full, John Cleve- 
land. In the back of the copy of the “Art of Poetry” in 
the Yale Library, there is a manuscript note saying that the 
book had formerly belonged to Gifford ; so probably it was 
from that particular copy that Gifford took the poem. How- 
ever, there the signature is simply the initials “I. C.” Ap- 
parently he had no other authority for attributing the poem 
to Cleveland... . Internally it shows a greater knowledge of 
Greek than his other poems, and it is not characteristic of 
his versification. The foot-notes appended are the author’s 
own,—another feature unlike Cleveland.’—Berdan’s edition 
of the Poems of John Cleveland, N. Y. 1903, p. 177. 


Pkeccst in thy brave rage, 

Which hath rais’d up our Stage 

Unto that height, as Rome in all her ftate, 
Or Greece might emulate : 
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Whole greateft Senators did filent fit, 
Heare and applaud the wit, 
Which thofe more temperate Times, 
Us’d when it tax’d their Crimes : 
Socrates ftood, and heard with true delight, 
All that the fharpe Athenian Muse could write. 


II. 
Againft his fuppos’d fault ; 
And did digeft the falt 
That from that full vaine did fo freely flow : 
And though that we doe know 
The Graces joyntly ftrove to make that brett 
A Temple for their retft, 
We muft not make thee leffe 
Than Ariffophanes : 
He got the ftart of thee in time and place, 
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But thou haft gain’d the Goale in Art and Grace. 


Ill. 
But if thou make thy feafts 
For the high relifh’d guefts, 
And that a Cloud of fhadowes fhall break in, 
It were almoft a finne 
To think that thou fhouldft equally delight 
Each feverall appetite : 
Though Art, and Nature {ftrive 
Thy banquets to contrive : 
Thou art our whole Menander, and doft look 
Like the old Greek : think then but on his Cook. 


IV. 
If thou thy full cups bring 
Out of the Mufes fpring, 


And there are fome foule mouthes had rather drink 


Out of the common fink : 
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35 There let ‘hem feek to quench th’ Hydropick thirft, 
Till the fwolne humour burtt. 
Let him who daily fteales 
From thy moft precious meales. 
(Since thy ftrange plenty findes no loffe by it) 
s Feed himfelfe with the fragments of thy wit. 


V. 
And let thofe filken men 
(That know not how, or when 
To {pend their money, or their time) maintaine 
With their confum’d no-braine, 
4s Their barbarous feeding on fuch groffe bafe ftuffe 
As only serves to puffe— 
Up the weak empty mind, 
Like bubbles, full with wind, 
And ftrive t’ingage the fcene with their damn’d oaths, 
so As they doe with the priviledge of their cloaths. 


VI. 
VVhilst thou tak’ft that high [pirit, 
VVell purchas’d by thy merit, 
Great prince of Poets, though thy head be gray, 
Crowne it with Delphick Bay, 
ss And from the chiefe in Apollo’s quire, 
Take down thy beft tun’d Lire, 
VVhofe found fhall pierce fo farre 
It fhall ftrike out the ftarre, 
VVhich fabulous Greece durft fixe in heaven, whilft thine 
6o VVith all due glory here: on earth fhall fhine. 


VI. 
Sing Englifh Horace, fing 
The wonder of thy King ; 
VVhilft his triumphant Chariot runs his whole 
Bright courfe about each Pole : 
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Sing downe the Roman Harper ; he fhall raine 
His bounties on thy vaine: 
And with his golden Rayes, 
So guild thy glorious Bayes: 
That Fame fhall beare on her unwearied wing, 
VVhat the beft Poet fung of the beft King. 
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To Ben Johnson uppon occasion of his 
Ode to himselfe. 


Thomas Carew 


The version of Carew’s poem here given was copied from 
vol. 155, fol. 79, of the State Papers, Domestic, of the reign 
of Charles I. The volume is undated ; but none of the papers 
included in it bears a date later than 1629, and therefore, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, 1629 is given as a con- 
jectural date. Accepting this date as the correct one, I have 
this additional evidence to support my statement (cf. Intro- 
duction, p. xxi) that Jonson’s Ode was written soon after 
the failure of The New Inn in 1629. I have compared this 
version with that given in the second edition of Carew’s 
poems, 1642, and have recorded the important variants in 
the foot-notes. 


'Tis true (deere Ben:) thy iuft chaftizing hand 
Hath fix’d uppon the fotted age a brand 

To theyr fwolne Pride, & empty fcribling due, 

It can nor iudge, nor write: & yet ’tis true 

The comique Mufe from the exalted line 

Toucht by thy Alchymift, doth fince decline 

From that her Zenith, & fortells a redd 

And blufhing euening, when fhe goes to bedd. 
Yet fuch, as fhail owtfhine the glimmering light 
With which all ftarrs fhall guilde the following night. 
Nor thinke it much, fince all thy Eagletts maye 
Indure the funny tryall, if we faye 

This hath the ftronger wing, & that doth fhine 
Trickt upp in fayrer plumes, fince all are thine 
Whoe hath his flock of caqueling Geefe compard 
To thy tun’d quire of Swans? or whoe hath dar’d 


5 The] Thy 6 thy | the 13 &] or 15 cackling 
16 To] With whoe hath] else who 
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To call thy byrths deformd ? but if thow binde 
By Cittie cuftome, or by Gauellkinde 

In equall fhares, thy love to all thy race, 

Wee maye diftinguifh of theyr fexe & place. 


Though one hand fhape them, & though one brayne ftrike 


Soules into all, theye are not all alike. — 
Why fhould the follies then, of this dull Age 
Drawe from thy penn fuch an immodest rage, 
As feems to blaft thy elfe immortall bayes, 


When thyne owne tongue proclaymes thy itch of praytfe ? 


Such thirft will argue drowth: no, lett be hurld 
Uppon thy workes, by the detracting world 
What malice can suggeft, lett the rowte faye 
The running fandes, that ere thow make a playe 
Count the flowe minuts might a Godwin frame, 


To fwallowe when th’ hast done thy fhippwrackt name 


Lett them the deere expence of oyle opbrayde, 
Suckt by thy watchfull lampe, w*' haft betrayde 
To thefe the bloud of mayrtird Authors fpilt 
Into thy inke, whilft thow growft pale wt guilt. 
Repine not at thy Tapers thriftie wafte 

That fleeks thy fearfer Poems; nor is hafte 
Prayfe, but excufe: & if thow ouercome 

A knottie writer, bring the bootie home. 

Nor thinke it theft, if the rich fpoyles fo torne 
From conquerd Awthors, be as Trophies worne, 
Lett others glutt on the extorted prayfe 

Of vulgar breath, truft thow to after dayes. 
Thy labour’d workes fhall liue, when Time deuoures 
Th’ abortive of fpring of theyr hafty howers 
Thow art not of theyr ranke, the quarrell lyes 
Within thyne owne virge; then lett this fuffize 
The wifer world doth Greater Thee confess 
Then all men elfe, then Thyself only Less. 
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The Cuntrys Cenfure on Ben Johnfons 


New Inn. 


This poem, now printed for the first time, was copied 
from MS. Ashmole 88, fol. 79, 80. Its author is unknown. 


Liften (decaying Ben) and Counfell heare 

Wittes haue their date and ftrength of braines may weare 
Age, fteept In facke, hath quencht, thy Enthean fier 
Wee pittye now, whom once, wee did Admire: 
Surrender then thy right to th’ ftage ; forbeare 

To dare to wright, what others Loath to heare 

and Juftlye, fince thy Crazye Mufe doth now 

To quitte her Spartane prouince ; fayntly knowe 
Swear not by God tis good ; for yff you doe: 

The world will taxe your zeale, and Judgment too ; 
for In a Poett, yf that’s laft regarded 

New Inn’s difcretion, hath the quite difcarded : 
From Aganippes pale, and pluct the Amonge 

Not the giddye headed ; but the vnbrowed Thronge, 
Rayle not att the Actors; doe not them Abufe, 
Action to dullnes ; Cannott Life Infufe ; 

For Veluett, Scarlett, Plufh, doe tell you true, 
T’was not their Cloathes ; but thay did blufh for you ; 
To fee; and was not that, Juft cause of rage ; 
Weakenes and Impudence poffeft the ftage, 

Iniurde the ftrength of witt; now cloyde and dry ; 
Goodftucke, Prue, Frampole, Stuffell, Burft typ: fly ; 
And their Comrades, whofe Language but to heare ; 
Might ftricke A furffett, Into A gentle eare, 

but lett me tell thee this, Ben; by the way, 

Thy Argument’s as tedious as thy play; 

Thou faist noe Palfye doth thy Brayne pan vex, 

I praye the tell me what; an Apoplex : 

Thy Pegafus can ftirr, yett thy beft Care, 

Makes hur but fhuffle; lyke the parfon mare 
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Who from his owne fide witt; fayes thus by mee, 
Hee hath bequeathed his bellye vnto thee, 

To holde that little Learning, whiche is fled ; 

Into thy Guttes ; from out thy Emptye head ; 

Yett thou art Confident; & darft fill sweare, 

The fault’s not In thy Brain, but In their eare ; 
What difmale fate is this; thus on the feafeth 

Thy worth doth fayle ; thy Arrogance Increafeth ; 
Pride and prefumption, hath dethronde thy witt, 
And fet vpp Philautie ; In place of ytt; ; 

Thy Innbred Darling, whofe ftronge felfe Conceipt, 
Forftalling prayfe, did thy Juft prayfe defeate, 
Worth being felfe praifd, doth fall, hee is the beft Poett ; 
Can Juftly merritt Prayfe; & yett fcarce knowe ytt; 
But tis New Inn’s difaster ; not to knowe ; 

What or thy felfe, or others Can Allow 

Wee wronge the nott, for take thy enraged Appeale 
Twill rather fofter thy Mad wound then heale 

For knowe ; what Juftly doth difpife, 

Doth proue, A greater {candell to our eyes: 

And fure that fenfure must Impartiall bee 

Whear readers, and fpectators both agree ; 

Yett, yff pure need Inforce thee, to this fhame, 
Wee proner are to Aduife thee, then to blame, 


Since wittes doe fayle, thou wert beft pore Crackt braine elfe ; 


To turne myne hoft; and keepe new Inn thy felfe ; 
But Change thy figne, yff thou'lt, bee ruld by me 
Noe more Light hart, but light Brayne ; lett ytt bee. 
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To the Author on his Vnfortunate 
MOTHER. 


CoG: 


These lines were prefixed to Nabbes’ Unfortunate Mother, 
1640. The poem is signed with the initials ‘C. G.’ which 
are also found attached to verses in Rawlins’ Rebellion of 
the same year. Hazlitt conjectures Charles Gerbier, author 
of Eulogium Heroinum (1651) and other works. The present 
copy is from Bullen’s edition of Nabbes’ works, 1887, Vol. 2, 
p. 88. 


| fas not wonder that great Johnsons Play 
Was scorn’d so by the ignorant, that day 

It did appeare in its most glorious shine ; 

And comely action graced each learned line. 

There was some reason for it: ’twas above 

Their reach, their envy ; their applause or love; 

When as the wiser few did it admire, 

And warm’d their fancies at his genuine fire. 
But I commend the wisedome of thy Fate, 

To sell thy labours at a better rate, 

Then the contempt of the most squeamish age ; 

Or the exactest Roscij of the Stage: 

Which might provoke our Laureat to repine, 

That thine should rivall his brave Albovine. 

Thy Muse in this birth doth unhappy prove, 

In that it is abortive. Let thy love 

Appeare to us in getting such another, 

That she may boast her selfe a happy Mother. 
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A Seffions of the Poets 
Sir John Suckling. 

A poem with the above title was written by Suckling 
and circulated in MS. form early in 1637, according to Sec- 
combe, in the Dictionary of National Biography. Stanzas 
5-8, here printed, are from the first collected, edition of his 
poems, which bears the following title-page: ‘FRAGMENTA 
AVREA. A Collection of all THE INCOMPARABLE 
PEECES WRITTEN By Sir JOHN SUCKLING And pub- 
lished by a Friend to perpetuate his memory. London, 1648,’ 
The firft that broke filence was good old Ben, 
Prepar’d before with Canary wine, 

And he told them plainly he deferv’d the Bayes, 
¥or his were calld Works, where others were but Plaies. 


And - 
Bid them remember how he had purg’d the Stage 
Of errors that had lafted many an age, 
And he hoped they did not think the /ilent-Woman, 
The Fox, and the Alchymifé out done by no man. 


Apollo ftopt him there, and bade him not go on, 10 
’Twas merit, he faid, and not prefumption 

Must carry’; at which Ben turned about, 

And in great choler offer’d to go out: 


But 
Thofe that were there thought it not fit 15 
To dilcontent fo antient a wit; 
And therefore Apollo call’d him back agen, 
And made him mine Hoft of his own new Inne. 
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The following lines occur in Witt’s Recreations, 1640, as 
reprinted in Vol. 2 of Facetiae, 1874, p. 124. The idea 
expressed is akin to that of the first stanza of Suckling’s: 


To Mr. Ben Johnson, demanding the reason why he call’d 
his plays works. 


Pray tell me Ben, where doth the mystery lurk, 
What others call a play, you call a work. 


Thus answer’d by a friend in Ben Johnsons defence. 


The Authors friend thus for the Author sayes, 
Bens playes are works, when others works are plays. 
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An Ode. To himselfe. 


These stanzas are included here for the reason that they 
afford a significant prototype for the indignant Ode so in- 
separably connected with this play, and show in an un- 
mistakable manner that the damning of The New Inn did 
nothing but fan to a flame a rage that had long been smoldering 
in Jonson’s brain. Gifford points out that part of the last 
stanza occurs in the ‘Apologetical Dialogue’ at the con- 
clusion of Poetaster, and conjectures that the whole may 
have been written about the period of the appearance of 
that drama. The present copy is from the Underwoods in 
the 1631-40 Folio. 


Vo do’ft thou careleffe lie 
Buried in eafe and floth: 
Knowledge, that fleepes, doth die ; 
And this Securitie, 
It is the common Moath, 5 
That eats on wits, and Arts, and deftroyes them both. 


Are all th’ Aonian {prings 
Dri'd up? lyes The/pia waft ? 
Doth Clarius Harp want ftrings, 
That not a Nymph now {fings! zo 
Or droop they as difgrac’t, 
To fee their Seats and Bowers by chattring Pies defac't. 


If hence thy filence be, 
As ‘tis too juft a caufe ; 
Let this thought quicken thee, *5 
Minds that are great and free, 
Should not on fortune paule, 
Tis, crowne enough to vertue {ftill, her owne applaufe. 
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What though the greedie Frie 
Be taken with falfe Baytes 
Of worded Balladrie, 
And thinke it Poéfie ? 
They die with their conceits, 
And only pitious fcorne, upon their folly waites. 


Then take in hand thy Lyre, 
Strike in thy proper ftraine. 
With Japhets lyne, afpire 
Sols Chariot for new fire, 
To give the world againe : 
Who aided him, will thee, the iffue of Joves braine. 


And fince our Daintie age, 
Cannot indure reproofe, 
Make not thy felfe a Page, 
To that ftrumpet the Stage, 
But fing high and aloofe, 
Safe from the wolves black jaw, and the dull Affes hoofe. 


NOTES 


The present edition includes whatever has been considered 
of value in the notes of preceding editions. It has been the 
intention in all cases to acknowledge facts and suggestions 
borrowed from such sources, whether quoted verbatim, 
abridged, or developed. Notes signed W. are from Whalley, 
G. from Gifford, C. from Cunningham. For other abbrevi- 
ations the Bibliography should be consulted. References to 
this play are by act, scene, and line of the Text; other 
plays of Jonson are cited from the Gifford-Cunningham 
edition of 1875. The references are to play, volume, and 
page. 


TITLE-PAGE. 


Gifford did not print a separate title-page for the play, but 
gave that of Whalley in his introductory note. Cunningham 
remarks on this: ‘In the concluding lines, “ Now at last set 
at liberty to the Readers, his Majesty’s servants and Subjects 
to be judg’d of.” The /sic/ word of is unmeaningly added 
by the editors. Every word in this title was most carefully 
studied, and the little volume watched through the press, 
with more even than Jonson’s usual vigilance.’ It will be 
sufficient to state here that this was not the only variation 
from the original title-page: see Introduction, pp. v—vi. 

COMOEDY. This form of the word is used regularly 
throughout the 1616 folio; in the title-pages of the three 
plays in the 1640 folio we find comedte. 

Moft negligently play’d. Jonson in his. disappointment 
and rage includes the players with the spectators as deserv- 
ing reproach. We have had no record left us, to tell in 
what way or for what reasons the King’s Company made 
a particular failure in the performance of their parts. 

The Kings Seruants. This company of actors was licensed 
in 1586 as Leicester's Company, and underwent various changes 
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of name up to 1603, in which year it was taken under the 
patronage of James I, and henceforth, till the closing of the 
theatres in 1642, it was known as His Matesties Servants, 
or the King’s Company, and popularly spoken of as the 
King’s Men. For an account of this company, see Winter, 
ed. Staple of News, p. 121; Fleay, Chron. Drama 1. 356-7, 
2. 403-4. 

1629. For the date of the stage-presentation, see Intro- 
duction, p. ix. 

B. Ionfon. This shows how he wished his name spelled. 
It is thus printed in the 1616 folio, and in the 1612 quarto 
of The Alchemist. In the 1631—41 folio, and in the 1692 folio, 
with the exception of his signature at the end of the de- 
dication of this play, it is spelled with an h. 

Me lectori credere mallem. ‘The motto, as customary 
with him, has a word or two altered to suit his particular 
purpose. The true reading of Horace is: 


Verum age et his, qui se lectori credere malunt, 
Quam spectatoris fastidia ferre superbi. 
Ep. 2. 1. 244. 
Pope renders it very feebly: 


Think of those authors, sir, who would rely 
More in a Reader’s sense, than Gazer’s eye.’ —C. 


Thomas Harper. The period of Harper’s activities as a 
publisher, as recorded in Arber’s reprint of the Stationers’ 
‘Registers, extended from July 1, 1614 to September 9, 1640. 
He took up freedom October 29, 1611. 

Thomas Alchorne. Thomas Alchorne took up freedom 
December 20, 1625. The first book entered by him in the 
Stationers’ Registers was Contemplacions upon the healinge 
of the bloody issue, by Charles Johnes, March 10, 1616. The 
last entry that mentions him is dated March 23, 1638. The 
New Inn is entered in the Registers as follows: 


17™° die Aprilis 1631. 

Thomas Alchorne: Entred for his Copye under the handes 
of Sir Henry Herbert and Master King- 
ston warden a Comedy Called New Inne 
written by Ben[iamin]: Johnson. . .. vj4 
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Fleay asserts that the following Epigram (Wks. 8. 483) 
refers to Alchorne; but there is nothing in it which need 
connect it especially with The New Inn, and it might refer 
to Smithwick, Lownes, or Allot, Jonson’s other publishers, 
equally well: 


EPIGRAM 


TO MY BOOKSELLER. f 


Thou, friend, wilt hear all censures; unto thee 
All mouths are open, and all stomachs free: 
Be thou my book’s intelligencer, note 

What each man says of it, and of what coat 
His judgment is; if he be wise and praise, 
Thank him; if other, he can give no bays. 

If his wit reach no higher, but to spring 

Thy wife a fit of laughter, a cramp-ring 

Will be reward enough; to wear like those, 
That hang their richest jewels in their nose: 
Like a rung bear, or swine; grunting out wit 
As if that part lay for a—most fit! 

If they go on, and that thou lov’st a-life 
Their perfumed judgments, let them kiss thy wife. 


Pauls Church-yeard. ‘For a long time before the old 
cathedral was destroyed by fire in 1666, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard was mostly given up to stationers, each known by his 
sign. Several of Shakespeare’s plays, among them The Mer- 
chant of Venice and King Lear, were first put on sale there.’ 
—Winter. In Volume 5 of the Stationers’ Registers are 
directories of the locations of the various publishers, together 
with their distinguishing signs. Some occupied mere stalls 
by the church doors, while others were located in houses 
around the churchyard, and in streets radiating from it. 

The greene Dragon. We find this among the ‘Houses 
round the Churchyard.’ The records show that Francis 
Colwood was dwelling there in 1569. Some of Richard 
Brome’s plays were sold at the Green Dragon by A. Crooke 


in 1659. 
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Tuer DepicaTIon TO THE READER. 


6 at the charge. Cf. Catiline (Wks. 4. 186); Bart. Fair 
(Wks. 4. 347). 

18 clothes of credit. The gallants had not always a clear 
title to the satin and velvet they displayed. Cf. Dekker, 
Guls Horne-booke (Non-dram. Wks. 2. 247): ‘It is fit y hee, 
whom the most tailors bils do make roome for, when he 
comes, should not be basely (like a vyoll) casd vp in a 
corner.’ 

19 poffeffe the Stage. Numerous protests were made 
against the prevalent habit of crowding the stage with stools 
for the accommodation of spectators, who were there to be 
seen, rather than to see. It is dwelt upon to quite an extent 
in The Devil is an Ass; Jonson alludes to it also in the 
prologue to Cynthia's Revels, and in the inductions to The 
Staple of News and Every Man Out. Dekker, in The Guls 
Horne-booke, deals with it at length in his chapter, ‘How 
a Gallant should behaue himself in a Play-house.’ 

21 rifing between the Actes. Cf. Dev. 1s Ass (Wks. 
5. 28): 

To-day I go to the Blackfriars play-house, 
Sit in the view, salute all my acquaintance, 


Rise up between the acts, let fall my cloke, 
Publish a handsome man, and a rich suit. 


lbid. 5. 89: 


Fitz. If 1 could but see a piece, ... 

Come but to one act, and I did not care— 
But to be seen to rise and goe away, 

To vex the players, and to punish their poet; 
Keep him in awe. 


Dekker, Guls Horne-booke (Non-dram. Wks. 2. 253): ‘Now 
sir, if the writer be a fellow that hath either epigrammd 
you, or hath had a flirt at your mistris, . .. you shall dis- 
grace him worse then by tossing him in a blancket .. . if, 
in the middle of his play ... you rise with a screwd and 
discontented face from your stoole to be gone; no matter 
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whether the Scenes be good or no; the better they are the 
worse do distast them.’ 

22 in oblique lines. Alluding to the form of the theatre, 
or the arrangement of the seats. Cf. Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 
6): ‘Not the feeces, or grounds of your people, that sit in 
the oblique caves and wedges of your house, your sinful 
six-penny mechanics—.’ 

26 Stage-furniture. The question as to whether the 
Elizabethan stage had any scenery, in the sense we as- 
sign to the word, is still unsettled. Baker, in his History of 
the London Stage, 1576-1903 (pp. 22-29), says that the stage- 
directions to the second act of Bartholomew Fair read: 
‘A number of booths, stalls, etc. are set out.’ There is no 
such stage-direction in the Folios; but we do find frequent 
mention of properties: e. g. IV. 4: ‘They put him in the 
stocks. The general belief, however, has been that the stage 
“vas very bare, and that change of scene was indicated 
merely by hanging out a different sign. Contemporary 
sources afford the following particulars as to the furnishings 
of an Elizabethan stage: the stage was strewn with rushes; 
the stools of the gallants who gathered there to display 
themselves frequently cramped the actors in their perfor- 
mance; the walls were hung with arras-cloths, embroidered 
or painted; a gallery at the back-centre served as a balcony 
for Romeo-Juliet scenes, etc. ; the curtains, which parted in 
the middle, were drawn back and forward on an iron rod. 

37 But, first the Argument. The length of the argument 
which follows shows plainly that the author was well aware 
that the intracacies of The New Jun needed a guide-book. 


Tue ARGUMENT. 


20 after her months time. A reference to the office in 
the prayer-book entitled ‘The Thanksgiving of Women after 
Child-birth; commonly called, The Churching of Women.’ 
The direction reads: ‘The woman, aft the usual time after 
her delivery, shall come into the church decently apparel- 
led,’ etc. 
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21 ritely. Cf. Jer. Taylor, Real Presence (Latham): ‘After 
the minister of the holy mysteries hath ritely prayed.’ Previous 
editors have failed to note the bearing of this word on the 
context, and have changed it to rightly. It stands as Jonson 
intended, meaning with due rites. 

23 reducing her Lord. ‘To maintain his strange theory 
that Jonson had fewer Latin words than other writers of the 
time, Shakespeare, for instance, Gifford has slurred over 
this and hundreds of other equally palpable instances.’—C. 

For a similar use of the Latinism, cf. Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 
178): ‘Now for my other work, reducing the young man 
.. . from the brink of his bane to the centre of safety.’ 

28 cock-braind. ‘‘ Wood-cock brained,” i. e. without 
any brains at all. With sportsmen still the woodcock is 
“cock” par excellence. —C. The word is used in this sense 
innumerable times by Shakespeare, Jonson, and Dekker. 

33 the [tate. Cf. Cat. (Wks. 4. 326): 


I judge them, first, to have their states confiscate. 


40 Miftreffe of many feruants. The term ‘servant’ for 
a professed lover is now obsolete, but the correlative ‘ mis- 
tress’ still lives. 

47 on the by. Cunningham quotes Catihne (Wks. 4. 248) 
as a further instance of this phrase: 


And Fulvia come in the rear, or on the by. 


But a little consideration shows that he is not exact enough. 
On the by, in Catiline, means ‘on the side,’ literally. Here, 
in this play it has the figurative use we recognize in the 
modern slang, on the side, i. e. as a side-issue, incidentally. 

53 the Ladies Chamber-maid. Cf. the remarks on ‘My 
Neeces Chamber maid’ in Furness’ edition of Twelfth Night, 
1. 3. 51: ‘Let not the modern humble duties of making 
beds, airing rooms, etc., be imputed to Maria, who stood in 
relation to Olivia, as a companion, and as an assistant at 
the toilette. In I. v. 162, Olivia calls her “ my Gentlewoman,” 
and Malvolio immediately responds by summoning her, as 
“Gentlewoman.” She can write (II. iii) 154) so “very like” 
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the Lady Olivia that “in a forgotten matter we can hardly 
make distinction of our hands.” In the end, she marries 
Sir Toby, and however disastrous a marriage to so turbulent 
a husband may prove, we do not fee] that there is any great 
discrepancy in social rank.’ Cf. also Overbury’s ‘A Chamber- 
maid,’ in Character Writings, p. 59. 

58 Hauing reueal’d his quality before, to the Hoft. In 
his efforts at compression, Jonson has left some phrases 
which will not bear a close examination for their syntax. 
Cf. Persons of the Play 10: ‘first quarreld, after, much 
honor d, and belowd by the Host.’ 

66 a ftandard of her owne beft apparrell. ‘A standard 
was a complete suit or perhaps more properly a complete 
wardrobe.’—C. 

72 the Holts fonne of the houfe. For an explanation of 
this obsolete genitive construction, see Maetzner, Eng. Gram. 
1. 246b. Cf. Chaucer, Monkes Tale 666: ‘Philippes sone 
of Macedoyne;’ J Hen. IV 3. 2. 119: ‘The Archbishop’s 
grace of York.’ 

92 the Epitafis, or bufineffe of the Play. ‘The Alex- 
andrian grammarians regarded a dramatic work as consist- 
ing of three parts, the protasis or introduction, the epitasis, 
in which the action begins, and the catastrophe.’--VED. 
Cf. Every Man Out (Wks. 2.116) at the end of Act 3, Sc. 2: 
‘lose not yourself, for now the epitasis or busy part of our 
subject, is in act.’ It is discussed at greater length in Mag. 


Lady (Wks. 6. 28): 


Boy. Now, gentlemen, what censure you of our pro- 
tasis or first act? 

Pro. Well, boy; it is a fair presentment of your actors; 
and a handsome promise of somewhat to come hereafter. 


Dam. But there is nothing done in it, or concluded: 
therefore I say, no act. 


Boy. A fine piece of logic! do you look, master Dam- 
play, for conclusions in a protasis? I thought the law of 
comedy had reserved them to the catastrophe; and that 
the epitasis, as we are taught, and the catastasis, had been 
intervening parts, to have been expected.’ 


/ 
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102 firft by definition, and after by argument. See 3. 
2. 92, note. Cf. also 4. 4. 89 ff. 

404 viuely. Jonson employs the word in Mag. Lady 
(Wks. 6. 47): ‘A thing vively presented on the stage.’ Cf. 
Marston, Sophon. (Wks. 2. 293): 


Where statues and Jove’s acts were v7vely limn'd. 


115 a newes brought. ‘News, though plural in form, is 
singular in use.’ WED. 

131 the fame with the whole suite. This is an unusual 
construction. We should now say ‘the same as,’ etc. 

135 who was wont to be preocupied. For preoccupy, CD. 
gives the definition, ‘To take possession of or appropriate 
for use in advance of others,’ with reference to this pas- 
sage: but the passive in that sense will not suit exactly: 
the context seems rather to require a definition such as ‘to 
cause to occupy,’ etc. 

147 the Catastrophe. Cf. line 92, supra. 

167 bed-lem. This is a corruption of Bethlehem. The 
hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem was founded in 1246 by 
Simon Fitz Mary, one of the sheriffs of London, as a refuge 
for the insane. For an interesting account of the manage- 
ment of the hospital, see Hughson’s London 3. 30-43. 


The Scene BARNET. 


‘Barnet, Chipping Barnet, or High Barnet, Hertfordshire : 
a market town on the Great North Road, 11 m. from Lon- 
don. It had the adjunct Chipping Barnet from the market, 
famous for cattle, which was held on every Monday. In 
coaching days 150 stage-coaches passed through it daily.’— 
Thorne. A great battle was fought there in 1471: ‘The 
earl of Warwick advanced as near to the capital as Barnet, 
where King Edward found him on LEaster-day early in the 
morning. A most desperate and bloody battle ensued at 
the north end of that market-town.’—Entick, Survey 1. 401. 
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From Sidney’s Defense of Poesy (ed. Cook, 36. 18) we 
learn that the place of action, as well as the title, of a 
play was often made known to the audience by a sign 
placed upon the stage or above it. 


Tae PERSONS of THE PLAY, 


4 playd well. An attempt to assign the parts in this play 
to the various actors of the King’s Company would be futile ; 
but from Chalmers’ account of the players, in Reed’s Shake- 
speare, 1813 (3. 534), we may learn who were probably the 
principal actors: ‘He [John Lowin] stood the second in the 
enumeration of the King’s players in the list of 1629, after 
Hemings, and before Taylor. In the sarcastick verses, which 
were addressed to Ben Jonson, in consequence of his insolent 
treatment of the publick, it is said:— 


Let Lowin cease, and Taylor scorn to touch 
The loathed stage; for thou hast made it such. 


These two players certainly became the chiefs of the King’s 
Company, after the secession of Condel, and Hemmings, about 
the year 1627.’ 

2 Lord Frampul. As in all of his later comedies, Jonson 
here gives the persons of the play names descriptive of 
their characters or callings. The significance in many of 
these names is quite evident; in others it is not so patent, 
and these will be noted in the order of their occurrence. 

The word frampul means ‘cross,’ ‘peevish.’ ‘For further 
illustration of this word frampul, see note on A Tale of 
a Tub (Wks. 7.155). There are various modes of spelling 
it. In that place Ben Jonson writes frampull, while with 
Shakespeare it is frampold, and with Beaumont and Fletcher 
Jrampel, and frampal’—C. Cunningham did not note the 
various spellings in this edition of The New Inn: Frampol, 
4.3.48; Frampal, 4. 4.292; frampull, 5.2.19. The origin 
of frampul is obscure; it is uncertain, too, which of the 
many divergent forms is the earliest. Cf. Merry Wives 2. 2. 


/ 
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94; B. & Fl, Wit at Several Weapons (Wks. 4. 54); Two 
Noble Kinsmen (Wks. 14. 386). 

9 Louel. Bardsley says of Lovell: ‘Baptismal “Son of 
love.” Probably a diminutive of Love.’ Later on it devel- 
ops that Lovel’s Christian name is Herebert, which Yonge 
defines as ‘bright warrior.’ No name could be more suited 
to the part he plays than this. The key to it is given in 
the play the host makes upon the word, 4. 6. 95: 


But is your name Lowe-i//, Sir, or Loue-well ? 


10 first quarreld, after, much honor’d, and belou’d by 
the Host. An instance where compression has raised syn- 
tactical difficulties. Cf. A. 58. 

18 the French warres. See 1. 6. 20, note. 

15 his loue to the Lady. Many of Jonson’s prepositional 
constructions are now unusual, if not obsolete. Prepositions 
in peculiar usages are placed in the Glossary. For a more 
complete treatment of this grammatical feature, see Abbott, 
§§ 138-204. 

18 Ferret. The part played by Ferret is not important 
enough to prove the aptness of the name. Except for the 
suggestion of a pun or two, there is but little evidence of 
his ‘ferreting’ qualities. 

23 fet vp as a [tale. ‘He that faceth the man is the 
Stale.’—Dekker, Belman of London (Non-dram. Wks. 3. 155). 
Cf. Catiline (Wks. 4. 264); Case is Altered (Wks. 6. 384). 

25 Letitia. Leetitia, or Letitia, means ‘ mirth,’ ‘gladness.’ 
The key to its significance in the play is given in 2. 2. 56, 
where Lady Frampul says to Prue: 


Call him Letitia, by my sisters name, 
And so t’will minde our mirth too, we haue in hand. 


29 A poore chare-woman in the Inne, with one eye, that 
tends the boy. This is strongly reminiscent of the sentences 
of ridiculous ambiguity given in school-books. Jonson’s great 
attention to details is very well shown in his naming this 
beggar with one eye Sheela, which means ‘blind.’ The 
surname Thomas, given her, is a typical Welsh name. 
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36 Frances. The Lady Frampul is so named with refer- 
ence to her frank, straightforward nature. 

44 Prudence. This name may have been chosen with 
reference to the chambermaid’s upbraiding her mistress for 
lack of circumspection (2. 1. 45 ff.). It might also represent 
Jonson’s motive for giving it the place of ‘Cis.’ The name, 
however, seems to have been quite as much a generic term for 
a female servant as the latter. Cf. The Gipsies Metamorphosed 
(Wks. 7.382), where Prue is used along with Cicely, Meg, etc. 

49 Latimer. Bardsley says in regard to this name: ‘ Occup. 
“the Latimer,” an interpreter; lit. a speaker of Latin. O. 
F. Latimer. “Latonere, or he that usythe Latyn speche” 
(Prompt. Parv. p. 289); v. Way’s note. “Sir John Maunde- 
~ vile, speaking of the routes to the Holy Land, says of the 
one by way of Babylon, ‘And alle weys fynden men Latyneres 
to go with hem in the contrees ...in to tyme that men 
conne the language’:” Voiage p. 714.’ 

For marked instances of Latimer’s acting as an interpreter, 
cf. 4. 4. 28, 122, 177. 

50 Beaufort. The young lord’s name is typical of a noble 
family. See 5. 5. 68, note. His Christian name, Philip, means 
‘lover of horses.’ We might account for its use, as typifying 
animal love, seeing that Beaufort expresses himself in oppo- 
sition to Lovel’s spiritual ideals. But this is perhaps attributing 
too fine a subtlety to Jonson. 

56 Sir Glorious Tipto. Nashe applies the name 77mothie 
Tiptoes to a conceited upstart. In gloriosus we have the 
Latin source of the English ‘glorious.’ Cf. Every Man Out 
(Wks. 2. 67): 


I speak it not gloriously, nor out of affectation. 


From the description of the colonel here given, the way in 
which the name fits his character is plainly seen. 

50 neglects his feruice, or that him. Tipto is remiss in his 
attentions to Lady Frampul, or rather, she utterly ignores him. 

67 a ftrolling Gipfee. See 5. 5. 97, note. 

72 The significance of Jordan’s name is explained in the 
Glossary. Concerning the chamberlain and his office, Nares 

/ L 
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says: ‘An attendant in an inn, equivalent to the present 
head waiter or upper chambermaid, or both offices united ; 
sometimes male, sometimes female. Milton says that Death 
acted to Hobson the carrier 


In the kind office of a chamberlain, 
Show’d him his room where he must lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. 
On the Univ. Carrier, 1. 14. 
I had even as live the chamberlaine of the White Horse had 
called me up to bed. 
Peele’s Old Wives Tale 1. 1. 
In the Knight of the Burning Pestle, the chamberlain and 
other servants of an inn are ludicrously described as squires 
attendant upon the knight, who is the landlord: 


The first hight chamberlino, who will see 
Our bed prepar’d, and bring us snowy sheets, 
Where never footman stretched his butter’d hams. 
Act 2. 


The character of a chamberlaine is given at large by Wye 
Saltonstall, in the 18th of his Characters (1631), where some 
of his tricks are exposed. Among his perquisites, was that 
of selling faggots to the guests. He is also said to be 
“secretary to the kitching and tapsty,” i.e. the tap. He 
also made the charge for the reckoning. The author con- 
cludes by saying, “But I forbeare any farther description, 
since his picture is drawne to the life in every inne.”’ 

73 the Tertia of the beds. Cf. Glossary, and 3. 1. 6, note. 

76 Bat: Burft. Cf. Dekker, Be/-man of London (Non- 
dram. Wks. 3. 131): ‘Sometimes likewise this Card-cheating, 
goes not under the name of Bernards lawe, but is called 
Batt fowling. Perhaps Jonson intended some allusion to his 
‘in-and-in’ proclivities in the Christian name of this character. 
The surname means ‘bankrupt.’ For an account of the 
game of in-and-in, see Glossary, and 3. 1. 181, note. 

77 Hodge Huffle. Hodge is a familiar by-form for Roger, 
and huffle is to brag, to ‘vapor.’ This was a character that 
Jonson was fond of satirizing. Cf. Captain Bobadil. 


a 
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79 Pinnacia. Jonson seems to have taken the name for 
this character from the Spanish pmaga, or the Italian pinaccia. 
‘A pinnace was a light vessel built for speed, generally 
employed as a tender. Hence our old dramatists constantly 
used the word for a person employed in love-messages, 
a go-between in the worst sense, and only differing from 
a bawd in not being stationary..—G. Cf. Bart. Fair (Wks. 
4. 386): ‘She hath been before me, punk, pinnace, and bawd, 
any time these two and twenty years.’ / 

82 Only talk’d on. The reason why Staggers and Tree 
are ‘talk’d on’ at all is suggested by this sentence in Over- 
bury’s description of an ostler (Characters, p. 43): ‘He hath 
a pension of ale from the next smith and saddler for in- 
telligence’; the nature of their friendship for the militia of 
the inn thus appears in a new light. 


Tur Pro Loavue. 


1 the new Inne. The name of the play to be presented 
was displayed from the stage on a painted board; but, as 
was usual, the prologue here leaves no doubt concerning it, 
by making it plain in his speech what the play is to be. 

2 the old houfe. A reference to the Blackfriars theatre, 
where this play was produced. See Introduction, p. ix. 

3 ff. Cf. Lupton, London and the Countrey carbonadoed, 
Harl. Misc. 9. 323: ‘The actors are like serving men, that 
bring in the scenes and acts, as their meat; which are liked 
or disliked, according to every man’s judgment: the neatest 
drest and fairest delivered doth please most.’ This figure 
of the cook was a favorite with Jonson. Cf. Staple of N. 
(Wks. 5. 241) and Neptune’s Triumph (Wks. 8. 23 ff.), and 
the notes of Whalley and Gifford on the latter passage. 

8 ’Tis not the meat, there, but the mouth’s difplac’d. 
The same confidence in his work is shown by the poet in 
the prologue to The Staple of News (Wks. 5. 158): 

If that not like you, that he sends to-night, 
'Tis you have left to judge, not he to write. 
F L2 
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10 dreffer. Jonson uses the compound, p/ay-dresser, with 
reference to Dekker, and Mallory (ed. Poetaster, 5. 3. 226) 
remarks: ‘Jonson keeps the term joetaster exclusively for 
Crispinus-Marston, not admitting that Demetrius-Dekker is 
even a rimester.’ However, he is not belittling himself 
here in the comparison drawn with a cook preparing deli- 
cacies for the table; moreover, if we may believe Henslowe 
(Diary, 201, 223), Jonson was not in a position to scoff at 
any one who was a dresser of plays. The records show that 
he received money for additions to The Spanish Tragedy, 
and later to other plays. Greene’s Groat’s Worth of Wit 
(1592) reveals the fact that Shakespeare too was a ‘dresser.’ 

18 a weake, fick, queafie age. Cf. Sejanus (Wks. 3. 18): 


Those times are somewhat queasy to be touch’d. 


19 a fhrew’d grudging. From the context, it seems pro- 
per to interpret this as ‘a bad attack’ of ignorance. Cf. 
Staple of N. (Wks. 5. 166): 

I feel a grudging 
Of bounty, and I would not long lie fallow; 
Gipsies Met. (Wks. 7. 395): ‘I have a terrible grudging now 
upon me to be one of your company ’. 

20. Dekker, Lanthorne and Candlelight (Non-dram. Whs. 
3. 218), satirizes the tendency to place the clothes before 
the man: ‘The first thing hee was to doe, hee must put 
himselfe in good cloathes, such as were sutable to the fashion 
of the time, for that here, men were look’d vppon onely for 
their outsides: he that had not ten-pounds worth of wares 
in his shop, would carry twentie markes on his back: that 
there were a number of sumpter-horses in the citty, who 
cared not how coursely they fed, so they might weare gay 
trappings: yea, that some pied fooles, to put on satin and 
veluet but foure daies in the yeare did often-times vndoe 
themselues, wiues and Children euer after.’ 

21 at any hand. Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 502): 

at any hand, 


Shun Plautus and old Ennius; they are meats 
Too harsh for a weak stomach. 
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23 Concoct. Cf. Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, p. 108: ‘their 
stomacks being so queasie as they bee, and so vnable to 
concoct it.’ Cf. also Discoveries (Wks. 9. 216). 

26 Hecticks are not epidemicall. Jonson uses hectick as 
a noun. Cf. Every Man Out (Wks. 2. 42): 


Methinks, now, the hectic, 
Gout, leprosy, or some such loath’d. disease, 
Might light upon him. 


Act I. 


1.41. 1 You are, I shall, etc. are often slurred into mono- 
syllables, even when not so written. Cf. Abbott, § 461. 

1. 1. 5 Fether must be treated as a monosyllable; er 
final is frequently dropped or softened, especially before 
vuwels and silent 4. Cf. Abbott, § 465. 

1. 1. 9 Rebus. ‘The precise origin of this application of 
the Latin word is doubtful. It is variously explained as 
denoting “by things” from the representation being xon 
verbis sed rebus, and (in Menage) as taken from satirical 
pieces composed by cierks in Picard, for the annual carnival, 
which dealt with current topics, and were therefore entitled 
de rebus que geruntur “about things which are going on”.’ 
—NED. 


1. 4. 14 To scan this line, the elisions must be disregarded : 
That’s / my word, / or i’ / the Isle / of Britaine! 


4. 14.12 ‘The two forms /mine, my/, which are interchange- 
able in E. E. both before vowels and consonants, are both 
used by Shakespeare with little distinction before vowels. 

‘Though there are probably many exceptions, yet the rule 
appears to be that mine and thine are used where the pos- 
sessive adjective is to be unemphatic, my and ¢hy in other 
cases. 

‘Mine is thus used before words to which it is so fre- 
quently prefixed as to become almost a part of them, as 
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“mine host” (M. W. of W. 1. 3. 4), but my in the less 
common 


“Unto my hostess of the tavern.”—1 Hen. IV. i. 2. 53.’ 
—Abbott, § 237. 


I haue rime too. It would be interesting to know how 
far back this coupling of rime and reason extends, but VED. 
has not reached rime yet. CD. quotes Gascoigne and Putten- 
ham, in the middle of the 16th century. It is to be found 
several times in Shakespeare. 

1. 1. 15 ff. Cf. the rebus Subtle suggests for Drugger in 
The Alchemist (Wks. 4. 83). 

1. 1. 16 two Turtles, makes. *The old term for mates. 
“The turtle-doves have such love one to another, being 
makes, that when one of them is dead, the other will never 
after have any other make.” Book of notable Things, 1627.’—G. 
Jonson uses the word several times. Cf. Masque of Owls 
(Wks. 8. 58): 


Where their maids, and their makes, 
At dancings and wakes, 
Had their napkins and posies. 


Cf. also Masque of Hymen (Wks. 7. 61). 

1. 1. 18 Old Abbot Iflip could not inuent better. ‘One 
of ‘Old abbot Islip’s” conundrums was an eye with a shp 
of a tree! There is not much to be said for the ingenuity 
of either; but such was the wisdom of the times. Both 
these men, however, had other and better claims to the 
notice of posterity than those puerile devices, and Islip in 
particular (who was abbot of Westminster) is intitled to our 
commendation for the stand he made against Wolsey in the 
height of his power, and the generous firmness with which 
he protected the proscribed Skelton from his resentment.’—G. 

The accent falls on the first syllable of cnuent. 

14. 1. 19 Or Prior Bolton with his bolt and Ton. ‘The 
reader may find in Camden’s Remains, the rebus made use 
of by these ecclesiastics to express their names on the several 
buildings erected by them, or belonging to them. It may 
not perhaps be immaterial to mention, that the word bolt 
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is the same with arrow. which is the sense it bears in the 
proverbial expression, and in all our old writers. The dott 
and fon, is a ton pierc’d thro’ with an arrow.’—W. 

In the month of February, 1524, London citizens were 
terrified by ‘ prognostications of almanack-makers and others 
that call themselves astronomers,’ who foretold great damage 
by rains and inundations. ‘Many withdrew to the adjacent 
hills, . . . amongst whom was Bolton, prior of St. Barthol- 
omew’s, who built a house at Harrow on the hil/, and retired 
thither, having laid in provision for two months.’—Entick, 
Survey 1. 467. 

In Every Man Out (Wks. 2.173), Carlo cries out to the 
drawer: ‘And withal, hear you, draw me the biggest shaft 
~ you have out of the butt you wot of.’ This, Gifford says, 
is an allusion to the ‘device of the worthy prior.’ 

There was a Bolt-in-Tun tavern in Fleet Street, which 
afterwards became a coach-office. 

1. 1. 20 Innekeeper. Jonson uses a number of compounds 
with final -er, on the last syllable of which an accent must 
be placed for proper scansion. Cf. gracefuller, 1. 3. 48; 
Trench-master, 3.1.35; Shop-keeper, 4. 2. 5, 6. 

4. 1. 25 drawing fleas 

Out of my mattes. ‘Fleas breed Principally of Straw 
or Mats, where there hath beene a little Moisture..—Bacon, 
Sylva, § 696. From a study ot the sanitary conditions in 
England at this period, it is easy to understand how fleas 
came to occupy such a prominent place in Elizabethan life 
and literature. Jonson alludes to them a number of times. 


Cf. Dev. is Ass (Wks. 5. 132): 


I would sooner 
Keep fleas within a circle, and be accomptant 
A thousand a year, which of them, and how far, 
Out-leap’d the other. 


At Bartholomew Fair (Wes. 4. 393) the vendors cried: ‘ Buy 
a mousetrap, a mousetrap, or a tormentor for a flea?’ This 
same coupling of mousetraps and tormentors for fleas is 
found in Taylor’s Travels of Tweive-pence, in Heywood’s Rape 
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of Lucrece, Appendix, and in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bon- 
duca (Wks. 5. 37). 

1. 1. 31 the [ports of nature. This is a translation of the 
Latin phrase, /usus nature. 

1. 1. 32 a neat Spanifh needle. References to the Spanish 
needle are frequent. Dekker (Von-dram. Wks. 3. 249) men- 
tions the ‘Linnen Armorers, (whose weapons are Spanish 
needles),’ and Nashe (Wks. 1. 25) reproves a woman who 
is ‘more sparing of her Spanish needle then her Spanish 
gloues.’ Cf. also Dev. is Ass. (Wks. 5. 11); Chloridia (Wks. 
8.99); Dekker, Wks. 4. 308; and Greene, Wks. 11. 241. 

Gifford remarks that ‘the best needles, as well as other 
sharp instruments, were, in that age, and indeed long be- 
fore and after it, imported from Spain.’ Howes (p. 1038) 
says: ‘The making of Spanish needles, was first taught in 
England by Elias Crowse, a Germane, about the eight yeare 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in Queen Maries time, there was 
a Negro made fine Spanish Needles in Cheape-side, but 
would neuer teach his Art to any.’ 

Speculations 
That doe become the age I doe confeffe. This tirade 
against an intolerable vacuity seems not without a foundation 
of fact. Nashe exclaims, ‘who but a Foppe wil labour to 
anatomize a Flye?’—Wks. 2. 182. 

1. 1. 34 As meafuring an Ants egges. ‘As, like “an” 
(102), appears to be (though it is not) used by Shakespeare 
for as if. As above (102), the “if” is implied in the sub- 
junctive.’-—Abbott, § 107. 

4. 1. 39 Scan: 


Which I/ ha seene / you bus /ie at, through / the key-hole— 


Syllables ending in vowels are frequently elided before 
vowels in reading, though not in writing. Cf. Abbott, § 462. 

1. 14. 40 But neuer had the fate. Commenting on L. L. 
L. 5, 2. 68: 


That he should be my fool, and I his fate, 


oDuce says: ‘Dr. Warburton’s conclusion that fate here sig- 
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nifies death is not satisfactory. Death would be an awkward 
character for Rosaline to assume, but that of dame fortune 
infinitely more natural.’—J//ust. of Shakes. p. 146. So here 
in The New Inn, fate seems to need a definition of ‘ fortune ’ 
or ‘luck’, such as I have been unable to find in VED. 

1. 2. 3 Telling is treated as a monosyllable. Words in 
which a light vowel is preceded by a heavy vowel or 
diphthong are frequently contracted. Cf. Abbott, § 470. 

132, Be SCan': ; 


If you haue / a minde / to be mel / anchol / y, and musty. 


Cf. Abbott, $$ 456, 461, 462. 

1. 2. 6 Andrews’ bygone Punishments gives the following 
interesting facts about stocks: ‘The precise date when they 
were first employed in this country [England] is not known, 
but we may infer from early medieval illustrations that the 
stocks were in general use among the Anglo-Saxons, for 
they often figure in drawings of their public places.’ The 
stocks were usually placed by the side of the public road, 
at the entrance of a town. Stocks were not only used as 
a mode of punishment, but as a means of securing offenders. 
‘In bygone times, every vill of common right was compelled 
to erect a pair of stocks at its own expense. In 1405, an 
Act was passed for every town and village to be provided 
with a pair of stocks, so that a place which had not this 
instrument of punishment and detention was regarded as a 
hamlet.’ The stocks had pretty well fallen into disuse by 
the nineteenth century, but there are records of sporadic 
instances of their use, the last being the punishment of a 
drunkard at Newbury, in 1872. The event is said to have 
aroused great public interest, and to have afforded much 
amusement. 

1. 2. 8 Take vp your harbour there. Cf. Discoveries 
(Wks. 9. 189): ‘To have his arms set up in his last her- 
borough.’ 

1. 2.19 rack o’ mutton. ‘Rack of mutton is what we 
now call neck of mutton. The learned say that it is derived 
from the Saxon hracca, the back of the head. In May’s Ac- 
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complished Cook there is an instruction to “put in the crag 
end of the rack of mutton to make the broth good.” The 
crag of course is the neck, still commonly called in Scot- 
land the crazg.’—C. 

1. 2. 22 clarified whey. Thornbury (1. 42) states that 
clarified whey was considered a remedy for madness. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster (Il. 2), Galatea says that 
fresh pork, conger, and clarified whey ‘are all dullers of 
the vital spirits.’ 

It may be taken as a general rule in this text that when 
the ¢ in the ed of the past tense or past participle is not 
elided, it is meant to be pronounced as a separate syllable. 

1. 2. 24 Cor letificat. This is taken from the Psalms, 
104(103). 15: ‘et vinum leetificet cor hominis.’ 

1. 2. 25 balder dafh, or bonny-clabbee. The first is a 
jumbled mixture of liquors, such as milk and beer, beer and 
wine, etc. Bonny clabbee, as Gifford states, is sour butter- 
milk. Jonson had previously made reference to this liquor 
in the Jrish Masque (Wks. 7. 226): 


Pat. Tey drink no bonny clabbe, 1’ fayt, now. 
Don. It ish better ten usquebagh to daunsh vit, Patrick. 


1. 2. 26 or catholique, or chriftian. Jonson uses this 
phrase to express a conception of all Christendom. Doubt- 
less the alliterative effect prompted the choice of these 
words, whose coupling in this sense is unusual. 

1. 2. 27 Cf. the note to line 24 above. 

1. 2. 28 Sack. Douce discusses two questions concerning 
sack: 1. Whether sack was known in England in the time 
of Henry the Fourth? 2. Whether it was a dry or sweet 
wine when Henry IV was written? ‘The first is very easily 
solved; for there appears to be no mention of it till the 
23rd year of Henry the Eighth, when a regulation was made 
that no malmseys, romineis, sackes nor other sweet wines, 
should be sold for more than three-pence a quart. The other 
question is full of difficulties, and the evidence relating to 
it very contradictory. We see it was a sweet wine before 
Shakespeare’s time [cf. ‘What says sir John Sack-and- 
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sugar—?’ Hen. IV, Pt. I], a circumstance that may be 
noticed as adverse to the etymology of sec. But if it was 
sweet, whence the use of sugar, which we do not find to 
have been added to other sweet wines ?’—J//ust. of Shakes., 
p. 257. 

1. 2. 29 that’s my poésie. Cf. Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 242): 
‘Nay and I have poesies for rings too, and riddles that they 
dream not of.’ 

1. 2. 32 In scanning, read Humerous as a disyllable. Cf. 
Abbott, § 468. 

1. 2. 33 But airy alfo. The context seems to indicate 
that atry is used appreciatively, in the sense of ‘merry,’ 
‘lively,’ rather than as ‘empty,’ ‘vain,’ ‘ flippant.’ 

1,2: 37 thofe fmiling [tarres, 

Haue made you Lord and owner of the Heart. The 
relative is omitted here, as is often the case with Elizabethan 
wricers. Cf. Abbott, §§ 244 ff. 

1. 2. 42 Rere-mife. ‘Another name is /flitter-mouse, which 
Nares says is a mere translation, rheran in Saxon being to 
flutter’—C. 

1. 3. 1 bird of night. This expression is usually employed 
with reference to the owl. For a discussion of superstitions 
concerning the owl, cf. Brand, Pop. Antiq. 3. 206. 

1. 3. 4 he prates Latine 

And ’twere a parrat, or a play-boy. This scene calls 
to mind the test William Page is put through by Sir Hugh 
Evans in Merry Wives. The play-boys, fresh from the 
schools, might naturally be expected to reel off their Latin 
phrases more or less glibly. 

1. 3. 6 To the pitch, he flies. Cf. B. & Fl. False One, 
(Wks. 6. 299): 


The greatness of thy mind does soar a pitch 
Their dim eyes darken’d by their narrow souls 
Cannot arrive at. 


4. 3. 8 rubber. Equivalent to a towel. Cf. Massinger, 
Guardian (Wks. p. 349): 


/ 
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The retiring bower 
So furnish’d as might force the Persian’s envy, 
The silver bathing-tub, the cambric rubbers, 
The embroidered quilt. 


1. 8.13 And a warming pan with her hips. In Ray’s 
Collection of English Proverbs (p. 83) occurs the following: 
‘A Scotch warming pan. i.e. A wench. The story is well 
known of the Gentleman travelling in Scotland, who desiring 
to have his bed warmed, the servant-maid doffs her clothes, 
and lays her self down in it a while. In Scotland they 
have neither bellowes, warming-pans, nor houses of office.’ 

1. 3. 19 Veffel may be treated as a monosyllable, or he 
is may be slurred over in pronunciation. Cf. Abbott, §§ 462, 
465. 

1. 3. 25-6. ‘You seem a little over-sad to my father, who 
desires to welcome you gaily, and so to treat you.’ 

1. 3. 28 His too referuedneffe. Jonson’s anticipation of 
the Latin phrase leads him into an awkward expression. 
Reservedness seems obsolete: CD. cites only Milton and 
Boyle. 

Frank’s speech reads: ‘My father fears lest that too 
gloomy visage be of evil omen to us.’ 

1. 3. 35 It is possible that, in scanning this line, the ac- 
cent should rest on the first syllable of deserve; but the 
following scansion seems more in accord with natural stress: 


To deserue / such a des / tiny. / Why? Go / down boy. 


1. 3. 36 get your break-faft. This helps to mark the 
duration of the action. Unity of time is very well obser- 
ved in this play. 

1. 3. 38 Scan: 


My selfe, / make a / cleane rid / dance of him: / then—What ? 


This is the preferable scansion, for if we avoid accenting 
a, we are forced into accenting the last syllable of riddance. 
1. 3. 43 the nobleft way 
Of breeding vp our youth. Gifford remarks: ‘It is 
unnecessary to repeat what is advanced upon this subject 
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in the Introduction to Massinger (p. xxxviii).’ Some mistake 
was made: there is certainly nothing to that effect at that 
page in Gifford’s edition of Massinger. In the first pages, 
Gifford says that Massinger’s father was a servant of Pem- 
broke’s, and explains that this was no menial position. This 
may be the reference he had in mind. 

In the epigram, Ox Mill, my Lady's Woman (Wks. 8. 
192), Jonson enumerates the steps of advancement for a boy 
starting as a page: grown youth he was called to his lady’s 
chamber, next made gentleman of the horse, and finally, 
when too stout and unwieldy for that office, he was given 
the steward’s chair. 

General opinion is inclined towards mine host’s attitude 
with regard to the training of pages, rather than towards 
Lovel’s lofty conception of it. Cf. Thornbury, Shakes. Eng. 
1.209: ‘The pages were little Pucks, smart Robin Good- 
fellows, that served a thousand purposes. ... He was the 
butt and play-fellow of the blue-coated servingman, and the 
pet of the ladies in waiting; he led out your wife’s Iceland 
dog, and carried her crossbow when she hunted; he was 
generally a scapegrace and crackrope, addicted to petty 
thefts, pert, malicious, and quarrelsome, affecting all the 
swagger of a man, and employed in masques to play the 
female parts.’ 

1. 3. 54 titles were not vented at the drum. Cf. Staple 
of News (Wks. 5. 260): 


P. sen. Noble! how noble! who hath made him noble? 
P. jun. Why, my most noble Money hath. 


lbid. (Wks. 5. 268): 
do not I love a herald, 
Who is the pure preserver of descents, 
The keeper fair of all nobility, 
Without which all would run into confusion ? 
Were he a learned herald, I would tell him 
He can give arms and marks, he cannot honour ; 
No more than money can make noble: it may 
Give place, and rank, but it can give no virtue. 


Cunningham remarks: ‘This is rather hard upon Jonson’s 
old friend and patron king James, the inventor of this de- 
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grading plan for raising money, or at least of something 
very like it. See the Calendars of the State Papers of his 
reign.’ ‘Of the forty-five lay peers whom he added to the 
Upper House during his reign,’ says Green (fist. 3. 93), 
‘a large number were created by sheer bargaining. Baronies 
were sold to bidders at ten thousand pounds a piece. Ten 
nobles were created in a batch.’ Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, ‘during the forty-five years of her reign had raised 
but seven persons to the peerage, and with the exception 
of Burleigh all of these were of historic descent.’ Charles 
continued his father’s policy, outraging the nation’s reverence 
for pure and noble descent. 

Hudson notes that a line in Merry Wives (2. 1. 52) is 
supposed to be a covert reflection upon the prodigal distri- 
bution by King James: ‘These knights will hack; and so 
thou shouldst not alter the article of thy gentry.’ 

Jonson makes further allusion to the practice in Discoveries 
(Wks. 9. 177). 

1. 3. 61 the Centaures [kill, the art of Thrace. The 
reason for connecting the centaurs with horsemanship ‘is 
well illustrated in Sidney’s Arcadia, p. 115 (1627): ‘If you 
remember the ship we saw once, when the sea went high 
vpon the coast of Argos; so went the beast. But he (as if 
Centaur-like he had beene one peece with the horse) was 
no more mooued than one with the going of his owne leggs.’ 

The home of the centaurs was in Thessaly, which was 
noted for its fine breed of horses. It is strange that Jonson 
made such a slip as to connect them with Thrace. Cf. 4. 3. 1. 

1. 3. 62 Pollux myftery, to fence. Polydeuces or Pollux 
was especially connected with the art of boxing. But, with 
his horse-taming brother, Castor, ‘he was regarded as an 
ideal type of bravery and dexterity in fight and made the 
tutelary god of warlike youths, often sharing in their contests 
and honored as the inventor of military dances and melod- 
ies.’ —Harper’s Class. Dict. 

1. 3. 63 The Pyrrhick geftures. ‘An ancient Grecian 
warlike dance, in quick and light measure, accompanied by 
the flute. It consisted chiefly in adroit and nimble steps 
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and motions of the body, intended to represent the attempt 
to avoid strokes of an enemy in battle, and to inflict injury 
upon him. It was performed under arms, and the movements 
and practice necessary were looked upon as training for 
service in the field”—CD. Cf. Plato, Laws 7. 815. 

1. 3. 66 the arts 

Graue Neftor, and the wife Vlyffes practif’d. Nestor, 

it need hardly be said, was distinguished for his wisdom, 
justice, and eloquence (cf. //. 1. 248; 2.372). ‘But he was 
a warrior as well, and took part in numerous contests, 
among which may be mentioned his important share in the 
battle between the Centaurs and the Lapithe. Cf. 4. 2. 101, 
note. 

Ulysses, likewise, is presented by Homer in the guise of 
a noble hero, combining in his person courage and deter- 
mined perseverance with prudence, ingenuity, cunning, 
eloquence—qualities essential in the upbringing of youths. 
Cf. Plato, Symp. 251; Phedrus 261; Laws 4.711. 

1.3. 69 As reu’rend Chaucer fayes. Gifford has noted 
that this is a reference to the character of the Frere, Pro/. 
Cant. Tales 264: 


Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his English swete up-on his tonge. 


Jonson was very fond of Chaucer, and was greatly in his 
debt. His greatest obligation rests, of course, in 7he Al- 
chemist, but the evidences of his familiarity with the poet 
are plentiful elsewhere: numerous passages are cited in his 
Grammar as examples; Dzscoveries contains several refer- 
ences to the use of Chaucerisms; and throughout his dra- 
matic works are sprinkled passages which reflect the older 
poet. In The New Inn, further instances occur in 2. 4. 23 
and 3. 2. 224. For an account of Jonson’s debt to Chaucer, 
see Ballmann, Chaucers Einfluss auf das Englische Drama 
im Zeitalter der Kénigin Elisabeth und der beiden ersten 
Stuart-Koénige. Halle, 1901. 

1. 3. 70 To play Sir Pandarus. This had become a pro- 
verbial expression in Jonson’s time. Cf. Twe/. NV. 3. 1. 58: 
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‘I would play Lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to bring a Cres- 
sida to this Troilus.’ In Merry Wives (4. 8. 83), Pistol asks: 


Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become ? 


1. 3. 74 ply the vaulting houfe. Coleridge did not think 
Jonson could stoop to such a ‘punlet, or pun maggot, or 
pun intentional’ as horse and house, and wanted to keep the 
reading play, which is to be found in the 1716 edition. 
I cannot understand his preference for that reading. There 
is no doubt as to the correctness of the present text in the 
matter. Cf. Massinger, Unnatural Combat (Wks. p. 43): 


There is a kind of vaulting house not far off, 
Where I used to spend my afternoons, among 
Suburb she-gamesters. 


Dekker uses the term vaulting-schoole (Non-dram. Wks. 
3. 266). 

1. 3. 75 a bale of dice. Whalley, remarking that this ex- 
pression is ‘common to the writers of Jonson’s age, as well 
as the preceding,’ cites Skelton, Bouge of Court: 


What lo man, se here of dyce a bale. 


Cf. Cotton, Compleat Gamester, in Singer, Play. Cards 336: 
‘They [loaded dice] are sold in many places about the town; 
price current . . . eight shillings, whereas an ordinary bale 
is sold for sixpence. 

1. 3. 77 miftake a cloake. Concerning mistake Gifford 
says: ‘This practice was so common, that the expression 
became a cant phrase for private stealing.’ Cf. Bart. Fair 
(Whs.4.387) : ‘mistake away the bottles and cans ;’ Masque of 
Augurs (Wks.7.410): ‘mistake six torches from the chandry.’ 

i384 Thefe are the arts, 

Or feuen liberall deadly [ciences. ‘The term “ Arts” 
was “applied in the Middle Ages to the trivium and quad- 
rivium, a course of seven sciences introduced in the sixth 
century; ...the trivium contained grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric; the quadrivium, arithmetic, geometry, music, and as- 
tronomy.” ’—Hallam. 
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In Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 243), Jonson speaks of ‘all the 
illiberal sciences,’ and further along in the same play (Was. 
2. 333) says: ‘This is none of your seven or nine beggarly 
sciences.’ It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that the line 
in our play is an allusion to the seven deadly sins. 

1. 3. 85 Tiburne. ‘The public place for the execution of 
criminals in Middlesex up to 1783: after which year the death 
penalty was enforced at New Gate till the demolition of the 
prison in 1903, The name was derived from Tyburn brook, 
and mention is found of it as early as the reign of Henry IV. 
The Tyburn gallows stood in the angle formed by the Edge- 
ware Road and Oxford Street, now Connaught Square, of 
which number 49 is said to be the exact place.’—Wh.-C., 
s. v. Tyburn. 

1. 3. 87 Vpon Aquinas at S. Thomas a Waterings. ‘A place 
of execution (for Surrey, as Tyburn for Middlesex) situated 
at the second milestone on the road from London to Canter- 
bury. At this point is a brook, probably a place for watering 
horses, whence its name; dedicated, of course, to St. Thomas 
a Becket, being the first place of any note in the pilgrimage 
to his shrine (1383).’—Farmer-Henley, Dict. of Slang. 

Gifford gives an altogether different interpretation of the 
name: ‘This elegant translation of Thomas Aquinas is of old 
date. It occurs in Chaucer: 


And forth we riden all a little space, 
Unto the Watering of St. Thomas. 


And appropriately in the ancient Morality of Hycke Scorner: 


For at Savnt Thomas of Watrynge, and they strike a sayle 
Then must they ryde in the haven of hempe without fayle. 
These citations of Gifford’s do not prove that there is any 
relation between St. Thomas a Waterings and Thomas Aquinas. 
It is clear enough, however, that Jonson meant to connect 
them; but whether seriously or not is perhaps subject for 
debate. 

4. 8. 89 aboue your feafoning. Seasoning is an addition, 
an external quality, which affects the first taste. Lovel says 
that he finds the Host superior to his first impressions of him. 

M 
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Loe 07 Scans 
I eas | ily sus / pect that: / Mine host, / your name. 


Cf. Abbott, § 467. 
1. 3. 100 fonnes 0’ the white Hen. This, as Whalley 
noted, is from ‘the Songster’ Juvenal, 13.140—-2: 


ten — o delicias — extra communia censes 
ponendum, quid tu gallinae filius albae, 
nos viles pulli nati infelicibus ovis ? 


In his translation of the Satires of Juvenal, Gifford renders 
these lines: 


Shall you alone on Fortune’s smiles presume, 

And claim exemption from the common doom ? 
From a white hen, forsooth, twas yours to spring, 
Ours to be hatch’d beneath some luckless wing ! 


Friedlander (Juvenalis Sature, Leipzig, 1895) has the fol- 
lowing foot-note: ‘“ Der franzésische Ausdruck: le fils de la 
poule blanche, der schon seit den ersten Ausgaben des Worter- 
buchs der Academie als veraltet gilt, begegnet altfranzdsisch 
und vor der Renaissance in Frankreich noch nicht; ohne 
Zweifel beruht er auf Ubersetzung und ist rein litterarisch.” 
Gréber. Man erklart den Ausdruck aus der geringen Frucht- 
barkeit weisser Hennen (Columella viii 2. 7; so Heinrich) 
oder daraus, dass eine weisse Henne, die ein Adler in Livias 
Schooss fallen liess, eine grosse Nachkommenschaft hatte 
(Sueton. Galba 1; so Erasmus und Martin Courrier de Vau- 
gelas 1870 p. 188): beides gleich unbefriedigend.’ 

1. 3. 102 Ray gives as a proverbial phrase: ‘ He was lap’t 
in his mother’s smock.’ 

1. 3.103 to trick, or trompe mankinde. Cf. Ant. 4.12.18: 

she, Eros, has 


Pack’d cards with Czesar, and false play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. 


Douce (L/ust. of Shakes. p.373) says that the allusion in Shake- 
speare is to ‘the old card game of trump, which bore a very 
strong resemblance to our modern whist. It was played by 
two against two, and sometimes by three against three. It 
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is thus mentioned in Gammer Gurton’s Needle Act II. Scene 2: 
“We be fast set at trump man, hard by the fire;” and like- 
wise in Dekkar’s Belman of London, among other card games. 
In Eliot’s Fruits for the French, 1598, p. 58, it is called 
“a verie common alehouse game in England;” and Rice, 
in his J/uvechve agaimst vices, 12mo, b.1. n.d. but printed 
before 1600, speaking of sharpers’ tricks at cards, mentions 
“renouncying the ¢trompe and comming in againe.” The 
Italians call it ¢riomphetto, see Florio’s dictionary. ... We, 
in all probability, xeceived it from the French ¢riomphe, which 
occurs in Rabelais as one of Gargantua’s games. The term 
indicates a winning or triumphant card; and therefore there 
can be no pretence for deriving it from tromper, whatever 
‘Ben Jonson might have thought to the contrary, who, in 
reality, seems only to indulge in a pun upon the word.’ 

The definition in the Glossary is that given by CD., with 
reference to The New Inn. 

1. 3. 104 Cotes, as in the cards. ‘This shows us that 
our common expression of court-cards, tho’ seemingly justified 
by the names king, queen, &c. is inaccurate. Those cards 
are named from the coats or dresses which the painted figures 
are drawn in.’—W. 

1. 3. 105 fome varlets. Gifford writes concerning var/et 
in a note to Volpone (Wks. 3. 303): ‘This term, in Jonson’s 
time, was commonly applied to serjeants at mace. Origin- 
ally it signified a knight’s follower, or personal attendant.’ 

1. 3. 106 cards o’ten, to face it 

Out, ithe game. ‘On this Nares remarks that “it is 
a common phrase which we may suppose to have been 
derived from some game (probably primero) wherein the 
standing boldly upon a ten was often successful.” It was 
most probably some game in which, as in. the present 
Vingt-Un, the coat cards all counted the same as the ten. 
Skelton introduces the expression in the Bowge of Court 
(Dyce, vol. i. p. 42): 

First pycke a quarrel, and fall out with him, then 


And so outface him, with card of ten.”’ 
—Cunningham. 
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Cf. Tam. of the Shrew 2. 406: 


A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide! 
Yet I have faced it with a card of ten. 

1. 8. 110 cleare noftrill. ‘Clear nostril is from the narts 
emunctae of Horace.’—G. The reading in Horace (I Ser. 4. 8) 
is emunctae naris, and means ‘of keen sense’: lit. ‘ with 
nostrils unobstructed,’ ‘of keen scent.’ 

1. 8. 113 Iouial Tinker. The adjective jovzal seems to be 
inseparably connected with tinker. They had a reputation 
for being merry and light-hearted. Cf. Overbury’s description, 
Character Writings, p. 54: ‘From his art was music first 
invented, and therefore he is always furnished with a song, 
to which his hammer keeping tune, proves that he was the 
first founder for the kettledrum.’ 

The tinker was celebrated in popular song. In A Tale 
of a Tub (Wks. 6. 134) they are discussing what tunes they 
shall call for from the fiddlers, and To-Pan says, ‘Ill have 
the Jovial Tinker. Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads (2. 64) 
prints a ballad entitled ‘Jovial Tinker,’ and in Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads (5.109) is a reference to ‘The 
Jovial Tinker and the Farmer’s Daughter.’ 

1. 3. 114 crambe. Gifford defines crambe or crambo as 
‘a play at short verses, in which a word is given, and the 
parties contend who can find most rhymes to it.’ This de- 
finition does not convey quite the same idea as that given 
by NED. See Glossary. 

There is another illustration of crambo in Fortunate Isles 
(Wks, 8.72): 


Johp. That, master Skogan, I dare you ensure. 
Skog. Then, son, our acquaintance is like to endure. 


Whereupon Merefool exclaims: ‘A pretty game! like Crambo.’ 
1. 3.115 [kinke. Cf Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 387): ‘then 

skink out the first glass ever, and drink with all the companies.’ 
‘To skink is to draw, and a skinker a drawer or tapster. 

The word is not peculiar to Jonson. Shirley speaks of 


Such wine as Ganymede doth skink to Jove 
When he invites the gods to. feast with him.’ —C. 
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1. 3. 116 Rogue, Baud, and Cheater. These words are 
not the subject of the verb call, whose subject is not ex- 
pressed. 

1. 3. 117 Synonyma. This Latin plural was frequently 
used. Cf. Massinger, Emperor of the East (Wks. p. 242); 
Fatal Dowry (Wks. p. 285). 

1. 3.120 Who tinkleth then? or perfonates Thom. Tinker ? 
CD. quotes this line in illustration of its definition of tnkle 
as to tinker. Taking that meaning, the sense runs: ‘Who 
makes a botch then, who is in the wrong.’ 

Greene (Cony-Catching, Wks. 10. 130) tells ‘A true and 
merry Tale of a Knight, and a Tinker that was a pick-locke.’ 
In A Quippe for an Vpstart Courtier (Wks. 11. 282), the 
tinker is again brought to book: ‘But for the pedler and 
the tinker, they are two notable knaues, both of an haire, 
& both cozin germaines to the diuel. For the tinker, why 
he is a drowsie, baudy, dronken companion, that walks vp 
& down with a trug after him, and in stopping one hole 
he makes three: & if in a conuenient place they meet with 
one alone, perhaps rifle him or her of all that euer they haue.’ 

1. 3. 126 If I be honeft, and that all the cheat 

Be, of my felfe. Cf. 1 Hen. VI 3. 2.6—8: 


If we have entrance, as I hope we shall, 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak, 
I'll by a sign give notice to our friends. 


For a discussion of this practice of omitting the particle 
in the second member, and representing it by ‘that, see 
Metzner, Eng. Gram. 3. 398; Franz, Shakespeare-Gramma- 
tuk, § 296. 

1.3.128 I imagine all the world’s a Play. Cf. Disc. (Wks. 
9. 170): ‘De vité humand.—l have considered our whole 
life is like a play: wherein every man forgetful of himself, 
is in travail with expression of another. Nay, we so insist 
in imitating others, as we cannot (when it is necessary) 
return to ourselves; like children, that imitate the vices of 
stammerers so long, till at last they become such, and make 
the habit to another nature, as it is never forgotten.’ 
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‘The idea of the familiar passage (A. Y. L. J. 2.7) “ All 
the world’s a stage” is traced by Staunton to the apoph- 
thegm of Petronius, “Totus mundus agit histrionem,” which 
is said to have been the motto inscribed over the Globe 
theatre.--Ward, Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit. 2. 131. This fami- 
liar figure is discussed at length in the chapter from which 
the foregoing extract is taken. 

1. 3. 182 A feat, to fit at eafe here, i’ mine Inne. ‘Zo 
lake one’s ease in one’s inn, was an antient proverb of our 
ancestors, which arose from the right every man hath to be 
at ease, and quiet in his own house. Hence the assaulting 
a man therein, was deemed a capital offence. This offence 
in our old law is called Hamsoken, and the treatise entituled 
Mirror de justices describes it in the very words of the 
proverb: Hamsockne d’antient ordinance est peche mortelle, car 
droit est que chesun eit quiet en son hostel qui a luy est. 
And to this Falstaff alludes, in the following application: 
“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but I shall have 
my pocket pick’d.” First part of Henry IV. act 3. sc. 5.’—W. 

To make this note of Whalley’s entirely clear, it is perhaps 
well to add that zum, in its early use, meant simply ‘lodging,’ 
‘dwelling-place.’ Cf. 5. 4. 8, note. 

1. 3. 133 chuck. Cf. Marston, Sat. 1. 63 (Wks. 3, 265): 


Who would not chuck to see such pleasing sport. 


1. 3. 139 Iet rings. Jonson makes a number of allusions 
to these lovers’ trifles, which usually had ‘ poesies’ in them: 
cf. Every Man In (Wks. 1. 70): 


Your lustre, too, ‘ll inflame at any distance, 
Draw courtship to you, as a jet doth straws. 


Ibid. (Wks. 1. 51): ‘I had not cared, but for a jet ring 
mistress Mary sent me.’  Gip. Met. (Wks. 7, 387): ‘A jet 
ring I had, to draw Jack Straw hither on holy-days.’ 

1. 3. 140 T’entice light [trawes. MED. defines entice as 
‘to attract physically,’ but characterizes this as a nonce-use 
by Sir Thomas Browne in Pseud. Ep. 2. 3, 26: ‘It would 
not intice it [the Needle] from A to B, but repel it from 
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A to Z.’ It is clear, however, that Jonson uses the word in 
exactly the same sense, for jet, like amber, rubber, etc. has 
the power of attracting light objects to it when rubbed 
with a piece of cloth or fur. 

1. 3. 141 In scanning, alacrities must be treated as a tri- 
syllable. Cf. Abbott, § 467. 

1. 3. 143 Fidlers Hall. Jonson speaks of Fidlers Hall with 
reference to the halls which were the social centres of the 
various guilds of craftsmen and tradesmen. Grocers’, Drap- 
ers’, Ironmongers’, Salters’, and Merchant Taylors’ Halls had 
all their gardens and bowling alleys to which the members 
resorted. Descriptions of these halls are to be found scat- 
tered through Stow’s Survey. 
~ 1. 3. 147 Cheape-fide debt-Bookes. Originally Cheap, or 
West Cheap, a street between the Poultry and St. Paul’s. 
It was the chief haunt of goldsmiths, but shops of book- 
sellers, silk-mercers, linen-drapers, and others were to be found 
there. On account of its central location it was naturally 
the scene of outdoor municipal ceremonies. Cf. Wh.-C. 

Nares defines debt-book as ‘ledger,’ and quotes in illus- 
tration Cartwright, Ordinary (1651), p. 58: 


Pl light Tobacco 
With my Sum-totals; my Debt-books shall sole 
Pyes at young Andrew's wedding. 


Cf. also Massinger, Fatal Dowry (Wks. p. 285). 

fome Miftreffe charge. Whalley and Gifford read this 
some mistress’ charge, and in the next line Gifford reads 
gave it for gi tt. If one adopts this change it is easy to 
accept the interpretation of charge as a noun; otherwise it 
is better to consider charge a verb, and ‘gi’it... passion!’ 
the object complement. 

1. 3.151 haue not you bin ploughing. AsGifford points out, 
this is an allusion to the story of Samson in Judges, chap. 14. 
Samson propounded a riddle to the young men of the 
Philistines, and they, being unable to answer it, persuaded 
his young bride to coax the answer from him. A combin- 
ation of tears and embraces effected this, and the solution 
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of the problem was passed along. But when the men of 
the city came before Samson with this answer, ‘he said 
unto them, If ye had not plowed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle.’ This story is included in the 
ballad referred to in the note to 4. 2. 74. 

1. 8. 152 this mad Oxe. Daw says to Clerimont con- 
cerning Morose, ‘ Hang him, mad oxe,’ and Miss Henry remarks 
(ed. Epicene, 5. 1. 97, note): ‘Doubtless one of the in- 
exhaustible number of jokes made at the expense of cheated 
husbands.’ However well this may explain the use of the 
figure with regard to Morose, there is certainly no appro- 
priateness in interpreting any such meaning in its presents 
application to the Host. As a matter of fact, these words 
were so commonly used that they often found their way 
to a person’s lips without any thought of special significance. 
Cf. Comedy of Errors, 2. 1. 58-60: 


Dro. E. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad. 

Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain! 

Dron? I mean not cuckold-mad; 
But, sure, he is stark mad. 


The fact that the expression lent itself readily to a quibble 
accounts for its use in the present instance. For a discussion 
of horns and cuckolds, see Brand, Pop. Antiq., pp. 434 ff. 

1. 4. 8 The accent falls on the first syllable of enflam’d. 
Cryer as. 

1. 4. 11 ff. Lovel remarks that Goodstock differs from the 
general run of hosts. Dekker speaks contemptuously of the 
innkeeper: he calls him a ‘credulous asse,’ and (Bel-man of 
London, Non-dram. Wks. 3. 163) refers to his slovenly appear- 
ance: ‘Mine host must sit at the bords end like a Magni- 
fico in pomp, with his ale-dropt greasie doublet shining by 
candle light, as if it were an old rusty Armor scuruily scowred.’ 
Cf. An Host, in Overbury’s Characters, p. 42. 

i, 2 IB a lug, 

Fac’d, with a beard. There are numerous references to these 
stone jugs, which seem to correspond to what is now called 
a ‘toby.’ Cf. Bart. Fair (Wks. 4, 460): ‘He has wrashled 
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so long with the bottle, here, that the man with the beard 
hash almosht streek up hish heelsh.’ Again, in The Gipsies 
Metamorphosed (Wks. 7. 355), there is an allusion to the 
characteristic features of these jugs: ‘A jug of town-ale re- 
conciling them, the memorial of both their gravities, his in 
beard and her’s in belly, hath remained ever since preserved 
in picture upon the most stone jugs of the kingdom.’ There 
are also two passages in Cartwright, which Gifford mis- 
quoted: The Lady Errant (Wks. p. 67): } 


The greatest sort they say 
Are like stone-pots with Beards that do reach down 
Unto their knees. 


Ordinary (Wks. p. 52): 


Chri. Or like a larger Jug, that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience ; 

Whereon the lewder hand of Pagan workman 
Over the proud ambitious head hath carv’d 

An Idoll large with beard Episcopal, 

Making the Vessel look like Tyrant Lg/on. 


1. 5. 2 ghefts o’ the game. This phrase in its present 
context cannot mean much more than ‘gamesome,’ ‘ bent on 
sport.’ But as we find it used by Shakespeare, and by Jon- 
son elsewhere, it has a decidedly derogatory sense. Cf. 
Trou. 4. 5.63: ‘daughters of the game;’ The Dramatis Per- 
sone, Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 340): ‘Alice, mistress o’ the game.’ 
In the same play, Jonson uses ‘guests o’ the game’ twice 
(Wks. 4. 415, 466), and ‘bird o’ the game’ (Wks. 4. 463). 
Douce conjectures that the expression was borrowed from 
master of the game, the ancient title of the king’s game- 
keeper. 

1. 5. 5 So I can [pring a [mile. For the use of so to 
denote provided that, see Abbott, § 133. 

1. 5. 7 Old mafter Groffe. ‘The Roman alluded to, and 
here called master Gross, was Crassus, the grandfather of 
Crassus the rich. And, as Pliny tells us, he was never seen 
to laugh but once, and that was at an ass mumbling a thistle.’ 


—Whal. 
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Whalley is misleading, to say the least. Pliny says: ‘ Ferunt 
Crassum avom Crassi in Parthis interempti nunquam risisse, 
ob id Agelastum vocatum, sicut nec flesse multos.’—Vat. Hist. 
7. 79. No mention is made by Pliny of the cause of this 
one fit of laughter, nor by Cicero, who alludes to Crassus’ 
mirthless character in De Fin. 5. 30. 92, and Tusc. 3. 15. 31. 
The latter, however, refers to Lucilius in both instances as 
his authority for the story. The writings of Lucilius exist 
only in fragments, and this anecdote is among the parts lost ; 
but we may conclude that this poet did mention an ass as 
the cause of the laughter, from these words of St. Jerome: 
‘Semel in vita Crassum ait risisse Lucillius: Similem habent 
labra lactucam, asino carduos comedente.’—Lpist. VII. Ad 
Chromat. Jovinum, et Euseb. (Wks., ed. Villars, 1. 20). This 
appears to be the only reference to the ass, outside of the 
first mention by Lucilius. Cf. the various references given 
by Lachmann, C. Lucilit Saturarum Liber, p. 138, and Marx, 
C. Lucilli Carminum Reliquae, p. 89. 

Ray gives ‘ Like lips like lettuce’ as a proverbial expression 
and explains it thus: ‘.Similes habent labra lactucas. A thistle 
is a sallet fit for an asses mouth. We use when we would 
signifie that, things happen to people which are suitable to 
them, or which they deserve.’ 

‘It may here be observed, once for all, that Jonson in- 
variably read Greek not by quantity, but accent.’—G. 

1. 5. 9 And her train forms the last foot: the remainder 
of the line is regular. 

1. 5. 11 Miftris Cis. Yonge says of the name: ‘Cicely 
Neville, the Rose of Raby, afterwards Duchess of York, 
called “ Proud Cis,” gave it the chief note in England. After 
the Reformation, Cicely sank to the level of “stammel 
waistcoat,” and was the milkmaid’s generic name :— 


When Cis to milking goes, 


says the lament for the fairies ; and it is pretty modest Cicely 
whom Piscator incites to sing Sir Walter Raleigh’s 


Come live with me and be my love.’ 
— Hist. Christian Surnames 1. 310. 
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In Collier’s Diary and Reprints, p. 7, is a ballad about a 
country-maid named ‘Cisse.’ Jonson uses the name in The 
Masque of Christmas (Wks. 7. 266), and in The Gipsies 
Metamorphosed (Wks. 7. 382). For a discussion of the part 
the name played in the reception of this play, see Introduction, 
p- XViii. 

1.5 17 Grose’s Lexicon gives s. v. altitudes: ‘The man is 
in his altitudes, i. e. he is drunk.’ The expression can hardly 
mean quite that in the present instance. The line scans: 


At large, / and bene / i'the al / titudes, / th’extrauagants. 


It is not an Alexandrine. Cf. Abbott, § 468. 
1. 5. 24 Scan: 


To vege / my abrupt / depart / ure, thus. / But— 


1. 5. 29 the Mercat-day. This was the great day of the 
week for the inhabitants of the market-towns, and for those 
who came in from outlying districts to trade. Monday was 
the day for Barnet’s market. 

1. 5. 31 To the laft bodge of oates, and bottle of hay. 
‘For the word dodge, Halliwell refers to the Songs of the 
London ’Prentices, p. 76, and says it was “a kind of measure, 
probably half a peck.” A Jdoftle of hay was a truss, and is 
still familiar to us in the proverb about “ looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay,” which most people, however, believe to 
refer to the ordinary glass vessel which has monopolized the 
name.’—C. Cf. The Honour of Wales (Wks. 7. 324). 

toe £5 a Spittle, 

For lazers. ‘The Spittle, Whalley says, means in gen- 
eral an hospital; but the fact is not so: it had, with our 
ancestors, an appropriate signification, as I have proved in 
the notes to Massinger, (vol. IV. p. 52,) and meant a house 
for lazars, &c.’—Gifford (in a note to Ev. Man In, Wks. 
£16): 

As early as the year 1200 provision was made for the 
maintenance of lepers. Stow (p. 184) has noted four lazar- 
houses: ‘the Locke without Southwarke in Kent Street; one 
other betwixt the Miles end and Stratford, Bow; one other 
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at Kingsland, betwixt Shoreditch and Stoke Newington; and 
another at Knightes bridge, west from Charing cross.’ At 
one time there were over ninety retreats for lepers in Eng- 
land. ‘They wore a special costume, usually a long grey 
gown with a hood drawn down over the face, and carried 
a wooden clapper to give warning of their approach. They 
were forbidden to enter inns, churches, mills, or bake-houses, 
to touch healthy persons or eat with them, to wash in the 
streams, or to walk in narrow footpaths.’ According to Encyc. 
Brit., the last known leper died in Shetland in 17441. 

1. 5. 86 fwitch-fellers. In Woman’s Prize (B. & FI., Wks. 
7. 105) Livia says to her lover: 


Hold this certain,—begging, stealing, whoring, 

Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) 

Of counterfeit cods, or musty English cracus, 
_Switches, or stones for the tooth-ache, sooner finds me 
Than that drawn fox Moroso. 


These passages show that switch-sellers belonged to the 
very dregs of Elizabethan society. They were probably 
beggars and cripples who cut switches in the outlying 
districts and sold them about the streets. I have been unable 
to determine whether these ‘switches’ served as whips or 
as whisk-brooms. Cotgrave gives s. v. houssine: ‘A Switch 
or Whisker; (most properly) a riding rod of Hollie; a Hollie 
wand.’ And s. v. baquette: ‘A wand, switch, riding rod, 
whisking rod.’ These definitions seem to indicate that the 
term ‘switch’ had both meanings. 

1. 5. 38 a free-schoole. In Hughson’s London (6. 350) is 
a very interesting account of the free school and almshouses 
founded by Lady Owen at Islington in 1613. In her will is 
the item: ‘Forasmuch as it becomes children especially, 
trained up in virtue, nurture and civility, according to the 
rule of Cato, to be clean and neat in their body and gar- 
ments, I desire that the master do take care that his scholars 
be clean washed, their heads combed, their garments kept 
clean and neat, and that he appoint them to sweep the school 
as often as occasion.’ 
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Chauncy’s Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 1700, 
p. 498, tells of a free school in Barnet: ‘Queen Elhzabeth 
erected a Free Schooll in the same Street, a fair Pile of 
Building of Brick for the Master and Usher, and endowed 
it with a House of 7 /. per annum, and Alderman Owen gave 
about 8 /. per annum towards the maintenance hereof, to be 
paid by the Company of Fishmongers in London; and ap- 
pointed 24 Governors, whereof 13. make a Court; and they 
choose the Master and Usher, who are bound ‘to teach nine 
gratis, and the rest of the Children in the Parish at a Crown 
by the quarter.’ 

1. 5. 39 Dekker (Lanthorne and Candle-Light, Non-dram. 
Wks. 3.194) deals with ‘canting’ in a chapter entitled: 
‘Of Canting, How long it hath beene a language: how it 
comes to bee a language: how it is deriued, & by whom it 
is spoken.’ His explanation of the term follows: ‘This / word 
canting seemes to bee deriued from the latine verbe (canto) 
which signifies in English, to sing, or to make a sound with 
words, thats to say to speake. And very aptly may canting 
take his deriuatio a cantando, from singing, because amongst 
these beggerly consorts that can play vpon no better in- 
struments, the language of canting is a kind of musicke, and 
he that in such assemblies can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian.’ 

1. 5. 43 Scan: 


I must / enioyne / you and your / whole fam /| ily. 


1. 5. 46 this ging. Cf. Dekker, Non-dram. Whs. 3. 81: 
‘a Ging of good fellowes.’ 

1. 5. 48 What monfter is fhe? or Cocatrice in veluet. 
Cf. Marston, Malcontent (Wks. 1. 301): ‘ Nowadays no courtier 
but has his mistress, no captain but has his cocatrice.’ Bullen 
remarks: ‘The term cockatrice seems to have been specially 
applied to a captain’s mistress, though it is also found as 
a general name for a courtesan.’ Jonson uses it frequently in 
this sense. Cf., for example, Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2.298, passim.) 

Monster is to be softened to a monosyllable. Cf. Abbott, 


§ 465. 
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1. 5. 61 of whom the tale went, to turn Puppet-mr. This 
is a Latin construction. Cf. Disc. (Wks. 9. 168): ‘Hence 
the Persians gave out their Cyrus to have been nursed by 
a_ bitch.’ 

1. 5. 62 the Motion-man. The motion, or puppet-show, 
descended from the morality, was extremely popular in Eng- 
land at this period. See Winter, ed. Staple of News, p. 161; 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, pp. 166 f.; Knight, London 1. 42. 
Bartholomew Fair (5.5) describes one at length, and A TJale 
of a Tub (5. 5) presents a series of them. 

1. 5. 76 i’ the great confufion. An allusion to the building 
of Babel, Genesis 11. 1-9. The phrase, The Confusion of 
Tongues, is found in the King James Version in both the 
chapter-heading and the running title at the top of the page, 
but does not occur in the text. 

1. 5. 80 Scan: 


And the / author / iz’d meanes / of riot / will doe it. 


Cf. Abbott, § 491. 

1. 6. SD. Cicelie is given in the stage-direction for Pru- 
dence. The other instance where Jonson overlooked it in 
preparing for the press has already been noted in 1. 5. 11. 

1. 6. 5 Chalke, and renew the rondels. The meaning of 
rondel here is not altogether plain. Nares defines it as 
‘A round mark in the score of a public-house,’ referring to 
this passage. Whalley says: ‘In publick houses, what is 
called for is usually set up with chalk. But the word rondels 
requires an explanation: I apprehend it means the circles, 
which are used to denominate shillings in an alehouse score. 
Rondel, or roundel, is a term in heraldry, to denote a round 
ball; and from this use of it, our poet, I presume, applies 
it in the sense I have assigned.’ 

Cunningham states that the word, when used in A Tale 
of a Tub (Wks. 6. 144) refers to dancing; but that is not 
necessarily so: they are telling Turfe 

A clod you should be call’d, of a high constable: 


To let no music go afore your child 
To church. 
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Shakespeare uses the word for a roundelay or catch (Mids. 
NV. D, 2. 2. 1). It will be noticed that we have a mention 
(4. 1. 9) made of a catch being sung by the haditués of the 
inn. Would it not, therefore, be reasonable to suppose that 
Lovel meant: ‘Chalke, i. e. run up a score, and renew the 
songs, in which you were interrupted by my orders to de- 
part?’ It is true that Dekker speaks of the tavern scores 
as ‘great round Oes’; but with this single instance of rondel 
in that sense, it seems wiser to interpret it in the more usual 
way, if possible. 

A | To throw 

The houfe out o’the windo. A proverbial expression: 
to put everything into confusion. Cf. the French: jeter la 
maison par les fenétres. Ray refers to ‘Aristophanes, Lysis- 
trata 772: 

nabha xaxOv ora ta S bREOTEQA véEQTEOA IGE 

Zedso vplBosutys. 

‘The end of evils shall be, when mighty-thundering Jove 
shall turn things upside down.’ 

1. 6. 10. Carpets. Gifford says: ‘Carpets were not at 
this period laid on the floor; except, occasionally, to kneel 
on, or for purposes of state.’ Cf Epicane (Wks. 3. 441); 
Staple of N. (Wks. 5. 172). 

1. 6. 11 Bedding is a monosyllable. Cf. Abbott, § 470. 

1.6.17 No med’cine, Sir, to goe inuifible. Cf. 1 Hen. JV 
Pay “ily STOVE 


We have the receit of Fern-seede, we walke invisible. 


Brand (Pop. Antig. 1. 316) quotes from Plaine Percevall the 
Peacemaker of England: ‘1 thinke the mad slave hath tasted 
on a ferne-stalke, that he walkes so invisible.’ 

‘Before the mode of reproduction of ferns was understood, 
they were popularly supposed to produce an invisible seed, 
which was capable of communicating its invisibility to any 
person who possessed it.—MVED. This superstition does 
not seem to be of classic origin; and being a matter of folk- 
lore, no very early record of it can be expected. Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology (tr. Stallybrass 3. 1210) gives the 
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following narrative from Redeker’s Westf. Sagen, No. 46: 
‘Fernseed makes one invisible, but is difficult to get at: 
it ripens only between 12 and 1 on Midsummer night, then 
falls off directly, and is gone. A man, who on that night 
happened to be looking for a lost foal, passed through a 
field where fernseed was ripening, and some fell in his shoes. 
Coming home in the morning, he walked into the house, 
and sat down: he thought it strange that his wife and family 
took no notice of him. “Well,” says he, “I have not found 
the foal.” All those in the room looked startled: they heard 
the man’s voice, but nothing of him could they see. The 
wife began calling him by name, so he came and stood in 
the middle of the room and said, “ What are you shouting 
for, when here I stand before you?” The terror was now 
greater than before; till the man feeling something hurt his 
feet, as if shingle had got in his shoes, pulled them off 
and shook them out; and there he stood visible to the eye.’ 

Puntarvolo (Ev. Man Out, Wks. 2. 130) speaks of travel- 
ing ‘invisible by virtue of a powder.’ Whalley suggests 
that this is a reference to fern-seed, but Gifford is inclined 
to doubt it. 

I have been unable to find any other instance of the opal 
and bay-leaf being connected with invisibility. The opal, 
by itself, in ancient times was supposed rather to help the 
eyesight. In Poetaster (Wks. 2. 484) is an allusion to the 
notion of the ancients that a bay-leaf placed in the mouth 
was conducive to eloquence. Gifford remarks that ‘the bay- 
leaf in all ages has been subservient to a number of petty 
superstitions.’ 

1. 6. 19 Scan: 


Wrapt in / a Ba / y leafe, / i’ my / left fist. 
For this lengthening of the vowel in a monosyllable, cf. 


Abbott, § 484. 
1. 6. 24 Giges ring. Cf. B. & Fl, Fair Maid of the Inn 


(Wks. 10. 14): 


Why, did you think that you had Gyges’ ring, 
Or the herb that gives invisibility ? 
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Plato (De Rep., Wks. 2.181) tells the story of Gyges as 
follows: ‘Gyges, according to the tradition, was a shepherd 
and servant of the king of Lydia, and, while he was in the 
field, there was a storm and earthquake, which made an 
opening in the earth at the place where he was feeding his 
flock. He was amazed at the sight and descended into the 
opening, where, among other marvels, he beheld a hollow 
brazen horse, having doors, at which he stooping and look- 
ing in saw a dead body, of stature, as appeared to him, 
more than human, and having nothing on but a gold ring; 
this he took from the finger,of the dead and reascended 
out of the opening. Now the shepherds met together, ac- 
cording to custom, that they might send their monthly report 
éoncerning the flock to the king; and into their assembly 
he came having the ring on his finger, and as he was sitting 
among them he chanced to turn the collet of the ring to- 
wards the inner side of the hand, when instantly he became 
invisible, and the others began to speak of him as if he 
were no longer there. He was astonished at this, and again 
touching the ring he turned the collet outwards and re- 
appeared; thereupon he made trials of the ring, and always 
with the same result; when he turned the collet inwards 
he became invisible, when outwards he reappeared.’ 

1. 6. 47 that courfe condition. Whalley has a foot-note, 
‘ Coarse disposition, Edit. 1631,’ and Gifford has adopted that 
reading without comment: 

1.6.54 Being is to be regarded as a monosyllable: Pres- 
ent participles are frequently contracted in that manner. 
Cf. Abbott, § 470. 

1. 6. 62 o’th vollee. Cf. Staple of News (Wks. 5. 249): 


When we do speak at volley, all the ill 
We can one of another. 


It is difficult to account for the scansion of this line. A pro- 
longation of the o sound in vollee seems the only explanation. 
1.6.69 Or kiffe, or drinke afore me, ‘This is a familiar 
expression, employed when what the speaker is just about 
to say is anticipated by another of the company.’—G. 
N 
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4. 6. 78 The -tion of satisfaction is to be pronounced as two 
syllables. Cf. Abbott, § 479. 

1. 6. 80 What fay you, Sir? where are you? are you 
within? Cf. Dev. 1s Ass (Wks. 5. 25): 


Friend Manly, who’s within here? fixed! 
Knocks him on the breast. 


4. 6. 84 There is no life on earth, but being in love. Cf. 
Time Vindicated (Wks. 8. 17): 


But hear his logic, he will prove 
There is no business, but to be in love. 


1. 6. 91-3 Cf. Fortunate Isles (Wks. 8. 65): 


Yes, and outwatch’d, 
Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 


1. 6. 92 Out-watch an vfurer. Although all who lent 
money at interest were called usurers in the seventeenth 
century, it is plain that the practice of extortion was so 
common among them as to make the term merit the op- 
probrium it now bears. Douce (p. 459) quotes from Roger 
Fenton, Treatise of Usury, p. 23: ‘A poore man desireth a 
goldsmith to lend him such a summe, but he is not able to 
pay him interest. If such as I can spare (saith the gold- 
smith) will pleasure you, you shall have it for three or foure 
moneths. Now, hee hath a number of light, clipt, crackt 
peeces (for such he useth to take in change with consider- 
ation of their defects:) this summe of money is repaid by 
the poore man at the time appointed in good and lawful 
money. ‘This is usurie.’ 

Lodge (Wit’s Miserie, p. 28) writes in the same vein: 
‘It is a common custome of his [the usurer’s] to buy up 
crackt angels at nine shillings the piece. Now sir, if a 
gentleman (on good assurance) request him of mony, Good 
sir (saith hee, with a counterfait sigh) I would be glad to 
please your worship, but my good mony is abroad, and that 
I have, I dare not put in your hands. The gentleman 
thinking this conscience, where it is subtilty, and being 
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beside that in some necessity, ventures on the crackt angels, 
some of which cannot flie, for soldering, and paies double 
interest to the miser under the cloake of honesty.’ 

1. 6. 101 impotently. ‘Madly, without control of reason, 
etc.’—G,. 

1. 6. 105 Trifles is to be read as a monosyllable in scan- 
ning. Cf. Abbott, § 465. 

1. 6. 114 and not faid a word. Cf. 2 Hen. IV 4. 1. 98: 
‘It not belongs to you.’ Elizabethan authors didnot always 
observe the modern rule of using the auxiliary do or did 
whenever not precedes the verb. Cf. Abbott, § 305. For 
other instances of this omission in Jonson, cf. Seyanus (Wks. 
3. 70. 82); Catihne, (Wks. 4. 296); Tale of a Tub (Wks. 
6. 210). 

1. 6. 118 thereon hangs a hiftory. Cf. with the prover- 
bial phrase ‘thereby hangs a tale,’ used by Shakespeare in 
Merry Wives 1. 4. 159, and elsewhere. 

1. 6. 120 Who feru’d fo brauely in France. From the 
beginning of the rule of Henry IV in 1598, through his 
reign and the regency of Mary dei Medici—which is as 
long a period as need be considered with reference to 
Lovel—France was engaged in no great or welldefined 
war; but during this period there were continual conflicts 
on all sides—with the nobles, with the Huguenots, and 
with the Spaniards. In these struggles it was quite the 
usual thing to find Englishmen taking part. Take, as an 
illustration, this sentence in Kitchin’s account (Hist. of France 
2. 467) ot Prince Maurice’s victory at Nieuport in 1600: 
‘With a mixed force of Dutch, English, Germans, and 
French he had fallen on the Spaniards and had destroyed 
their whole army; it was the greatest blow that Protestan- 
tism had struck for fifty years.’ 

4. 6. 124-6. He had no Arthurs, etc. Jonson was not 
the first to pronounce a diatribe against medieval romances. 
Cf. Nashe, Anatomie of Absurditie (Wks. 1. 14): ‘What 
else I pray you doe these bable booke-mungers endeuor, 
but to repaire the ruinous wals of Venus Court, to restore 
to the worlde, that forgotten Legendary licence of lying, 
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to imitate a fresh, the fantasticall dreames of those exiled 
Abbie-lubbers, from whose idle pens, proceeded those worne 
out impressions of the feyned no where acts, of Arthur of 
the rounde table, Arthur of litle Brittaine, Sir Tristram, 
Hewon of Burdeaux, the squire of low degrée, the foure 
sons of Amon, with infinite others. It is not of my yeeres 
nor studie to censure these mens foolerie more theologicallie, 
but to shew how they to no Commonwealth commoditie, 
tosse ouer their troubled imaginations to haue the praise of 
the learning which they lack.’ 

In Lowndes’ B7b/. Manual, s. v. mirror, we find the 
following title: ‘The Mirrour of princely Deedes and Knight- 
hood, wherein is showed the Worthinesse of the Knight of 
the Sunne, and his brother Rosicleer, with the strange Love 
of the beautiful Princess Briana and the valiant Actes of 
other noble princes and Knights.’ This, as the British 
Museum catalogue shows, was a translation by Margaret 
Tyler in 1599 of a Spanish romance by Diego Ortufiez de 
Calahorra and others. French translations of the romance, 
dated 1643 and 1780, exist under the title: ‘L’admirable 
Histoire du chevalier du Soleil.’ This Spanish romance 
belongs in a sense to the Amadis cycle of romance, as the 
father of the Knight of the Sun was related to Amadis. 
The romance was not finished, and the knights were left 
under enchantment. Cf. Dunlop, Hist. of Fiction 1. 321. 

The Mirrour of Knighthood has left many traces in English 
literature. Jonson refers to The Knight of the Sun in Cynth. 
Rev. (Wks. 2 269), Gifford quotes from Rowley, Match at 
Night, and Cunningham adduces references to Marsden’s 
Dutch Courtezan and Scott’s Kenilworth. See also Eastward 
Ho (Chapman, etc.) 5.1; De Perott’s paper, ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher and the Mirror of Knighthood,’ Mod. Lang. Notes 
22.76; and Murch, ed. Knight of the Burning Pesile, 
Introduction, pp. lxvi ff. 

Amadis de Gaule is a long Spanish roman d’aventure. It 
was first translated into French, afterwards into English by 
Wolfe and Anthony Munday (1553-1633). Amadis de Gaule 
and the Palmerin family gained widespread popularity. See 
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Saintsbury, Fvench Literature, pp. 236 ff. and Henry, ed. 
Epicene, 4. 1. 57, note. 

Jonson, in his Execration upon Vulcan (Wks. 8. 409), 
writes that vengeance from the fire-god would have been 
expected 


Had I compiled from Amadis de Gaul, 

The Esplandians, Arthurs, Palmerins, and all 
The learned library of Don Quixote, 

And so some goodlier monster had begot. 


Amadis de Gaule is mentioned also in The Alchemist (Wks. 
4, 146). Burton joins in the protests against the romances 
(Anat. of Mel. p. 352): ‘Such...read nothing but play 
books, idle poems, jests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight of the 
Sun, the seven Champions, Palmerin de Oliva, Huon of 
Berdeaux.’ Cf. also Massinger, Guardian (Wks. p. 344). 

Frimaleon was a sequel to Palmerin de Oliva, probably 
by the same author, and belonged to the host of romances 
that followed in the train of Amadis de Gaule. 

Pantagruel was the son of Gargantua, and his upbringing 
and adventures are the subject of the second book of 
Rabelais’ great work. ‘This passage attracted the attention 
of Southey, who remarks on Jonson’s “ contempt of Romances, 
with which he oddly couples Pantagruel.” ’—C. 

1. 6. 130 Vlyffes flights. Cf. 3 Hen. VI 4. 2. 19: 


That as Vlysses and stout Diomede 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus’ tents 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds. 


1. 6. 140 the Howres 

That open-handed fit vpon the clouds. Jonson’s masque, 
The Entertainment of the Two Kings (Wks. 6. 471), has the 
following preliminary description: ‘Above, over the porch, 
sat the three Hours, upon clouds, as at the ports of heaven; 
crowned with several flowers: of which one bore a sun-dial; 
the other a clock; the third, an hour-glass; signifying as 
by their names, Law, Justice, and Peace.’ Whalley writes 
in explanation of this: ‘The Greek names of the Hours, 
were Eunomie, Dice, and Irene, the English of which the 
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poet gave as above. They are said (by Hesiod) to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis: their station was at the 
gates of heaven; and therefore our author, consonant to 
poetic story, hath placed them over the porch of the house.’ 
The correct spelling of the names of these divinities is 
Eunomia, Diké, and Exrene. 

Cunningham refers to Coleridge’s remark: ‘Like many 
other similar passages in Jonson this is...a sight which it 
is difficult to make one’s self see—a picture my fancy 
cannot copy detached from the words.’ 

There is a third allusion to the Hours in Underwoods XCII 
(Wks. 9. 19). Milton (Comus 986) speaks of 


The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours. 


For the Greek conceptions of these divinities, see Homer, Z/. 
5. 749, 8. 443; Hesiod, Zheog. 902; Theocritus 1. 150. 

1. 6. 155 the courting-[tock. Cf. B. & Fl, Woman 
Hater (Wks. 1. 94). 

1. 6. 157 a religion to my charge. Cf. Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 
2. 352): ; 


Let mortals learn 
To make religion of offending heaven. 


‘This latinism is not infrequent in Jonson; it means to 
make a tender and conscientious scruple, &c.’—G. Shakes- 
peare uses it in Fomeo 1. 2. 93. 

1. 6. 162 you are no Phonix. The story of the phcenix 
has come down to us with many variations, the most famil- 
iar version, and the one to which Jonson has reference, 
being that given in the Physiologus, which says that the 
bird flies to Heliopolis laden with spices, and burns himself 
on the altar. From his ashes springs a young phcenix the 
next day. 

1. 6. 165 This line has only four feet. 

1. 6. 172 Cunningham says: ‘At this point I find a MS. 
remark of Mr. Dyce’s, which I most cordially echo: “I hardly 
know where to find a more admirable First Act of a 
Comedy than this—S7z sie—!”’ 
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ACT 2. 


2. 1: 2 a great deale with the biggeft. Cf. Ev. Man In 
(Wks. 1. 38): 


Bob. What money have you about you, master Matthew ? 
Mai. Faith, I have not past a two shillings or so. 
Bob. "Tis somewhat with the least. 


In § 195 Abbott cites this passage, stating’ that with is 
used by Ben Jonson for “ke. But that surely is not a satis- 
factory explanation of either instance of this peculiar ex- 
pression. In our play the meaning is clearly ‘too big,’ and 

_in Every Man In, ‘too little.’ In both cases it is used to 
denote excess. The example which VED. gives of with the 
largest can be explained in the same way: ‘Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1. cxviii [cxiv.] 83839 They ... payed euery thynge 
with the largeste [Fr. bien G> largement], so that euery man 
was content.’ The meaning here is not foo freely, of course, 
but very freely, most freely. This is exactly the same range 
of meanings that we find in a Latin superlative. Abbott’s 
statement, then, should read somewhat after this fashion: 
‘With is used with a superlative, where we usually use éoo 
or very with a positive, to denote excess.’ 

In scanning, diggest is to be read as one syllable. This 
contraction in superlatives is frequent. Cf. Abbott, § 473. 

2. 1. 10 When it is understood that to dreak meant ‘to 
go into bankruptcy,’ Prue’s quibbles are better appreciated. 

hal ail their honefties, and credits, 

Are ftill the first commodity they put off. Cf. Earle’s 
description of a shop-keeper (Character Writings, p. 208): 
‘His conscience was a thing that would have laid upon his 
hands, and he was forced to put it off, and make great use 
of honesty to profess upon.’ 

2.1. 19 The rogue deferues a torture. The extreme 
mutilations of the earlier centuries were no longer practiced 
in Jonson’s time, but some were still remaining, horrible 
enough. As late as Henry VIII a law was passed that any 
one found guilty of fighting within the precincts of the royal 
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apartments should suffer the loss of a hand. At the date 
of The New Inn, cropping the ears seems to have been the 
principal form of mutilation, though there were practised 
such playful variations as nailing a man by his ears to the 
pillory. Branding a culprit with the initial letter of his crime 
was also a common punishment. Accounts of the methods 
of dealing with evil-doers may be found in Wm. Andrews’ 
Bygone Punishments, and in L. O. Pike’s History of Crime 
in England. 

24.21) scan: 

And ha’the stumps / sear’d vp / with his / owne sear /] 
ing candle. 

NED. gives the following instances of cering-candle : ‘1480 
Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 121 For ceryng candell at ii 
tymes V d. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Ehz. York (1830) 83 
Searing candelles for the awter clothys. 1530 Palsgr. 479/2 
I ceare a garment of sylke or velvet, as a taylour doth with 
a cering candell, Jencire.’ 

Jonson, of course, is punning in the present instance. 

2. 1. 26 The strappado is mentioned in 1 Hen. IV 2. 4. 
262. Douce (/i/ust. of Shakes., p. 263) notes: ‘It was a milit- 
ary punishment, by which the unfortunate sufferer was most 
inhumanly tortured in the following manner :—a rope being 
fastened under his arms, he was drawn up by a pulley to 
the top of a high beam, and then suddenly let down with 
a jerk. The consequence usually was a dislocation of the 
shoulder-blade. Representations of this nefarious process 
may be seen in Breughel’s print of The punishments of the 
law ; in one of Gerini’s fine Views of Florence, and in Cal- 
lot’s Miseries of war. The term is evidently taken from the 
Italian strappare, to pull or draw with violence. At Paris 
there was a spot called /estrapade in the fauxbourg St. 
Jaques, where soldiers received this punishment. The machine, 
whence the place took its name, remained fixed like a per- 
petual gallows.’ 

This line probably should be scanned: 


He shold be / a little, / ha’the strap / pado? / or an 
ell / of taffata. 
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2. 1. 42 Here is a Scarfe, to make thee a knot finer. 
‘And aboue al things they must haue their silk scarffes cast 
about their faces, & fluttering in the winde, with great 
tassels at euery end, either of gold, siluer, or silk.’—Stubbes, 
p. 79. Cf. Winter, ed. Staple of News, 3. 4. 49, note. 

2.1. 43 You fend me a feafting, madame. Cf. Merry 
Wives 2. 3. 92: ‘I will bring thee where Mistress Anne 
Page is, at a farm-house a-feasting.’ Jonson uses the ex- 
pression again in The Alchemist (Wks. 3. 22): 


And may don Provost ride a feasting long. 


As used in The New Inn, it seems like a proverbial phrase ; 
but I have met with no instances of a similar figurative use. 

2. 1. 47 a publique Inne. Cf. 5. 4. 8, note. 

2. 1. 49 By pronouncing Chamber as a monosyllable, this 
apparent Alexandrine is reduced to a regular line. Cf. Ab- 
bott, § 496. 

2. 1. 58 In scanning this line, the z of affright must be 
prolonged: 


T’affri / ght ba / bies with? / as if / I liv’d. 


2. 1. 60 Or fought my felfe, without my felfe, from home. 
As Gifford points out, this is from Persius. The translation 
is, however, so literal that it greatly clouds the sense. In 
his first Satire, lines 5—7, Persius reads: 

non, si quid turbida Roma 
elevet, accedas examenque improbum in illa 
castiges trutina, nec ¢e guaesiveris extra. 
This is translated by Conington: ‘If that muddle-headed 
Rome does make light of a thing, don’t you be walking up 
and correcting the lying tongue in that balance of theirs, 
or asking any opinion but your own.’ 

Jonson uses without in the sense of extra in n Sejanus. See 
Abbott, § 195. 

2. 2. 2 fo is your Souerainty. Gifford quotes from 
Hamlet (1. 4. 73) Horatio’s expression of fear of 


some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
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and proceeds to ridicule the attempts of Steevens and War- 
burton to interpret sovereignty as ‘the ruling power’ of 
reason. He asserts that the word here, as in Hamlet, is 
merely a title of respect. This statement of Gifford’s is 
cited by Furness, and dismissed with: ‘ A/iguando dormitat, etc. 
As Hunter says, Hamlet was no sovereign.’ Gifford is prob- 
ably right with regard to The New Inn, however, although 
the word might well be interpreted as ‘dominion,’ ‘rule.’ Cf. 
Mallory, ed. Poetaster, 2. 2. 16, note. 

When Souerainty is properly slurred over, the line admits 
of regular scansion. 

2. 2. 6 There should be a full pause after madame. 

2. 2.9 Ho Ser. Anone. These words were omitted in all 
subsequent editions without comment, although the line is 
plainly faulty without them. But even having them, it is 
impossible to make an interpretation that removes all the 
difficulties. It is a question whether this is all the Host’s 
speech, or whether he said ‘Ho,’ and a servant responded 
‘Anone.’ This last explanation would be readily acceptable, 
were it not for the fact that Aone in the next line is 
without doubt a proper name. The omission of ‘Ho Ser. 
Anone’ caused Whalley and Gifford to miss the significance 
of it, however, and they joined their predecessors in making 
it a mere adverb. If we wish to assign the words to the 
Host, there is the abbreviation Ser. to be accounted for, 
though that is perhaps not a matter of great difficulty: 
a glance at the 1631 edition shows that the printer would 
have had to double back had he printed Servant in full, and so 
it is probably to him that we owe the unsatisfactory reading. 

2. 2. 35 a poore filly foole, 

But an impertinent, and fedulous one. ‘Here si//y means 
simple and unsophisticated; and dmpertinent is, I suppose, 
a stronger form of pertinent in its best sense of immovably 
constant.’-——C. 

Although I find no dictionary authority to support the 
definition Cunningham gives for ¢mpertinent, the following 
lines from The Magnetic Lady (Wks. 6. 22) go to prove that 
Jonson used the word in an unusual sense: 
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A good woman! 
But when she is impertinent, grows earnest, 
A little troublesome, and out of season: 
Her love and zeal transport her. 


2. 2. 42 With a tuft-taffata cloake, an old French hood. 
For tuft-laffata, see 3. 1. 19, note. 

The French hood was in general a sign of rank, and 
consequently was affected by some of the lower classes. 
‘And to such excesse is it growen, as euery artificers wyfe 
(almost) wil not stick to goe in her hat of Veluet euerye 
day, euery marchants wyfe and meane Gentlewomen in her 
french-hood, and euerye poore Cottagers Daughter in her 
taffatie hat, or els of woll at least, wel lined with silk, veluet 

~ or taffatie.’—Stubbes, p. 69. 

Pol Martin (Tale of a Tub, Wks. 6. 201) is offering great 

inducements to Awdrey when he promises her 
A silken gown and a rich petticoat, 
And a French hood. 

Strutt says that French hoods were out of fashion by the ¢ 
middle of the 17th century (Anitig. 3. 93). Cf Bart. Fair 
(Whes. 4. 369); Dev. 1s Ass (Wks. 5. 13); Dekker, Wks. 1. 39. 

2. 2. 45 fayld vs ithe maine. Cf. Tale of a Tub (Wks. 
6.179): 

We have by this means disappointed him, 
And that was all the main I aimed at. 


2. 2. 47 Scan: 
And send / but Trun / dle, hither, / the coachman, / to me. 
2. 2. 51 fort a fute for him. Cf. Romeo 4. 2. 33: 


Nurse, will you with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 


2. 2. 55 Scan: 
My Lad | y-No- | body, An | y thing what / you wil. 


2, 2.57 And fo t’will minde our mirth. ‘A marginal 
reading, in Mr. Theobald’s copy, proposes mend our mirth, 
as the juster expression; and indeed, mind our mirth is 
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hardly sense, without putting on it a very harsh construc- 
tion.—Whal. Gifford follows this suggestion of Whalley’s, 
evidently oblivious to the meaning of Letitia, and Jonson’s 
reason for using it in the play. There is no question as to 
the correctness of the original reading. 

2. 8. 8 It seems probable that in scanning, fields should 
be made a disyllable: 


Into / the fi / elds, wheth / er you will, / and then. 


2. 3. 4 the Coach-leaues. ‘The old name is strongly 
indicative of the clumsy nature of the ancient contrivance.’—C. 

2. 38. 41 If you fo ioyne ’hem. Prue plays on the word 
join. Cf. Glossary. 

2. 3.17 And ha’your wages [topt, now at the Audite. 
Prue evidently had charge of Lady Frampul’s accounts, and 
hints she can keep back wages due at the next quarter-day, 
if Trundle fails to obey promptly. The relation of Prudence 
and Trundle, as revealed in this scene, is by no means one of 
equality, and we more fully realize that she is not a mere 
bed-maker. He speaks of her as ‘Secretary to my Lady,’ 
‘Mistresse Steward,’ and ‘Gentlewoman o’ the horse,’ and 
although these titles may have been given in a playful way, 
they indicate none the less truly that Prudence was a person 
of no mean importance in Lady Frampul’s household. Malvolio 
was steward to Olivia, and although he comes in for the broad 
comedy situations of the minor characters, there is evidence 
that his rank was high enough for him to imagine that Olivia 
could love him without passing all bounds of reason. 

2. 3. 18 Gentlewoman o’the horfe. This is Jonson’s 
adaptation of the term gentleman of the horse, where ‘ gentle- 
man’ is used with more or less of its literal meaning as 
a complimentary designation of a member of a profession. 
The gentleman of the horse was the member of a nobleman’s 
household in charge of the stables. Cf. r2th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 6: ‘Gervise Lucas served George Earle of 
Rutland as gentleman of his horse some yeares.’ The office 
of gentleman of the horse is mentioned in Epigram XC 
(Wks. 8. 192). 
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2. 4. 13 A Creature of all liquors, all complexions. 
Jonson quibbles on iguors here. He has in mind the fluids 
which were thought to determine the ‘humours’ in the 
human body, as well as the more obvious sense of the word. 

2. 4. 16, 17 I had him when I came to take the Inne, 
here, 

Affign’d me ouer, in the Inuentory. ‘Here Mr. Dyce 
has a manuscript note, “It pleases mine host to say so in 
this place; but in the last scene he gives us another account 
of Fly.”’—C. Dyce alludes to 5. 5. 127, where the Host 
says, ‘Fly was my tellow. Gzpsey’—an inconsistency of 
little importance. Cf. also 4. 171 ff.: ‘He finding his children, 
bestows ... the Inne vpon F%e, who had beene a Gipsey 
with him.’ 

2. 4. 22 fly-blowne Latin. ‘Fly-blown’ was a rather 
common term of opprobrium. Cf. Dekker, Satiromastix 
(Wks. 1. 195): ‘Shal distaste euery vnsalted line in their 
fly-blown Comedies.’ Jonson seems to have been particularly 
fond of fly-metaphors. Cf. Dev. 1s Ass (Wks. 5.65): 


She shall no more be buzz’d at. Take your leave on't, 
If you be sweet meats, wedlock, or sweet flesh, 

All’s one: I do not love this hum about you. 

A fly-blown wife is not so proper. 


2. 4. 23 Stratford o’the Bow. Former editors naturally 
recognized the reference to the lines in the Pro/. Cant. 
Tales (124-6): 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 


After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 


2, 4. 24 For Lillies Latine, is to him vnknow. The book 
referred to is William Lily’s grammar, Abdsolutissimus de 
octo orationis partium constructione libellus, . . . first edition, 
1515 (Brit. Mus. catalogue). Numerous editions of this gram- 
mar were printed, and in Jonson’s time it was the standard 
work. Whalley (Preface, p. liii), speaking of Jonson’s Gram- 
mar, says: ‘Mr. Wotton observeth, Lilly’s Grammar was his 
pattern.’ 
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Jonson was evidently more familiar with Chaucer than were 
his editors. Their anxiety for correctness in grammar led them 
to overlook the fact that vuknowe was the form used by 
Chaucer, and so all have followed 1692 in reading unknown 
—a surprising error, when the rhyme should have been suf- 
ficient to set them right. 

2. 4. 25 The word st#//, which was inappropriately added 
to this line in the 1692 Folio, has been retained in all the 
subsequent editions. 

2. 4. 27 Bring vp the fhot i’'the reare. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to call attention to the pun on shot here, 
as the preceding line makes it quite evident. 

2. 4. 29 As Corporall o’the field, Maestro del Campo. 
Cf. Love’s Labour Lost 3. 189: 


And I to be a corporal of the field. 


Douce (J//ust. of Shakes. p. 138) remarks: ‘Dr. Farmer’s 
quotation of the line from Ben Jonson . . . has the appear- 
ance, without perhaps the intention, of suggesting that these 
officers were the same: this, however, was not the fact. 
In Styward’s Pathway to martiall discipline, 1581, 4to, there 
is a chapter on the office of mazster of the campe, and another 
on the electing and office of the four corporalls of the fields ; 
from which it appears that “two of the latter were appointed 
for placing and ordering of shot, and the other two for 
embattailing of the pikes and billes, who according to their 
worthinesse, if death hapneth, are to succeede the great 
sergeant or sergeant major.”’ 

2. 4. 32 And meanes to publifh it. Cf. Ford, Lady’s 
Trial (Wks. 3.72): 


Fut. Stand by, then, without noise, a while, brave Don, 
And let her only view your parts; they'll take her. 
Guz. Ill publish them in silence. 


2. 5. SD ‘Coleridge here breaks in with, “ Though it was 
hard upon old Ben, yet Feltham, it must be confessed, was 
in the right in considering the Fly, Tipto, Bat, /ssc/ Burst, 
etc., of this play, mere dotages. Such a scene as this was 
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enough to damn a new play; and Nick Stuff is worse still 
—most abominable stuff indeed!” ’—C. 

2. 5. 5 Thou read’ft a lecture. Jonson uses this phrase 
a number of times. Cf. Seyanus (Wks. 8. 27); Volpone (Wks. 
3. 219); Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 66). 

The distinction of thou and you, resembling that of the 
German du and Sze, may be readily traced in the speeches 
of Tipto in this scene, according as he addresses Fly or 
the others. Cf. Abbott, § 231. / 

2. 5.7 Scan 


This is / the day. / I’le heare / thee, and ha’ / thee a Doctour. 


2. 5. 9 A face difputatiue, of Salamanca. The university 
of Salamanca was founded by Alfonso X in 1254. It grew 
in importance during the 16th century, and became noted 
for its logic and mathematics. 

2. 5. 18 Colonel is distinctly a trisyllabie here. 

2. 5. 15 Quafi magis aucte. Cf. Mag. Lady (Wks. 6.77): 


Infamous, guast in communem famam: 
And matrimony, guasi, matter of money. 


‘This is not one of the worst of those idle conundrums, 
which were once so much in vogue. Even the grave 
Camden did not disdain to unbend with them; first taking 
care, however, to sanction his practice by the laudable 
example of one Dionysius, like himself, perhaps, a school 
master, who “merrily” called muce-holes mysteria uvortnoca, 
Otte TOVS mvs THOE.’—G. 

The word breeches is ‘most fortunately etymologiz’d’ in 
Cynthia’s Revels (Wks. 2. 287) : 


Hed. But why breeches now? 
Pha. Breeches, guasi bear-riches ; when a gallant bears all 
his riches in his breeches. 


Shakespeare, too, has left a record of the popular taste 
for etymological gymnastics, in Love’s Labour Lost (4. 2. 85): 


Jaq. God give you good morrow, Master Person. 
Hol. Master Person,—quast pers—on, 
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Db ek ieocan+ 
There’s | another | acces / sion, Crit | ique Fly. 


2. 5. 29 the Bird 
To Soueraigne Pru. Jonson was very fond of the word 
bird, and uses it a dozen times in this play in various phrases. 
Cf. Bird of her eare, 2. 5. 82; learned bird, 2. 6.59; Staie- 
bird, 2. 6. 63; Bird of the Arts, 2. 6. 69; Bird o'the heart, 
5. 1. 1; etc. The word is used frequently in Bartholo- 
mew Fair. 

2. 5. 836 Cafes of cups, I doe not know How [pic’d 

With confcience. An allusion to cases of conscience, of 
which NED. says: ‘A practical question concerning which 
conscience may be in doubt; a question as to the application 
of recognized principles of faith and obedience to one’s duty 
in a particular case or set of circumstances. A transl. of 
L. casus conscientie (F. cas de conscience), according to 
Ames (1576-1633), ‘called casus, because it is wont to 
happen or occur (cadere) in life; and casus conscientie, be- 
cause when it happens, conscience ought to give a judge- 
ment with the greatest carefulness.” These cases or questions 
are divided into two classes, (1) those which concern a 
man’s state before God, (2) those which concern his actions 
in that state. It is mainly to the second of these, or cases 
of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer.’ 

For Jonson’s other allusions to conscience, cf. Sejanus (Wks. 
3. 120); Alchem. (Wks. 4. 95); Barth. Fair (Wks. 4. 364); 
Dev. is Ass. (Wks. 5. 51). 

2. 5. 38 lugs 

Fil’d vp with froth. A common tavern trick: cf. Merry 
Wives 1. 3. 15, where the host, who has taken Bardolph 
for his tapster, says: 


Let me see thee froth and lime. 


2.5. 44 Mr. NED. promises that ‘the abbreviation M/., 
in all its historical varieties of use, will be treated in its 
alphabetical place’; but in the meantime, some few facts 
may be noted. Master, a title prefixed to the name or 
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designation of a man, and originally used only in speaking of 
or to a man either of high social rank or of learning, was 
gradually extended in application. ‘This common proclitic 
use resulted in an obscurity of pronunciation which doubt- 
less began while the written form master was still commonly 
employed. Before the end of the 17th c. the abbreviation 
Mr. (originally only one among many others used for the 
word in all applications) had become restricted to the use 
in which the pronunciation was obscured, and to be the only 
permitted mode of writing the word in that use. Thence- 
forward master and Mr. were practically two words, distinct 
both in function and form.’ 

2. 5. 42 A merry Greke. ‘The relation of merry grig 
~ to the earlier recorded synonym merry Greek is obscure ; 
no doubt one of them must have been a perversion of the 
other, but the difference of recorded date is too slight to 
afford ground for saying that Greek is the original. The 
probability seems indeed rather on the other side, as it is 
not easy to explain why Greek should be used in this sense, 
for which there is no precedent in Fr. 

‘The identity of the word in the various senses is very 
doubtful, but Johnson’s conjecture that it originally meant 
“anything below the natural size” would plausibly account 
for all the uses. —NED. 

2. 5. 43 the parifh top. Cf. Zwel. N. 1. 3. 40: ‘He’s a 
coward and a coistrel that will not drink to my niece till 
his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top.’ Hudson notes: 
‘A large top was formerly kept in each village for the 
peasantry to amuse themselves with in frosty weather. “He 
sleeps like a town top” is an old proverb.’ This will explain 
the allusion in 4 Tale of a Tub (Wks. 6. 179): 


I had whipp’d them all, like tops 
In Lent. 


I’le fet him vp. As far as I have been able to determine, 
Tipto means: ‘I'll test him, I'll see what he’s worth.’ I find 
no dictionary authority for this sense of the verbal phrase ; 
but in the army of the present day, ‘setting-up’ exercises 
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are regularly required of recruits to try their mettle. Col. 
Tipto seems to have some such meaning in the present 
instance. 

2. 5. 45 Cap of Maintenance. ‘The sense of maintenance 
here is obscure. In the earliest example (c. 1485) the hat 
of maintenance is worn by the members of the Holborn 
Quest. Afterwards the cap of maintenance is mentioned by 
contemporaries as having been given by the Pope thrice to 
Henry VII and once to Henry VIII; in 1551 it is referred 
to as one of the insignia of a prince. In the 17th century 
and later it appears chiefly as borne, together with the sword, 
before the Lord Mayor, and before the Sovereign at his 
coronation. A kind of cap, with two points like horns 
behind, borne in the arms of certain families either as a 
charge or in the place of a wreath, is described by heralds 
as a “cap of maintenance.”’—NED. 

2. 5. 48 in Cuerpo. ‘Eu cuerpo L. sine pallio: without 
his cloake..—Minsheu. ‘To be iz cuerpo was to be stripped 
like a prize fighter of our time. Sir Thomas Urquhart de- 
scribes the Admirable Crichton (I quote at second hand 
from sir John Hawkins): “Now, drawing to a closure he 
rents it first in cuerpo,” etc.’—C. 

But Cunningham surely would not have us believe that 
the Host went about stripped as he describes. The phrase 
indicates merely a state of undress, very much the same as 
we should now describe by the phrase ‘in his shirt-sleeves.’ 

Planche (1. 108) says: ‘The plays of the seventeenth 
century abound in allusions to the various fashions of cloaks, 
and the wearing of them distinguished the gentleman. One 
of the characters in an old play called “The Knave of 
Hearts,” 1618, says :— 


Because we walk in jerkins and in hose, 
Without an upper garment, cloak, or gown, 


people mistake them for “ tapsters”’.’ 

Shakespeare adds his testimony in support of the Colonel’s 
contention that hose and doublet were rather scanty attire, 
and deserved to be termed 7 cuerpo: cf. Merry Wives 
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3. 1. 46: ‘And youthful still, in your doublet and hose this 
raw rheumatic day!’ Cf. also Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 480); 
Nashe, Wks. 2. 167. 

For the relation of the following lines to Love’s Pilgrim- 
age, see Introduction, pp. lxii—lxxi. 

2. 5. 50 Doublets, like other articles of apparel, had their 
monstrosities of fashion which were frowned upon by the 
critics. Cf. Stubbes, p. 58. 

2.5.51 The horfe boyes garbe! poore blank, arid halfe blank 

Cuerpo. I cannot see what this means, unless ‘blank, 
and halfe blank’ signifies “white, and half white,’ with 
reference to parti-colored hose, which Planché says had 
_ gone out of use nearly a century before the date of this 
play. He states that this fashion, after prospering for over 
a hundred years, ‘was limited to henchmen, pages, and 
grooms, and disappeared entirely about the middle of the 
16th century.’—Dict. of Costume 1. 303. 

2. 5. 54 know all, to the goldweights. Cf. B. & FI, 
Wild Goose Chase (Wks. 8. 132): 


To one that weighs her words and her behaviours 
In the gold-weights of discretion ! 


‘In the then state of the currency every piece of gold 
offered at a mercer’s counter was weighed before it was 
accepted, and the scales were for ever at work.’—C. Cf. 
Brome, Wks. 1. 20. 

2. 5. 62 ff. This enumeration of the articles of Tipto’s 
apparel, every one of which, it will be noticed, is foreign, 
was intended no doubt to awaken the audience to the 
shameful condition of English manufactures. That Jonson 
was not the only one who rebelled at the results of ‘new- 
fanglenesse in Ailgna’ may be quickly perceived by a refer- 
ence to Stubbes (Anatomie of Abuses, p. 32): ‘So if wee 
would contente ourselues with such kinde of attire as our 
owne Countrey doeth minister vnto vs, it were much toller- 
able. But wee are so surprised in Pride, that if it come 
not from beyond the seas, it is not worth a straw. And 
thus we impouerish our selues in buying their trifling 
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merchandizes, more plesant than necessarie, and inrich them, 
who rather laugh at vs in their sleeues than otherwise, to 
see our gret follie in affecting of trifles, & departing with 
good merchandizes for it. And howe litle they esteeme of 
silkes, veluets, satens, damasks, and such like, wee maye 
easely see, in that they sell them to vs for wolles, frizes, 
rugges, carzies, and the lyke, whiche they coulde neuer doe 
if they esteemed of them as much as we doe.’ 

Stafford’s Brief Conceipt of English Policy (p. 51) sounds 
the same note: ‘There is no man can be contented now 
with any other Gloues, then be made in Fraunce or in 
Spayne ; nor Kersie, but it must bee of //aunders die; nor 
Cloth, but French or Fryseadowe; nor Ouche, Brooch, or 
Agelet, but of Venice making, or Millen; nor Dagger, 
Swearde, Knife or Gyrdle, but of spanish making, or some 
outward countrey, no, not as much as a Spurre but that is 
fetched at the Millener. I haue heard within these xl. yeares, 
when there were not of these Haberdashers that selles 
french or Millen Cappes, Glasses, Kniues, Daggers, Swordes, 
Gyrdels, and such thinges, not a dosen in all London; & 
now from the tower to Westminster alonge, euery streate 
is full of them.’ 

2. 5. 62 The Savoy chaine. Mention of the gold chain is 
frequent, showing it to be a mark of rank and dignity; but 
I have found no allusion to the ‘Savoy chaine’ other than this. 

the ruffe ; 

And cuffes of Flanders. The exaggerated ruff was 
a sudden growth in the reign of Elizabeth which held 
popular favor through the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
the long hair and periwigs of the time of Charles II finally 
rendering such a monstrosity impracticable. The extravagant 
size of the ruffs called forth derision from the critics, and 
legislation from the queen, by which limits were set to size. 
Stubbes (p. 51) says: ‘They haue great and monsterous 
ruffes, made either of Cambrick, holland, lawn, or els of 
some other the finest cloth that can be got for money, 
whereof some be a quarter of a yard deep, yea, some 
more, very few lesse; So that they stand a full quarter of 
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a yarde (and more) from their necks, hanging ouer their 
shoulder poynts, insted of a vaile. But if olus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with his stormes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crasie bark of their brused ruffes, then they goe flip 
flap in the winde, like rags flying abroad, and lye vpon 
their shoulders like the dishcloute of a slut....So few haue 
them, as almost none is without them; for euery one, how 
meane or simple soeuer they bee otherwise, will haue of 
them three or foure apeece for fayling. And as though 
Camericke, Holland, Lawne, and the finest cloth that maye 
bee got anie where for money, were not good inough, they 
haue them wrought all ouer with silke woorke, and per- 
aduenture laced with golde and siluer, or other costly lace 
of no small price. And whether they haue Argente to 
mayntaine this geare withall, or not, it forceth not muche, 
for they will haue it by one meane or other, or els they 
will eyther sell or morgage their Landes (as they haue good 
store) on Suters hill & Stangate hole, with losse of their 
lyues at Tiburne in a rope.’ Cf. also Planche, Cycl. of 
Costume 1. 433. 

Pictures of cuffs are to be found as early as the Cotton 
MS. of the 15th century. Planché cites this passage, re- 
marking: ‘Whether of Flemish fashion or of Flemish material 
is left to conjecture. The Low Countries were celebrated 
for the manufacture of linen, and Flanders disputes with 
Venice the invention of lace. In the inventories of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we constantly find 
entries of cuffs of Mechlin lace, and “the cuffs of Flanders” 
alluded to were most probably of that much-prized mater- 
ial.’— Cycl. of Costume 1. 155. 

2. 5. 63 the Naples hat; 

VVith the Rome hatband. Planche (4. 264) refers to 
this mention of a hat, but says we have no indication of 
its peculiarity. Dekker (Von-dram. Wks. 3. 330) speaks of 
the vices as ‘Gallant Fellowes’ having ‘a Shop-keepers 
wealth in a hat-band.’ 

2. 5. 64 the Florentine Agate. Eucycl. Brit. describes 
the process by which the veined agate is converted into 
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onyx, ‘especially for the production of cameos and intaghos, 
in imitation of the antique sculptured gems, of which ad- 
mirable specimens are found in the cabinets of the curious, 
and especially in the Florentine Museum.’ Agates were first 
found in Sicily, and Florence was probably well known as 
a centre of trade in them in Jonson’s time. 

2. 5. 65 The Millan fword. Jonson makes another allusion 
to this mart for good blades in An Execration upon Vulcan 
(Wks. 8. 408): 

Would you had kept your forge at tna still! 

And there made swords, bills, glaves, and arms your fill: 


Maintain’d the trade at Bilboa, or elsewhere, 
Struck in at Milan with the cutlers there. 


‘No City of Italy is furnished with more manuary arts 
then this, which it yeeldeth with as much excellency as 
any City of all Christendome, especially two, embrodering 
and making of hilts for swords and daggers. Their em- 
broderers are very singular workemen, who work much in 
gold and siluer. Their cutlers that make hilts are more 
exquisite in that art then any that I euer saw.’—Coryat, 
Crudities 1. 122. 

the cloake of Genoa. A cloak was a piece of apparel 
that marked the gentleman. Planche refers to Stubbes’ 
diatribe: 

‘They haue clokes there also in nothing discrepante from 
the rest, of dyuerse and sundry colors, white, red, tawnie, 
black, greene, yellowe, russet, purple, violet, and infynite 
other colors: some of cloth, silk, veluet, taffetie, and such 
like, wherof some be of the Spanish, French, & Dutch 
fashion: Some short, scarsely reachinge to the gyrdlestead, 
or wast, some to the knee, and othersome traylinge vppon 
the ground (almost) liker gownes than clokes. These clokes 
must be garded, laced, & thorowly faced; and somtimes 
so lined as the inner side standeth almost in as much as 
the outside: some haue sleeues, othersome haue none; some 
haue hoodes to pull ouer the head, some haue none; some 
are hanged with points & tassels of gold, siluer, or silk, 
some without al this. But how soeuer it be, the day hath 
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bene when one might haue bought him two clokes for lesse 
than now he can haue one of these clokes made for, they 
haue such store of workmanship bestowed vppon them.’— 
Anat. of Abuses, p. 60. 

This passage indicates the great variety of styles in cloaks 
which was prevalent in England. Just what were the 
peculiarities of the ‘cloak of Genoa’ I have been unable 
to discover. 

2. 5. 66 Brabant buttons. The name Brabant was form- 
erly given to that region in the Low Countries, extending 
from the left bank of the Waal to the sources of the Dyle, 
and from the Meuse and the plain of Limburg to the Lower 
Scheldt. It has been noted for its industrial activities, but 
I find no allusions to its specialty in buttons. Overbury 
has a chapter on ‘A Button-Maker of Amsterdam’ (see 
Character Writings, p.'74). It is to be noted that the version 
in Love's Pilgrimage reads ‘Flemish buttons.’ 

2. 5. 67 ‘The tops of men’s gloves were sometimes of 
red leather, the rest being white. ... In Jonson’s comedy 
“The New Inn,” a gallant speaks of his gloves as “the 
natives of Madrid.” They were highly perfumed and richly 
embroidered with gold and silver.’—-Planché 1. 2141. 

2. 5. 72 Your Spanifh Hoft. This colloquial your, used 
in a self-satisfied or patronizing way, is very common in 
Jonson’s works. 

2.5. 74 a long [word. Taine (Eng. Lit. 1. 172) says: 
‘About the twentieth year of Elizabeth’s reign the nobles 
gave up shield and two-handed sword for the rapier.’ Ac- 
cordingly the former, cast off and antiquated, became a fit 
subject for derision. Cf. Merry Wives 2. 1. 231: ‘I have 
seen the time, with my long sword I would have made you 
four tall fellows skip like rats.’ Jonson again makes the 
long sword a parent in Epicene (Wks. 3, 435): ‘He has 
got some body’s old two-handed sword, to mow you off 
at the knees: and that sword hath spawn’d such a dagger!’ 

2. 5. 75 Sir Rud Hudibras. ‘Rud Hughdebras was, as 
Milton tells us, the son of Leil, who built Caerliel, and 
I know not how many more cities. He seems to have been 
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a peaceful monarch, so that his b/ade Cornish was not, per- 
haps, much the worse for use.’—G. 

Milton wrote: ‘Rudhuddibras, or Hudibras appeasing the 
commotions which his father could not, founded Caerkeynt 
or Canturbury, Caerguent, or Winchester, and Mount Paladur, 
now Septonia or Shaftsbury: but this by others is contra- 
dicted.’— Hist. of Britain, 1677, p. 23. Milton’s authority is 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bk. 2, chap. 9. The statement is of 
course mythical. 

Captain Ironsides, in The Magnetic Lady, is called Rud- 
hudibrass a number of times (cf. Wks. 6. 53, 89, 92, etc.). 

2. 5. 77 To note him a tall-man. Cf. Twel. N. 1.3.20: 


He’s as tall a man as any’s in Illyria. 


Hudson remarks: ‘The use of fa// for bold, valiant, stout, 
was common in Shakespeare’s time, and occurs several times 
in his works.’ Jonson uses it frequently in this sense. e. g. 
Every Man In (Wks. 1. 117, 120, 1386); Every Man Out (Wks. 
2. 170, etc.). 

a Malter of fence. Cf. Merry Wives 1.1. 294: ‘I bruis’d 
my shin the other day with playing at sword and dagger 
with a master of fence.’ ‘In Eden’s History of travayle, 1577, 
speaking of Calecut in the East Indies, he says, “they have 
in the citie certayne maisters of fence that teach them how 
to use the swoord, etc.” The original Latin from which 
Eden translates has /anista. Now it is not to be presumed 
that the last-mentioned masters of fence had taken any 
degree. It must be owned that the evidence of the manu- 
script cited by Mr. Steevens goes very far to show that 
none were allowed to practice as professors who had not 
taken a degree in some fencing school; an honour once 
conferred by King Edward the Sixth, and generally granted, 
though not till after many years’ experience, by one who was 
himself a master. Yet a person who had only a provost’s 
degree might be allowed to teach, and he would be termed 
master of defence. —Douce, Illust. of Shakes., p. 35. 

In Cynthia’s Revels (Wks. 2. 318), Amorphus reads a bill, 
which Gifford explains is ‘a parody on one of the licenses 
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formerly granted by masters of defence to their pupils, when 
they were supposed to be properly qualified for taking either 
of their three degrees in the fencing-school, viz. a master’s, 
a provost’s, or a scholar’s.’ 

2. 5. 78 I have been unable to find out anything concern- 
ing ‘Don Lewis of Madrid.’ 

2. 5. 79 Euclide. This Greek mathematician lived ca. 300 
B. C, There seems to be no record of his having to do 
with military affairs, as did Stevin and Scaliger. He is 
brought in by Jonson in the guise of a fencer through asso- 
ciation with those later mathematicians. 

The line probably scans: 


No, the / Greeke Mas / ter he. / what cal / you him? 
Eu | clide. 


2. 5. 80 ftale, & antique. The two words, antique and 
antic, ran along side by side with such confusion in spelling 
that it is impossible to be certain which Jonson meant. The 
context here points to such a definition as ‘old-fashioned, 
out of date,’ rather than to that of antic: ‘Absurd, from fan- 
tastic incongruity, grotesque, bizarre.’ 

2. 5. 82 Go by, Hieronymo. This phrase, which occurred 
in The Spanish Tragedy, or Hteronimo 1s Mad Again (Act 4, 
Old Pl. 3. 163), became a common byword. As Jonson is 
supposed to have acted the part of Hieronimo, his fondness 
for the expression is easily understood. Shakespeare uses it 
in the Taming of the Shrew, and Dekker, in his Satiromastix. 

The Italian, 

That plaid with Abbot Antony, i’the Friars, 

And Blinkin-fops the bold. ‘The Italian is mentioned 
again in the Epigrams: he was a master of legerdemain as 
well as fencing.—G. In connection with the epigram refer- 
red to (Wks. 8. 219), Whalley notes: ‘An allusion to an 
Italian, then well known for his performances and tricks of art: 
the person meant, I believe, is taken notice of in King James's 
Demonology, and is there called Scoto: “The devil will 
learn them many juglary tricks at cards, dice, and such like, 
to deceive mens senses thereby, and such innumerable false 
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practices, which are proved by over many in this age; as 
they who are acquainted with that Italian called Scoto, yet 
living, can report.”’ Volpone plays the part of Scoto of 
Mantua (Volpone, Wks. 8. 204), but Gifford and Cunningham 
are inclined to doubt that any reference to a contemporary 
quack is intended in that instance. 

‘Abbot Antony is, I believe, Antony Munday, who might 
have learned the “noble science of fencing” in Italy: of 
Blinkinsops I know nothing, nor is the enquiry worth pur- 
suit. This part of the dialogue is intolerably dull.’—G. 
Although I do not share Gifford’s view that further inquiry 
is not ‘worth pursuit,’ I have been unable to find anything 
which contradicts or confirms his conjecture. Munday is 
criticized in The Case is Altered as Antonio Balladino, the 
pageant poet. 

The Friars was a familiar term for the Blackfriars. Cf. 
Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 502). 

2. 5. 85 what are become o’them. Cf. Rich. I// 3. 5. 54: 


Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Somewhat against our meaning, have prevented. 


For an explanation of the confusion which leads to the 
use of a plural verb with a singular subject, see Franz, 
Shakespeare-Grammatik, § 516. 

2. 5. 87 So had Caranza-his. The following note of 
Weber’s, altered by Dyce, is given in the latter’s edition of 
B. & Fl, Wes. 11.317: ‘Carranza (Jérome) né a Seville, 
dans le 16¢ siecle, chevalier de l’ordre du Christ en Portugal, 
passa en Amerique en 1589, fut gouverneur de la province 
de Honduras, et é€crivit sur l’art des armes, principalement 
de l’épée, soit pour l’attaque, soit pour la défense. II est le 
premier qui parait avoir réduit en pratique la théorie pu- 
blige par un nommé Jean Pons de Perpignan. Son ouvrage, 
qui est rare et recherche, a pour titre, De /a filosofia de las 
armas, de su destreza, y de la agression y defension christiana, 
San-Lucar, 1569, in-4°, et 1582, méme format. On publia en 
1612 un abrégé du traité de Carranza [by Pacheco de Nar- 
vaez]|.’—Biog. Univ. 
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‘Together with Pacheco de Narvaez and some others, 
Caranza was held in the highest esteem in his own country, 
and conceived himself one of the greatest of mortals. When 
he and his comrades became the subject of ridicule, and 
fell under the lash of such men as Quevedo and Bartolo- 
mes Leonardo de Argensola, they not infrequently retorted 
by burlesquing their compositions, some of them possessing 
the talent of rhyming in conjunction with that of fencing. 
An admirable travesty by Caranza of an ode of Luis de 
Leon has been printed from a manuscript’ in the Parnaso 
Esspannol (vol. IX. p. 189). Caranza is celebrated in Cer- 
vantes’ Canto de Calope' and in Lope de Vega’s comedy 
Los Locos de Valencia. Our early dramatists have levelled 
many satirical passages at Caranza and his followers. Mr. 
Gifford observes that a speech of the Host, in Jonson’s Vew 
Inn would seem to prove that Caranza’s reputation had 
declined when that comedy was written.’ 

Dueling had been rare in England until the reign of 
James J, but with the substitution of the rapier for the broad- 
sword, its popularity quickly followed. Numerous fencing- 
schools were established, usually set up, as Lupton tells us 
in his London and the Countrey carbonadoed, by ‘some low- 
country soldier, who to keep himself honest from further 
inconveniences, as also to maintain himself, thought upon this 
course and practises it. For a fuller treatment of the 
duello, see Johnson, ed. Dev. 7s Ass, Introduction, pp. liv—lviil. 

In Every Man In (Wks. 1. 35), Bobadil speaks of ‘a most 
proper and sufficient dependance, warranted by the great 
Caranza.’ When Touchstone says (4.Y. L. J. 5.4. 92), ‘O sir, 
we quarrel in print, by the book,’ he is alluding to works 
on dueling, such as Caranza’s. 

2. 6. 90 Scan: 


Euclide / demon / strates! he! / Hee’s / for all! 


2. 5. 94 Ray gives ‘To fly at all game’ as a proverbial 


phrase. 
2. 5. 98 He play’d a prize, laft weeke, with Archimedes. 
Pepys describes a prize or contest in his Diary, June 1, 1663. 


Y f 
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Jonson alludes to prize playing in Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 310), 
Volpone (Wks. 3. 286), and Pan’s Anniversary (Wks. 8. 43). 
See Strutt, Sports and Past., pp. 209 ff. 

‘The greatest mathematician, and the most inventive genius 
of antiquity’ lived at Syracuse in Sicily, 287-212 B.C. He 
made some valuable contributions to mathematics. Archi- 
medes is best known popularly, however, as the inventor of 
ingenious contrivances, such as the engines of war which 
repelled the Romans from the walls of Syracuse for three 
years, and the burning-mirrors with which he is reputed to 
have set fire to the Roman fleet when they came within 
range of the wall. 

2. 5. 100 For foure i’the hundred. That is, for four per 
cent. Assurance or insurance of various kinds was practised in 
England at this time. Mercantile and marine assurance was 
well established ; travelers such as Puntarvolo in Every Man 
Out sought protection in a sort of insurance when about to 
embark on a long journey; and any seafaring person pro- 
ceeding on a voyage could insure his life for the benefit 
of his heirs. Insurance interests were not organized, and 
risks were taken by individual brokers on varying terms. 
Life insurance, however, as we understand the term, had 
not yet come into existence. See John Frances, Annals and 
Anecdotes of Life Assurance. 

2. 5. 101 It is difficult to say whether peremptory should 
be considered an adjective or an adverb. Jonson uses the 
word frequently, but none of the other instances seems to 
help in an interpretation of this. 

2. 5. 106 Iack Iug with the great belly. Broken belly 
is the reading of 1692f. Such a change is difficult to 
account for. Jonson speaks of a ‘great-bellied’ juggler in 
the Induction to Cynthia's Revels (Wks. 2. 214), showing 
that this was a usual expression. 

2. 5. 109 the Prince of Oranges fencer, 

Tip. Steuinus? Simon Stevinus or Stevin was born 
at Bruges in 1548. He did much to introduce double-entry 
bookkeeping into his country, and to set forth the importance 
of the use of decimals, his chief title to fame resting on 
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his ability as a mathematician. He was made quartermaster- 
general by Prince Maurice of Orange, and left some papers 
on the science of fortification, said to be of lasting worth. 
Stevinus died some ten years before the date of this play, 
in 1620. 

Gifford elided the possessive s, presumably for metrical 
reasons, and evidently taking Orange as a disyllable. If 
pronounced as a monosyllable, there is no difficulty in the 
original reading. 

2. 5. 112 moft of his owne Inuention. One of Stevin’s 
inventions which greatly interested his contemporaries was 
a wagon fitted with sails, in which he made a trial-trip on 
the sands between Scheveningen and Petten about the year 
1600. The wagon, whose model was preserved at Schev- 
eningen up to 1802, seated twenty-eight persons; Prince 
Maurice himself held the tiller, and with no power other 
than that of the wind, Stevin’s vessel sailed along fourteen 
miles with such speed that no horse could keep up with it 
(Cantor, Ub. Math. 2. 538). 

2. 5. 116 Scaliger. Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), 
‘the greatest scholar of modern times’ in Greek and Latin. 
Upon the retirement of Lipsius from his professorship at 
Leyden in 1590, Scaliger was sought after, finally accepting 
the position, and going to reside in Holland. During his 
youth he had frequent occasion for military practice in 
the civil wars of France. 

2. 5. 117 Flie. And he was a great Malter. Bea. Not 
of fence, Fly. Cf. Mercury Vindicated (Wks. 7. 239): ‘Then 
another is a fencer in the mathematics, or the town’s cunning- 
man, a creature of art too; a supposed secretary to the 
stars; but, indeed, a kind of lying intelligencer from those 
parts.’ 

2. 5. 120 Bafta! On the title-page of the Guls Horne- 
booke Dekker thus renders A word to the wise ts sufficient : 
‘Al Savio meza parola, Basta.’ 

2. 5. 124 Cyclometria. There is a work of Scaliger’s, 
Cyclometrica Elementa, Leyden, 1594, which deals with the 
‘quadrature of the circle.’ The theories advanced therein 
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were violently opposed, and finally put down, Sir Henry 
Savile, to whom Jonson addresses an epigram (Wks. 8. 198), 
being prominent in the refutation of Scaliger’s cyclometry. 
For the history of these mathematicians and their work, see 
Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Mathematik. 

2. 5. 125 If it had one of that. This is an unusual con- 
struction of that, for which I find no explanation in the 
grammars. 

2. 5. 128 They lightly go together. Lightly means 
‘usually,’ ‘commonly.’ Cf. Rich. I1I 3. 1. 94: 


Short summers lightly have a forward spring. 


Jonson uses the word in this sense several times: cf. Cynth. 
Rev. (Wks. 2. 239); Tale of a Tub (Wks. 6. 178); Disc. 
(Wks. 9. 178). 

2. 5. 180 Flie euery fubject to the Marke. Cf. Bart. 
Fair (Wks. 4. 485): ‘I see, you have flown him to a mark 
already.’ Also zbid. (Wks. 4. 395): ‘fly the purse to a mark.’ 

2. 5. 182 Fortune’s a Bawd. This recalls Shakespeare’s 
use of the figure in Macbeth (4. 2. 20): 


And Fortune on his damned quarry smiling 
Shew’d like a rebel’s whore. 


Jonson makes the same characterization in Tale of a Tub 
(Wks. 6. 159): 


Well, fortune, 
Thou art a blind bawd and a beggar too. 


And again in Catilne (Wks. 4. 330): 
O, the whore Fortune, and her bawds the Fates. 


2. 5. 136 To make a progreffe. Cf. Hamlet 4. 8. 31: 
‘A king may go a progress through the guts of a beggar.’ 
Steevens says: ‘Royal journeys of state were always styled 
“ progresses’ and were familiar enough to the subjects of 
Elizabeth and James [.’ 

2 6.4 It is not now, as when plaine Prudence liu’d. 
Dyce noted that this is a ‘parody of a line in the much 
ridiculed Spanish Tragedie, by Kyd’: 
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It is not now as when Andrea liv‘d. 
—Span. Tragedy, Old Pl. 3. 180. 
Jonson makes a similiar parody in The Staple of News 
(Wks. 5. 173): 
It is not now, as when the captain liv’d. 


2. 6. 6 loofe your houfe Metaphore? This phrase is 
difficult, because /oose and Jose allow such a wide variety 
of interpretations, and also because the interrogation-mark 
does not necessarily indicate a question. I dm inclined to 
believe that Prue’s words are in the way of a command: 
‘Get rid of, do away with, your tavern terms.’ 

2. 6. 8° Scan: 

Speak the / host’s lan / guage. He/ re’s a/ yong Lord. 

Cf. Abbott, § 480. 

2. 6. 16 a perfpicill. Cf. Winter, ed. Staple of News, 
1. 1. 6, and note. 

2. 6. 26 She’s a wild-Irifh borne! Sir, and a Hybride. 
In reading Froude, one comes to a realization of the un- 
civilized and barbarous conditions existing in Ireland which 
justified the name we/d [rish, commonly applied to its inhabi- 
tants at this period. England’s attempts, however, to tame 
these wild Irish in the reign of Elizabeth were not very 
far removed from barbarism, as may be gathered from the 
account of Gilbert’s campaign in 1576. Froude (10. 510) 
says: ‘He regarded himself as dealing rather with savage 
beasts than with human beings, and when he tracked them 
to their dens he strangled the cubs and rooted out the 
entire broods.’ 

Gifford notes that Hydride is ‘Latin, a mongrel.’ 

2. 6. 28 And ftudies Vincent againft Yorke. ‘There was 
a dispute on foot about this time between two heralds at 
arms; one was Vincent, and the other Brook, who was York 
herald. Vincent published a book, entituled, A discovery 
of errors tn two editions of the Catalogue of nobihty, written 
by Ralph Brook.—Whal. 

The Stationers’ Registers (4. 146) record the fact that 
on June 19, 1627, Dorothye Jaggard made an assignment of 
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her rights in some twenty-odd books, among which were 
‘Yorkes heraldry’ and ‘Vincentes heraldry.’ Jonson mentions 
two other works of heraldry in The Staple of News. Ce. 
Winter’s edition, 2. 2. 21, note. 

2. 6. 31 and knowes to blaze a coate. There was evid- 
ently some obscene significance in this phrase, but JI have 
not met with an instance of its use elsewhere which will 
explain it. 

2. 6. 32 And iudgeth all things with a fingle eye. Cf. 
Luke 11. 34. 

The Host, of course, is playing upon the fact that the 
Nurse has one eye covered with a patch. 

2. 6. 37 paine of loofing your probofcis. ‘The lithe 
proboscis’ of the elephant is naturally the first suggestion 
which comes to one, and he thinks of the humorous appli- 
cation of the term to the human nose. But Jonson is more 
scientific here, referring to the proboscidiform organ of 
the fly. 

2. 6. 38 old veluet-head. The covering of a growing 
antler, consisting of the modified periosteum peculiar to 
antlers, with cuticle and fur, is called velvet. It is used in 
the present combination in connection with the Elizabethan 
conceit of ‘horn-mad’ cuckolds. Applied to the Host here, 
it is simply an abusive term without special reference. Cf. 
Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 358). 

2. 6. 42 Lay vp. Jonson appears to use this phrase in 
the sense of ‘be silent,’ but I find no recognition of such 
a use in the dictionaries. The phrase often means ‘to come 
to a position of rest,’ when spoken of a person’s going to 
bed or of a ship's going into dock. Jonson’s meaning may 
be a derivative of this. 

2. 6. 45 No broome but mine? ‘Col. Tipto’s allusions 
are scarcely worth explaining: but the present is to Sparta, 
in the preceding line, which in Span. means broom, or 
brush-wood.’—C. 

Gifford is right in connecting Sparta and broom, but it is 
unlikely that Jonson’s use of the word was suggested through 
the Spanish, as he leaves us to infer. The Spanish form is 
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esparto. In ancient times the Greeks imported this hemp- 
grass from Spain, and gave it the name of omdéery or 
6xaetoy, and it was probably from this source that our 
poet drew his pun, for we find the same thing in Aristo- 
phanes. Peisthetairus suggests the name Sparta for the 
new city, and his follower Euelpides exclaims: 


Sparta! What Sparto ?—Rushes !—no, not I, 
I'd not put up with Sparto for a mattress, 
Much less for a city. — Birds 815. 

‘It is strange that Malone or Steevens did not find in this 
an allusion to Richard Brome; but then they were interested 
chiefly in Shakespeare. There is a reference to ‘Spartane 
prouince’ in the eighth line of The Cuntrys Censure (Appendix 
p. 134). 

2. 6. 48 rights & priuiledges. This legal phrase embraces 
all the claims and all the immunities to which a man is 
entitled—rights positive and negative. 

2. 6. 57 a Spinfter, at the Law. ‘Spinster is an addition 
given, in legal writings, to a woman who never was married. 
So called because she was supposed to be occupied in 
spinning.’—Bouvier’s Law Dict. As all unmarried women 
from a viscount’s daughter downward came under this title, 
Tipto suggests that Lady Frampul was entitled to no special 
privilege in a court of law. 

2.6. 58 And my petition is of right. Cf. Mag. Lady 
(Whs. 6. 59): 


Com. He'll make it a petition for his peace. 
Prac. O, yes, of right, and he may do’t by law. 


Gifford notes: ‘Jonson alludes to the famous Petition of 
Right, which was long in agitation and which, after being 
eagerly debated in both houses of parliament, received the 
royal assent in June 1628.’ 

2. 6. 64 If 7 him is slurred over mitout accent, it may 
be considered the extra syllable of a weak ending; other- 
wise the line is an Alexandrine. 

2. 6. 65 Or fyllogize, elenchize. Cf. Massinger, Emperor 
of the East (Wks. p. 248): 

P 
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She will have her elenchs 
To cut off any fallacy I can hope 
To put upon her. 


petard’s. One is reminded of the familiar words in Hamlet 
(3. 4. 206) : 


For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 


2. 6. 67 a caftle i’the ayre. ‘This phrase has been 
common since 1580, where it occurs in North’s Plutarch 
(1676) p. 171: They build Castles in the air, and thought 
to do great wonders. The parallel expression, castles im 
Spain, has existed since 1400. Cotgrave, in 1611, gave the 
definition: Faire des chasteaux en Espatgne, to build castles 
in the aire (say we).—NED. Cf. The Masque of Augurs 
(Wks. 7. 413). 

2. 6. 68 And make his flie an Elephant to carry it. Cf. 
Disc. (Wks. 9. 144): ‘ Hear-say news.—That an elephant, in 
1630, came hither ambassador from the great Mogul (who 
could both write and read) and was every day allowed 
twelve cast of bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides 
nuts and almonds the citizens’ wives sent him. That he had 
a Spanish boy to his interpreter, and his chief negociation 
was, to confer or practise with Archy, the principal fool of 
state, about stealing hence Windsor-castle, and carrying it 
away on his back if he can.’ 

A similar allusion to an elephant carrying a castle is found 
in Massinger’s Fatal Dowry (Wks. p. 278): 


I know 
This elephant carries on his back not only 
Towers, castles, but the ponderous republic, 
And never stoops for’t. 


In a letter of Erasmus to Ammonius (Epistles, ed. Nichols, 
vol. 2, p. 47, ep. 236.) the expression ‘to make an elephant 
out of a fly’ is explained: ‘In praising my trifling verses, 
I see you are rhelorizing, and making an elephant out of a 
Sly” Cf. also B. Googe, Pop. Kingd., 1570, II. (1880) 24b: 
‘Of Flyes they are able to make, great Elephants in sight.’ 
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In speaking of ‘making a fly an elephant to carry a castle,’ 
Jonson seems to be combining two figures or proverbial 
expressions. 

2. 6. 73 Pr. But Flies are bufie! Lad. Nothing more 
troublefom. This application of the characteristics of a fly 
to inquisitive, prying persons is to be found in Plautus 
(Merc. 2. 3. 26): 

muscast meus pater, nil potest clam illum haberi, 


néc sacrum nec tam profanum quicquam est, quin ibi ilico 
adsit. 


2. 6. 76 Scan: 
That is when / his wings / are cut, / he is tame / indeed, else. 


. 2. 6. 81 A good flap, that! Cf. A. Wilson, Zuconst. Lady 
(1814), p. 52: 


You must be licking, 
And liquorish flies do sometimes meet with flaps. 


Ray gives as a proverbial phrase, ‘to kill two flies with 
one flap.’ 

2. 6. 85 His buz will there become him. Cf. Mag. Lady 
(Wks. 6. 99): 

Tis such a fly, this gossip, with her buz, 
She blows on every thing, in every place. 

2. 6. 87 NED. remarks on the verb dor: ‘ Gifford’s con- 
jecture that it is derived from Dor sé., in reference to the 
desultory flight of the cock-chafer “which appears to mock 
or play upon the passenger, by striking him on the face,” 
appears unlikely. The present context, however, shows 
clearly enough that Jonson had the dor-fly in mind when 
he used the verb. The word occurs a number of times in 
Jonson’s other works. 

2. 6. 88 I will ftatuminate and vnderprop thee. ‘Statu- 
minate is pure Latin. Statuminibus firmare occurs in Pliny, 
and means to support vines by poles or stakes, as is still 
done in Italy.’—G. 

2. 6. 90 The thorough-fare. I. e. Jug, who is characterised 
as a ‘thorough-fare of news’ in the Persons of the Play. 

P2 
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Goe to / him and kisse / him. How / Pru? Goe / and 
kisse him. 


2.6.106 Doe not detrect. Cf. H. Burton, Babel no Bethel, 
75: ‘We detrect not to hold communion with her.’ It will 
be noticed that all subsequent editions read detract. 

2. 6. 127 In scanning this line it seems preferable to 
prolong the vowel of name, rather than to accent the a of 
ahke : 


It is / a na / me is | alike o / dious. 


2. 6. 129 Would you make lawes, and be the firft that 
break "hem? Ray gives the proverbial phrase ‘They that 
make laws must not break them,’ and quotes from Claudian 
(De IV Cons. Honor., 296-9): 


In commune jubes si quid censesque tenendum, 
Primus jussa subi. Tunc observantior aequi 

Fit populus, nec ferre negat, cum viderit ipsum, 
Autorem parere sibi. 


2. 6. 132 A fhe-Traian. Although most eminent as a gen- 
eral, Trajan was a vigorous and capable ruler, and the 
justice of his administration gave rise to the phrase with 
which a new emperor was first saluted: Augusto felicior, 
melior Trajano. The best account of his reign is given in 
Tillemont’s Histoire des Empereurs. 1 have been unable to 
discover that Jonson had in mind any particular allusion. 

2. 6. 134 ZL am in both cases must be slurred over in 
reading. 

2. 6. 142 Here, but not always, Jonson treats hower as a 
disyllable. 

2. 8. 148 nearneffe. This word occurs in Shakespeare 
in the same sense of ‘relationship,’ ‘close acquaintance.’ 
COUCH tata to. 


Such neighbor-nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him. 


Tbid. 2. 2. 127: 
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our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 


Cf. Every Man In (Wks. 1. 40). 

2. 6. 167 The accent on admit is moved back in the 
scansion of this line. 

2. 6. 174 The scansion of this line is perhaps explained 
if we consider Before vs, rapidly pronounced, to be the 
first foot. 

2. 6. 180 The pause after justice fills out the foot. The 
line scans: F 


The sow’ / raignes ius / tice. — / O you / are seruant. 


2. 6.189 Iam bufie. ‘It should be observed that through- 
out this scene, Beaufort is employed in privately making 
love to Frank, apart from the nurse.’—G. 

2. 6. 191 Court o’ Requefts. ‘A former English court of 
equity for the relief of such persons as addressed the king 
by supplication.’—CD. 

2. 6. 192 It is the nobler Court, efore Iudge Prue. 
Latimer begins to show a liking for the sovereign. 

2. 6. 203 That ioy is too too narrow. In a note to 
Sejanus (Wks. 3.54), Cunningham discusses at length Jonson’s 
use of this intensive reduplication, ¢oo-too. It occurs also in 
Dev. is Ass (Wks. 5. 85). Cf. Furness, ed. Hamlet, 1. 2. 129, 
and note. 

2. 6. 224 Soft, debonaire, and amiable Pru. ‘When King 
James revised lord Bacon’s Life of Henry the Seventh, his 
“amendments” were very few, but among the was them sub- 
stitution of mild for debonnaire. See Spedding’s Bacon, vol. 
vii. p. 325.’—C. 

2. 6. 228 Hower is here a disyllable. 

2. 6. 229 The loofe o’that. ‘Loose is the word which 
Gifford so strangely misunderstood in Every Man out of his 
Humour, vol. ii. p. 118..—C. In a note to the passage re- 
ferred to, Cunningham explains that the ‘loose’ of an arrow 
was the act of releasing it from the finger and thumb. But 
in the present instance he misses the play on words: Jonson 
starts out with /oose in the sense of ‘upshot,’ ‘outcome’; 


/ 
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but the term in archery is suggested by the sound of the 
word, and so he concludes with ‘Draw home.’ 

Draw home. Cf. Feltham’s Resolves 1. 45.12: ‘An arrow 
aimed right is none the worse for being drawn home.’ 

2. 6. 231 Put it on. Cf. Hamlet 5. 2. 384: 


For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally. 


2. 6. 234 Tranfcendent to the Melancholy, meant. Meani, 
I suppose, represents ‘I mean’ or ‘is meant.’ The ellipsis 
produces some confusion. 

2. 6. 237 Entoy must be accented on the first syllable. 
Cf. Case ts Altered (Wks. 6. 347): 


To en / joy no / thing un / derneath / the sun. 


2. 6. 246 This line presents a choice of evils in accenting 
the first syllable of remaine or the last of constant, though 
the difficulty may perhaps be avoided by prolonging the 
vowel-sound in remaine. 

2. 6. 252 I admire her bearing. This is one of the 
touches, none too frequent and scarcely noticeable, which 
enable the reader to perceive that Latimer’s course in the 
last scene was a logical outcome. In a stage-presentation, 
his admiration for Prue would be far more in evidence 
throughout the entire action than it can possibly be to one 
who forms his picture from the words spoken. 

2.6. 253 In her new regiment. I.e. government. Gifford 
says: ‘The word is so common to our old writers in this 
sense, that one example of its use will be sufficient. “After 
he had recovered the kingdom, he continued in the regiment 
thereof three years.” Holinshed’s Descript. of Scotland.’ 

2. 6. 262 Trot I am not content: in fait’ I am not. 
Jonson attempted to give Irish dialect for Whit in Bartho- 
lomew Fair. There are attempts to imitate the speech of 
foreigners and countrymen in the Masque of Augurs, the 
Honour of Wales, and the Sad Shepherd. These efforts at 
writing dialect and brogue, although very crude, are not 
inferior to those of his contemporaries. Cf. the Dutch Hans 
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in Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Hohday. What Beers remarks con- 
cerning Whit, in Points at Issue, applies to the Nurse: 
‘I was unable to decide whether he is an Irishman, a Jew, 
or an Amarugian.’ Further on he says: ‘The fact doubtless 
is that the old dramatists’ acquaintance with the dialect was 
superficial. They noted a few of its more obvious pecu- 
liarities and left the rest to the action. Indeed, the notation 
of vowel sounds needs a phonetic alphabet or paleotype, 
an instrument of precision far beyond the reach of popular 
writers, especially in the rudimentary stage of dialect writing 
in the seventeenth century.’ 

2. 6. 263 fhelee-nien. Professor Dunn says: ‘The name 
is pure Irish and a diminutive of Sheela, which has no 
English equivalent, but is sometimes used for Juha.’ 

2. 6. 266 one that tak’th Tobacco. Smoking was made 
fashionable in England during the last quarter of the 16th 
century. Jonson’s allusions to the habit are numerous. See 
Fairholt, Tobacco: tts History and Associations. 

This line defies regular scansion. 

2. 6. 269-72 I did tell him of Serly, etc. 

‘This chief of the M’Connells is only too well known to 
the readers of Mr. Froude. “Surley boy, otherwise spelt 
Sarley boy, or Sarle boigh; meaning Sarley or Charley the 
yellow-haired.” His family was ruthlessly massacred by the 
English at Rathlin in 1575 by order of Essex..—C. See 
Froude’s England 11. 203-5. 

‘The statement that the Shirleys were a great Insh family 
is interesting.’—Fleay, Chron. Drama 1. 385. 

The other names are those of Irish chiefs famous in history. 
One M’Murrogh was conspicuous about the year 1340, and 
King Dermod is mentioned in 1509. 


INGE BY 


3. 1. 6 To call *hem Tertias. Gifford’s definition (see 
Glossary) does very well, but he has not remarked that 
tertia is a form to be found in neither the Spanish nor the 
Italian. Minsheu has ¢ércio, and Florio ¢ertio. 


/ 
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3. 1. 141 Your is to be pronounced as a disyllable. Cf. 
Abbott, § 480. 

38. 1. 17 Anone. This is one of the words which are 
monuments to the procrastination of the human race. In 
the beginning meaning ‘straightway,’ ‘instantly,’ ‘at once,’ 
it came, like ‘presently,’ ‘directly,’ ‘by and by,’ etc. to have 
a decided sense of futurity, as is well illustrated in the old 
proverb in Ray’s collection: ‘Two Anons and a by and by 
is an hour and half.’ 

3. 1. 24 Wilke suggests the following scansion for this line: 


One of / thy inch / es! I’ the cham / bers, Ior / dan, here! 


3.4.28 monofyllabe. This spelling is common in Jonson’s 
works. 

3. 1. 33 Lipfius Fly. Gifford notes that this is an allusion 
to a celebrated automaton made by a German artist, Regio- 
montanus (Miiller), but overlooks the fact that there was 
no reason for calling it ‘Lipsius’ fly,’ for the account of it 
was probably taken from Peter Ramus (1515-1572). In the 
latter’s Scholarum Mathematicarum, etc., first printed in 1569, 
when Lipsius was only 22 years of age, there occurs this 
passage (I quote from the edition of 1627, p. 62): ‘At inter 
artificum Noribergensium, Regiomontani mathematis erudi- 
torum delitias est, muscam ferream ex artificis manu velut 
egressam Convivas Circumvolitare, tandemque veluti defessam 
in domini manum reverti.’ 

3. 1. 34 Ioufe. Lipsius’ name in the vernacular was Joest 
Lips, and Joest might easily, in English, become Joust (or 
Joost), and Jouse. Whalley’s note suggests this explanation, 
and I have not found a better one. 

3. 1. 35 the Pyoners. Soldiers were often compelled to 
do the work of pioneers as a punishment, and accordingly 
the term is sometimes used contemptuously. Dekker (/Von- 
dram. Wks. 1. 110) is making an unfavorable comparison 
when he says: ‘But indeed they are the Pioners of the 
Campe, that are imployed onely (like Moles) in casting vp 
of earth and digging of trenches.’ Pioneers are referred to 
in The Staple of News (Wks. 5. 170). 
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This line may be violently forced within the limits of five 
feet, but it does not lend itself readily to regular scansion. 

3. 1. 36 What canft thou bolt vs now? In hunting 
rabbits, a ferret was said to ‘bolt a cony’ when he drove 
it forth from its burrow; hence we have here the figurative 
and humorous meaning of ‘hunt out,’ ‘scare up.’ I suspect 
a play on durrow and darrow in the next line, from this 
juxtaposition of Trundle, Coach, and Coney. 

3. 1. 39 Scan: 


t 


How is / thy driu / ing Thom. | —good, | as twas? 


3. 1. 44 In reading, Quarter-master practically becomes 
a disyllable, so that the line scans: 


And of / the F/y- / blowne dis / cipline all, / the Quartermaster. 


BAe 61 vfe his owne 
Dictamen. There is an ellipsis here: these words form 
a purpose-clause, which would usually be introduced by ¢o 
or in order that he might. 
3. 1. 54-5 In this breaking of the lines for a change of 
speaker, the division is wrongly made. Gifford made the 
following rearrangement : 


Pierce. What wine is’t gentlemen, white or 
claret ? 
Tip. White, 
My brisk Anon. 
Frerce. Vl draw you Juno’s milk 


That dyed the lilies, colonel. 


3. 1. 55 Iuno’s milke 
That died the Lilies. See 3. 1. 101, note. 

8. 1. 57 A plague of all Iades. ‘Here should have been 
a stage-direction, Enter Peck.—Whal. Gifford mockingly 
remarks: ‘This is excellent. We are almost got to the end 
of Jonson’s plays, and Whalley has just discovered that an 
entrance is wanting! I have supplied thousands; and not 
a few in what has already passed of the present drama.’ 
Whalley’s note was not uncalled for in the least. It is the 
usual proceeding to have all the participants in a scene 
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listed at the beginning of it. As may be observed, there 
is no mention of Peck there in this case, and the reader 
certainly is in need of a direction, when Peck begins 
this line. 

This is the beginning of the passage which has a parallel 
in Love’s Pilgrimage. See Introduction, pp. ]xii—lxxi. 

3. 1. 58 The Hoftler. These words form the last foot of 
line 58. 

3. 1.62 Srah. Cf. 4 Hew. IV 1. 2. 200: “Poms... 5. and 
sirrah, I have cases of buckram,’ etc., where Douce remarks: 
Mr. Malone has in this and some other places maintained 
that strrah was not used as a term of disrespect in Shake- 
speare’s time; but the learned commentator would probably 
have revised his opinion had he recollected the quarrel 
between Vernon and Basset in the first part of Henry the 
Sixth, where, in the most opprobrious manner, sirrah is 
answered by villain. It seems to have been used much in 
the same way as at present, sometimes expressing anger 
and contempt, yet more frequently in a milder way when 
addressed to children and servants. It was even applied to 
women.’— Illust. of Shakes., p. 258. 

3. 1. 64 an old court-difh. ‘Whalley could not explain 
this term; neither can I; though I have met with the ex- 
pression elsewhere in the sense of short allowance. Perhaps 
it is a misprint for curt-dish, a shallow, or broken dish: this, 
however, would be more in the style of colonel Tipto than 
of cousin Peck.’—G. NED. gives the following instance 
from Bishop Goodman’s Court of James I (1655) 1. 311: 
‘The King ... caused his carver to cut him out a court- 
dish, that is, something of every dish, which he sent him, 
as part of his reversion.’ This does not help us any, 
however, unless it be that the name court-dish was given to 
the dish which held this portion, and so to other dishes of 
similar size and form. We seem to be nearer an explanation 
in the illustration Nares quotes from True Gentlewoman’s 
Delight, 1676, for court-cup: ‘Let it dry in an ashen dish, 
otherwise call’d a court-cup, and let it stand in the dish till 
it be dry, and it will be like a saucer.’ But if this brings 
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us a hint as to the nature of a court-dish, we are still in the 
dark concerning the significance of court. 

3. 1. 71 dimenfum. ‘I.e. of their full measure. Dimen- 
sum was the term used by the Romans for the stated allow- 
ance of provisions periodically delivered out to the slaves.’—G. 

3. 1. 73 Keeping our Ladies Eue. ‘From the many allu- 
sions to Saints’ days and Holy days in writers of this period 
it seems evident that the change from Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism had not interfered with public feasts or merry- 
makings.’—Henry, ed. Epicene, 3.1.7, note. Our Lady's Day 
is a festival held in the church on March 25th, celebrating 
the Annunciation of the Virgin. 

3. 1. 76 This line should be noted as exceptional, in being 
broken for a change of speakers. 

3. 1. 77 as groffe as hempe. ‘Shirley (?) altered gross 
to dig, because, perhaps, the former word, in this sense, 
was growing obsolete.’—C. 

3. 1. 84 Conscience must be read as a trisyllable. 

3. 1. 93-5 Here Whalley rearranges the text for metrical 
reasons, and is followed by Gifford: 


Pec. I’ there’s— 
Fly. The wine, come cuz, 
I'll talk with you anon. 
Pec. Do, lose no time, 
Good quarter-master. 
Tip. There are the horse, come, Fly. 


3. 1. 97 Whalley suggested a rearrangement of this line: 
‘J should imagine that Tipto did not ask the question, for 
the pleasure of answering it himself. It seems most prob- 
able, that the answer is Fly’s property, and ought to be 
restored to him, and the whole perhaps should be read thus: 

Tip. Who's that? 
Fly, Old Jordan. 
Tip. Good!’ 

There is not the slightest need for such a change. The 
line as it stands sounds entirely natural. 

3. 1. 100-3 In the Geoponica 3.17.19 these ‘fables’ are 
recited. The history of the lily (3. 19, ed. Niklas, pp. 822-3) 
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when translated from the Greek, reads as follows: ‘When 
Jupiter had begotten Hercules by Alcmena, and Hercules 
was for this reason mortal, he desired to make hin a sharer 
in immortality, and to this end placed him, while yet an infant, 
at the breast of the sleeping Juno. And when the babe, 
satisfied with milk, turned his mouth from the nipple, the 
milk still continued to flow copiously, even after the child 
had been carried away; and the part of it which was poured 
out in the heavens made the Milky Way, while that which 
fell to the earth, and bedewed its sod, brought forth the 
flower of the lily, which retains the color of the milk.’ 

Two chapters before that (3. 17, ed. Niklas, pp. 815-6) the 
fable of the rose is given: ‘He that admires the rose should 
consider the wound of Venus, they say. For the goddess 
loved Adonis, and Venus was herself in turn beloved by 
Mars. Mars, therefore, burning with jealousy, made away 
with Adonis, thinking that a dissolution of her love would 
come with his death. When the goddess, however, had 
learned of the deed, she hastened to the rescue, and rushing 
barefooted among the roses with too great haste, the sole 
of her foot was pierced with thorns; and while the rose 
was white before, from the blood which flowed from the 
wounded Venus it changed to that color which is now seen 
in it, and from that time grew in color and sweetness of scent.’ 

The Geoponica was edited, in Latin translation, as early 
as 1538, was translated into Italian by 1542, and into French 
and German by 1545. Though the rose is said to have 
sprung from the blood of Venus in the Pervigilium Veneris 
23 (facta Cypridis de cruore), it is altogether probable that 
Jonson was directly or indirectly dependent upon the Geo- 
ponca: first, because the two stories are there found within 
the space of a few pages, and secondly, because the fable 
respecting the lily seems not to occur elsewhere (Clement 
of Alexandria merely saying that ‘Here delights in the lily,’ 
Pred. 2. 8). 

For such designations of wine cf. the German ‘Liebfrau(en)- 
milch,’ ‘Rebenblut,’ ‘Traubenblut’; Lat. ‘Baccheus sanguis’; 
Eng. ‘blood of the grape,’ Shak., Tim. 4. 3. 482, etc. 
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The rose dyed with blood is referred to by Spenser, 
Daphnaida 108-9; Bion, Idyll 1. 66; Anth. Lat. 85. 366; and 
the story as told by NatalisComes. Cf. De Origine Rosarum : 
Dracontius, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq. 14. 228. There 
are some lines concerning the rose-fable in Anth. Lait. ed. 
Riese, Leipzig, 1878, 1. 100 (= Poet. Lat. Min., ed. Lemaire, 
DenA25): 


Aut hoc risit Amor, aut hoc de pectine traxit 
Purpureis Aurora comis, aut sentibus , haesit 
Cypris, et hic spinis insedit sanguis acutis. 


Cf. Philost. Ep. 4. There is a statue at Florence represent- 
ing Venus as extracting a thorn from her foot. 

For the preceding note I am indebted to Professor Cook. 
Whalley noted that the line in the verses which had 
their place above the door of the Apollo room in the Devil 
Tavern, 


Wine it is the milk of Venus, 


is a translation of the fragment of Aristophanes: 
‘Hoddbs ye xwwew oivog ‘Apeoditng yakea. 


3. 1.102 It seems very probable from context and scansion 
that F/y in this line is misplaced, the proper reading being : 


Fly. I can recite your fables, here is too. 


3. 1. 104 I heare the whiftle. In Zhe Old Book Collec- 
tor’s Miscellany is a tale of an hostess who has her silver 
whistle purloined. The purpose of the whistle is not touched 
upon. It appears that in private houses the signal for dinner 
was customarily given by striking the dresser. In 4 Tale 
of a Tub (Wks. 6. 145) occurs the phrase ‘rung noon on 
your pate,’ which, as Gifford notes, is an allusion to the 
usual way of announcing dinner. 

8. 1. 105 the fidlers. The musicians to be found at a 
tavern like the Light Heart belonged to a very low rank 
in society and art, and were generally looked down on. 
Dekker, speaking of the devil, says, ‘his acquaintance is more 
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cheape, then a common Fidlers.’ Dekker, however, testifies 
as to the potentcy of their playing: ‘ Musicke im Tauerns 
makes that wine go downe merily, till it confound vs, which 
(if the Fidlers were not there) would hardly be tasted’ —Non- 
dram. Wks. 3. 312. Cf. Earle’s A Poor Fidler, Character 
Writings, p. 222. 

3. 14. 109 Parcel Peck. The qualifying substantive is very 
aptly applied to Peck, whose custom was to give the horses 
in his charge scant fare. For this usage cf. ‘ parcel-devil,’ 
Dev. is Ass (Wks. 5. 54); ‘parcel-poet,’ Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 
383); ‘parcel-guilty,’ Poet. (Wks. 2. 498); ‘parcell-Bawdes,’ 
Dekker, Non-dram. Wks. 3. 266; etc. 

8. 1.110 it is ill halting afore criples. ‘For fear of 
being detected,’ Ray says, and gives as a French equivalent : 
‘Tl ne faut pas clocher devant un boiteux.’ Chaucer explains 
the proverb very well in Troilus (4. 1457): 


It is ful hard to halten unespyed 
Bifore a crepul, for he can the craft. 


The proverb occurs again in A Tale of a Tub (Wks. 6. 159). 
3. 1. 119 fmell to the oates. This construction with ¢o 
is now unusual, though CD. cites an instance of its use as 
late as Hawthorne. 
3. 1. 140 Wilke states that the accent falls on the first 
syllable of reueal’d; but if the vowel sound is prolonged, 
the line may be scanned without that change of accent: 


It may be / reue / al’d to / you, at / some-times. 


3. 1.143 Who’s malter double benefic’d. There was much 
criticism of those clergymen who took an over-keen interest 
in things temporal: Dekker, for example, writes thus of a 
vicar: ‘The next was one that should haue beene a scholler, 
and was indeed, and he ran horrible fast after foure Bene- 
fices all at one time.’—Non-dram. Wes. 3. 342. Again, in 
The Guls Horne-booke (Non-dram. Wks. 2. 239) he gives 
the gallant instructions on the subject: ‘Demand if there be 
any Gentleman (whom any there is acquainted with) that 
is troubled with two offices; or any Vicar with two Church- 
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huings; which will politickly insinuate, that your inquiry 
after them is because you haue good means to obtaine them.’ 

The foregoing passage is explained in the Glossarial Index, 
vol. 5, p. 266 of Dekker’s Non-dram. Wks., as follows: ‘ This 
alludes to the prohibition by law to hold two benefices or 
two lay offices together, without a dispensation; and such 
dispensation was not so easily obtained formerly as now. 
Our gallant therefore is directed to affect having the means 
of procuring persons this dispensation from his intimacy with 
the great.—See Burn’s “ Ecclesiastical Law.” Livings obtained 
by such simoniacal arrangements as allowing the patron an 
annual stipend out of them, were called gilded vicarages.— 
See Marston’s “ Scourge of Villany,” Sat. 3. Bk. i, and Sat. 5. 
Bk. 11. The pretended purchase of a horse at some extra- 
ordinary price was another mode of obtaining ecclesiastical 
pluralities. An anecdote to this purport is related of Sir 
Anthony St. Leger in Hollinshed’s “Chronicle of Ireland,” 
and the following epigram is fully in point: 

Pure Lalus got a benefice of late, 

Without offence of people, church, or state. 

Yea; but ask Echo, how did he come by it ?— 

Come buy it—No; with oaths he will deny it; 

He nothing gave direct, or indirectly.— 

Fie, Lalus! now you tell us a direct he.— 

Did not your patron for an hundred pound 

Sell you a horse was neither young nor sound; 

No turk, no courser, barbary, nor jennet? 

Simony! no, but I see money in it.— 

Well, if it were but so, the case is clear; 

The benefice was cheap, the horse was dear. 

—Sir John Harrington’s 

“ Epigrams,” Ep. 39. Bk. IV.’ 

3. 1. 144 A little greafing i’the teeth. Nashe (4 Prog- 
nostication, Wks. 2. 163) exclaims against this trick of host- 
lers: ‘But take heed O you generation of wicked Ostlers, 
that steale haie in the night from gentlemens horses, and 
rub their teth with tallow, that they may eate little when 
they stand at liuery.’ In Lanthorne and Candle-light (Non- 
dram. Wks. 3. 297) Dekker tells of the same thing at 
greater length in a chapter entitled ‘How to weane Horses.’ 
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The hostler in The Knight of the Burning Pestle (B. & FI. 
Wks. 1. 194) is declared to be free from this fault: 


The third, a gentle squire, Ostlero hight, 

Who will our palfries slick with wisps of straw, 

And in the manger put them oats enough, 

And never grease their teeth with candle snuff. 
Cf. Overbury’s An Ostler,’ Character Writings, p. 42. 

3.1. 145 Shuffle and saddle are to be pronounced as 
monosyllables. 

3. 1. 150 And a graziers may. This is a conspicuous 
instance of Jonson’s practice of having a character continue 
a sentence when once started, regardless of any interruptions. 
It will be observed that Peirce finishes out here with ‘ Suffer 
before the masters face,’ after Ferret and Trundle have 
broken in. The same peculiarity may be noticed in the 
dialogue of Lady Frampul and Prue. 

3. 1. 151 puckfifts. Here the meaning of ‘ miser’ is plain 
enough; but in the instances where the term is used in 
The Alchemtst, Poetaster, and Every Man Out, ‘a wind-bag, 
one that boasts of powers he cannot put to proof’ seems to 
be the correct definition. Cf. Mallory’s edition of Poetaster, 
4,7, 24, note. 

3. 1. 156 brawne. Cf. Dekker, Non-dram. Whs. 1. 113: 
‘Bores heads stuck with branches of Rosemary, to be serued 
in for Brawne at Christmas.’ 

3. 1. 166 found’red. Dekker evidently did not ‘prolate it 
right, for we find the following in Dekker His Dreame 
(Non-dram. Wks. 3. 48): 


My Mephistophilan nag... 
...had now the Glanders got 
Through sudden Cold, when he was Extreame hot: 
Foundred he was besides (halting downe right), 
So that I durst not on, nor yet Allight. 
Cf. Alden, ed. Bart. Fair, p. 173. 

3. 1. 167 Prolate it right. ‘This word is in Samuel 
Johnson, whose example from Howell admirably illustrates 
its use in this place. ‘The pressures of war have somewhat 
cowed their spirits, as may be gathered from the accent of 
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their words, which they pro/ate in a whining credulous tone, 
as if still complaining and crest fallen.” ’—C. 

3. 1. 169-70 Gifford makes a rearrangement of the text, 
taking ‘An howre’ to fill out line 169, and beginning line 
170 with ‘he has beene heere’: 

Pierce. Is Bat Burst come? 
Peck: An hour 
He has been here. 

3. 1.170 Mas, Bartolmew Burft. In a note to Volpone, 
Gifford says: ‘In the margin of his copy,’ Whalley has 
written “Mass, an abridgment of Master.” The thing 
scarcely deserved a note; but he is wrong: Mass is an 
abridgment of Messer, an old Italian word, familiarly applied 
to a priest, or person above the lower rank of life.’ Cunning- 
ham refutes this statement, referring to the other plays of 
Jonson, where Mas or Mass is plainly used as an abbreviation 
of master. Cf. Volpone (Wks. 3. 199): ‘Mass’ Stone’; Staple 
of News (Wks. 5. 204): ‘mas Broker’; Jbid. (Wks. 5. 265): 
‘mas courtier’; Zale of a Tub (Wks. 6. 148): ‘ Mass constable’ ; 
Ibid. (Wks. 6. 207): ‘mass’ Basket.’ 

3. 1. 176-7 Your better man, the Geno’way Prouerbe 
fay’s. 

Men are not made of [teele. I have not succeeded in 
finding a proverb in any way resembling this. 

3. 1. 179 Spanifh iron. Cf. the note on Spanish needles, 
ee aay 

3. 1. 181 At in, and in. ‘A gambling game, played by 
three persons with four dice, each person having a box. It 
was the usual diversion at ordinaries, and places of inferior 
resort. It is described in the Compleat Gamester (ed. 1680, 
p. 117), too much at length to be here copied; but it 
appears that 77 was, when there was a doublet, or two dice 
alike out of the four; zz and im when there were either 
two doublets, or all four dice alike, which swept all the 
stake. The same book gives ingenious directions for cheating 
at it, with false dice or boxes. How favorable it was to 
the players, after the fees claimed for the box, may be seen 
by the following account: “I have seen three persons sit 
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down at twelvepenny 7 and im, and each draw forty 
shillings a piece; and in little more than two hours, the 
box has had three pounds of the money, and all the three 
gamesters have been losers, and laughed at for their indis- 
cretion.” Nicker Nicked, Harl. Misc., ii, 110, Park’s edit. 
Thus the house made the chief, and, in this instance, the 
whole profit.’—Nares. 

3. 1. 186 He is Burfts protection. Cf. 4. 2. 59, note. 

Fights, and vapors for him. Alden, ed. Bart. Fair, 
p. 172, notes that Jonson used vapour sixty-nine times in 
that play, with various shades of meaning. He is keen to 
satirize these hectoring bullies. Cf. Johnson, ed. Dev. ts Ass, 
Introduction, p. lvi. 

3. 14. 191 With his tuft-taffata night-geere. ‘A sort of 
silk, which Nares thinks had grown unfashionable in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s days; and Jonson’s mention of it here (and 
ante, 2. 2. 42) confirms this idea rather than otherwise.’—C. 
Cf. Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 294): ‘Heart of my father, what 
a strange alteration has half a year’s haunting of ordinaries 
wrought in this fellow! that came with a tuft-taffata jerkin 
to town but the other day, and a pair of pennyless hose, 
and now he is turn’d Hercules, he wants but a club.’ 

3. 1. 193-4. O no, S*. Dormit, 

Dormit Patronus. ‘O no, sir, he sleeps, my patron 
sleeps.’ 

3. 1. 197 Take a difiune of mufcadell, and egges! That 
Pope was very apt in his allusion to aphrodisiacs, 


Whose use old bards describe in luscious rhymes, 
And critics learn’d explain to modern times, 


may be seen in the following note of Cunningham’s: ‘Mus- 
kadel was the rich and high-flavored wine made from the 
grape of that name. Jonson’s meaning will be best under- 
stood by an extract from his Conversations with Drummond, 
vol. ix. p. 406: “A waiting woman having cockered with 
muskadel and eggs her mistresse page, for a shee meeting 
in the dark, his mistress invaded; of whom she would of 
such boldness have a reason. ‘Faith, Lady (said hee) I have 
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no reason, save that such was the good pleasure of mus- 
kadel and eggs.’”’ 

Cf. Dev. ts Ass (Wks. 5. 52); Massinger, Unnat. Combat 
(Wks. p. 43); Middleton, Wks. 2. 290; 3.94; and 8. 36. 

3. 1. 198 trundling cheats. As Gifford notes, this was 
‘among gypsies and professed beggars, the cant term for 
carts or coaches.’ In Lanthorne and Candle-light (Non-dram. 
Wks. 3.196) Dekker gives an account of canting, the for- 
mation of compounds such as this, etc. 

8. 1. 201 Officers of the Crowne. I. e. ‘sheriffs, etc.: 
another thrust at the citizens. 

3. 1. 209 bale whip-ftocke. The idea of the whip being 
the sign of his profession, mingling with that of ‘stock,’ i. e. 
‘lineage,’ combines to make this an expressive term of abuse. 
Cf. T. Tomkis, Albumazar (1615), iv. 4: 


Out, carter; 
Hence, dirty whip stock; hence you foul clown. 
Be gone. 


3. 1. 211 the flicker moufe. In The Alchemist (Wks. 4. 
167) Subtle calls Dol Common ‘My fine flitter-mouse, My 
bird o’the night!’ /%itler-mouse is the form found in The 
Sad Shepherd (Wks. 6. 277). 

3. 2. SD. Beaufort, and Latimer, affift of the Bench. 
This construction of assist with of is altogether unusual, and 
finds no explanation in the dictionaries or grammars. 

8. 2. 6 filence that noyfe. A company of fiddlers or 
trumpeters, who attended taverns and ordinaries, was called 
a notse. Cf. Henry, ed. Epicene, 3. 3. 84, note. Whether 
Jonson has any idea of quibbling upon this meaning in this 
particular place, or whether he meant simply uproar, clamor, 
is an open question. 

By, Oy, lal the fable o’the Dragon, 

That kept the Hefperian fruit. This legend, which 
made its appearance in Hesiod’s Theogony, came down in a 
number of different forms. Allusions to it are so numerous 
that it is useless to attempt to say to what particular author 
Jonson was indebted. 
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3. 2. 15 ff. The lines cried by Ferret, and echoed by 
Trundle, are arranged by Whalley as follows: 


Fer. ‘“Oyez, oyez, oyez.” 
Tru. “Oyez, oyez, Ge.” 

Fer. Whereas there hath been awarded, 
Tru. Whereas there hath, Gc. 

Fer. By the queen regent of love, 
Tru. By the queen regent, Gee. 

Fer. In this high court of soveraignty, 
Tru. In this high, Gee. 

Fer. Two special hours of address, 
Tru. Two special hours, Ge. 

Fer. To Herbert Lovel, appellant, 
Tru. To Herbert Lovel, Gc. 

Fer. Against the lady Frampul, defendant. 
Tru. Against the lady, Gc. 

Fer. Herbert Lovel, come into the court, 
Tru. Herbert Lovel, come, Gc. 

Fer. Make challenge to thy first hour, 
Tru. Make challenge, Gc. 

Fer. And save thee and thy bail, 
Tru. And save thee, Gc. 


As Ferret speaks again, the same arrangement continues: 


Tru. Frances, lady Frampul, Sc. 
Fer. Come into the court, 
Tru. Come into, Gc. 
Fer. Make answer to the award, 
Tru. Make answer, Gc. 
Fer. And save thee and thy bail, 
Tru. And save thee, Gc. 


Lines 51-6 are as follows: 


Tru. ‘“ Oyez, oyez, oyez, oyez.” 

Fer. the name o’the sovereign of love, 
Tru. the name o’the, Gc. 

Fer. Notice is given by the court, 
Tru. Notice is given, Gc. 

fer. To the appellant, and defendant, 
Tru. To the appellant, Gc. 

fer. That the first hour of address proceeds, 
Tru. That the first hour, Gee. 

Fer. And love save the sovereign, 
Tru. And love save, Gc. 
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Gifford disposes of the matter in a somewhat different way : 
Fer. Oyez, oyez, oyez. 
Trun. Oyez, oyez, oyez. 
Fer. Whereas there hath been awarded,— 
Trun. Whereas there hath, Gc. 


[As FERRET proclaims, TRUNDLE repeats after 
him, at the breaks here, and through the 
rest of this scene. 


At the end of each proclamation Trundle’s part is distinctly 
assigned to him; otherwise the words of Ferret are alone 
printed, as above indicated. After Trundle’s ‘ And save thee,’ 
&c., line 24, Gifford has the stage-direction, ‘Enter Lovel, 
and ranges himself on the one side’; and again after line 33, 
where the other editions have ‘Euter Lady, Gifford has, 
‘Enter lady Frampul, and takes her place on the other side. 

3. 2. 25 Loe, louting where he comes into the Court! 
‘ Louting was bowing obsequiously low. So Bishop Latimer: 
“They came lowting and with low courtesy, as though they 
would creep into his bosom.”—C. Cf. Percy’s Reliques, 4th 
ed., 1794, 1. 54: 

Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 
Behold that hend Soldain! 


Behold these heads I beare with me! 
They are kings which he hath slain. 


8. 2. 39 ff. There is a reminiscence of this oath in the 
words of Puntarvolo, in Every Man Out (Wks. 2. 130), when 
he is making provision for the insurance of his belongings. 
For a discussion of the source from which Jonson drew it, 
see Introduction, pp. lix—lxi. 

8. 2. 45 Stones of vertue. ‘The learned men, if not the 
vulgar, believed in the magical virtues of certain precious 
stones, the very existence of which is not denied. There 
was alectorius, found in a capon’s belly, that assuageth thirst 
and makes the wearer invincible; halcyonus, a stone found 
in the swallow’s nest, that cureth melancholy; and the stone 
found in a toad’s head, and another in the body of cranes. 
Agate was said to protect the wearer from serpents, amethyst 
made a drunken man sober, coral preserved from enchant- 
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ment, heliotrope stanched blood, hyacinth preserved from 
lightning, topaz cured madness, chalcedony preserved 
from melancholy, cornelian from flux, and sapphire gave 
courage and was of great virtue against gout.’—Thornbury, 
Shakspeare’s England 2. 167. Cf. also zbid. 2. 285, and 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt. 2, Sec. 4, p. 393. In 
the foot-notes of the latter, references are given to the various 
Latin writers from whom Burton gathered his material. 

In Sejanus (Wks. 8. 15) Jonson alludes to the turquoise, 
which is said to change its color as the wearer is in good 
or bad health. 

Herbe of Grace. The mention of ‘herb of grace’ in 
Hamlet (4. 5. 176) has called forth a body of comment by 
no means remarkable for unity of interpretation. Warburton 
declared that ‘rue’ was called ‘herb of grace’ because 
‘that herb was the principal ingredient in the potion which 
the Romish priests used to force the possessed to swallow 
when they exorcised them.’ Caldecott cites a passage from 
Edward Alleyn’s letters [Var. 1821, vol. xxi, p. 390, and 
Sh. Soc. vol. ix, p. 26] which seems to imply that ‘herb of 
grace’ and ‘rue’ were different plants. ‘Every evening 
... have in your windowes good store of reue and herbe 
of grace.’ The reply to this letter indicates that ‘herb of 
grace’ was wormwood: ‘for your good cownsell ... we all 
thanck you, which wasse for keping of our howsse cleane 

. and strainge our windowes with wormwode and rewe.’ 
—Sh. Soc. 9. 30. See Furness’ Hamlet, 1. 347. 

3. 2. 46 Character. Cf. Dev. is Ass (Wks. 5. 17): 


They have their crystals, I do know, and rings, 
And virgin-parchment, and their dead men’s sculls, 
Their raven’s wings, their lights, and pentacles, 
With characters. 


3. 2. 73 ff. Cf. Love’s Triumph Through Calhipolis (Wks. 
BOT) 


Love is the right affection of the mind, 
The noble appetite of what is best: 
Desire of union with the thing design’d, 
But in fruition of it cannot rest. 
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The father Plenty is, the mother Want, 
Plenty the beauty which it wanteth draws; 
Want yields itself; affording what is scant: 
So both affections are the union’s cause. 


But rest not here. For love hath larger scopes, 
New joys, new pleasures, of as fresh a date 

As are his minutes: and in him no hopes 

Are pure, but those he can perpetuate. 


Whalley noted that ‘this allegory is a fable of Plato, in 
his Symposwum, but heretofore no notice has been called to 
its parallel in this play. 

3. 2. 84 Cramo-cree! Cf. 4A Bartholomew Fairing, a 
Royalist pamphlet of 1649, quoted by Morley (Mem. 198): 


Stand off, make room, for I come post, 

My Fairings do run wild from the Irish Coast; 
Poor Cram a Cree untrouz’d, O hone! O hone! 
Hath lost his cows, his sheep, his Bagh, all’s gone. 


Cramo-cree represents the Irish phrase, Ghradh mo chrotdhe, 
which means ‘love of my heart.’ Professor Dunn has called 
my attention to the interesting fact that this expression has 
found its way into the nursery rhyme of ‘The Three Black 
Crows,’ in the refrain: ‘Johnnie machree machraw.’ 

3. 2. 87 It is a fable of Plato’s, in his Banquet. See 
Introduction, p. xlvi. 

3. 2. 93 ff. These are the four causes, as given by Aris- 
totle: the efficient cause, the force, instrument, or agency 
by which a thing is produced; the formal cause, or ‘simply 
the form or essence of the thing caused: as when they 
say, Four equal Angles and four equal Sides are the Cause 
of a Square Figure’ (Hobbes); the material cause, the ele- 
ments or matter from which it is produced; the final cause, 
the purpose or end for which it is produced. Cf. Aristotle, 
MaA, 33.5. 238.4; Phys. 2. 3. 

There is a reference to the formal cause in The Masque 
of Blackness (Wks. 7. 11). ; 

3. 2. 108 Cf. Love’s Welcome at Bolsover (Wks. 8. 138): 


The king and queen’s court, which is circular 
And perfect. 
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The circle has long been used in the church to symbolize 
the perfect and eternal nature of the deity. 

3. 2. 116 I’tifh a naughty practifh. Gifford, following 
Whalley, reads this as ‘ Ay, ‘tish,’ etc., but it seems to me 
probable that it should be considered merely as a corruption 
of Jt is. 

3. 2.118 Queene at Armes. This phrase is formed by 
Jonson on the analogy of King at Arms, which is the title 
given to the head of the Heralds College, or College of 
Arms, a royal corporation instituted in the reign of Richard II 
to exercise jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now record- 
ing proved pedigrees and eure armorial bearings. 

3. 2. 127 Giue me a banquet o’ fenfe, like that of Ovid. 
Cf. The Fall of Mortimer (Wks. 6. 297 ff.) : 


Thou art a banquet unto all my senses: 

Thy form doth feast mine eye, thy voice mine ear, 
Thy breath my smell, thy every kiss my taste, 
And softness of thy skin, my very touch, 

As if I felt it ductile through my blood. 


These passages express the substance of a poem by 
Chapman, which was printed, with several others, with the 
following title-page: ‘Ouia’s Banquet of Sence. A Coronet 
for his Mistresse Philosophie, and his amorous Zodtacke. 
With a translation of a Latine coppie, written by a Fryer, 
Anno Dom. 1400. Quis leget heec? Nemo Hercule Nemo, 
vel duo vel nemo: Persius. At London, Printed by I: R. 
for Richard Smith. Anno Dom. 1595.’ 

Chapman supplies the following argument for the Bees 
of Sense: 

‘Oud, newly enamoured of Julia, daughter to Octavius 
Augustus Caesar, after by him called Norinna, secretly con- 
veyed himself into a garden of the Emperor's court, in an 
arbour whereof Corinna was bathing, playing upon her lute, 
and singing ; which Ovid overhearing was exceedingly pleased 

with the sweetness of her voice, and to himself 
Auditus uttered the comfort he conceived in his sense of 
Hearing. 
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Then the odours she used in her bath breathing 
Olfactus a rich savour, he expressed the joy he felt in his 
sense of Smelling. 
Thus growing more deeply enamoured, in great 
contentment with himself, he ventures to see her 
Visus in the pride of her nakedness; which doing by 
stealth, he discovered the comfort he conceived in 
Seeing, and the glory of her beauty. 
Not yet satisfied, he useth all his art to make 
known his being there without her offence; or, 
Gustus being necessarily. offended, to appease her, which 
done, he entreats a kiss, to serve for satisfaction of 
his Taste, which he obtains. 
Then proceeds he to entreaty for the fifth sense, 
and there is interrupted.’ 
Jonson did not make a direct borrowing from this poem 
of Chapman’s, but his lines are strongly reminiscent of the 
following in the Banquet of Sense: 


Tactus 


Her moving towards him made Ovid’s eye 
Believe the firmament was coming down 

To take him quick to immortality, 

And that th’Ambrosian kiss set on the crown; 
She spake in kissing, and her breath infused 
Restoring syrup to his taste, in swoon: 

And he imagined Hebe’s hands had bruised 
A banquet of the gods into his sense, 

Which fill’d him with this furious influence. 


3. 2. 137 ciuill, and domeltick deedes. We should now 
use the words public and private. 

3. 2. 158 better quarter. Shakespeare uses quarter in 
the sense of ‘order’ in King John 5. 5. 20: 


Well: keep good quarter, and good care to-night. 


3. 2. 167 Beneuolence breeds friendfhip, friendfhip loue. 
Cunningham gives Coleridge’s remark on this passage: 
‘Jonson has elsewhere proceeded thus far; but the part most 
difficult and delicate, yet, perhaps, not the least capable of 
being both morally and poetically treated, is the union itself, 
and what, even in this life, it can be.’ 
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3. 2. 169 degenerous appetite. ‘The word sounds as if 
altogether obsolete, but it is in Samuel Johnson, and he 
quotes Dryden and king Charles among his authorities.’—C. 

3. 2. 170 The termination -ion is pronounced as two syl- 
lables. Cf. Abbott, § 479. 

3. 2. 174 Philofophers [tone. This summum bonum of 
the alchemists had a prominent place in Jonson’s earlier play. 
For a discussion of the supposed characteristics and virtues 
of the philosopher’s stone, see Hathaway’s edition of The 
Alchemist, p. 23. 

3. 2. 175 Whalley adopted the reading, ‘through my 
every vein,’ remarking by way of explanation: ‘The word 
my occurring in the next line, it was easy for the compositor 
of the press to leave it out in the preceding one.’ Through 
must be prolonged, or every pronounced as a trisyllable, in 
order to scan the line as it stands. 

3. 2. 178 And all he fpeakes, it is proiection! Cunning- 
ham remarks: ‘ This is indeed carrying out the idea of Lovel’s 
tongue being tipt with the philosopher’s stone.’ Cf. Alchem. 
(Wks. 4. 49): 

The red ferment 


Has done his office; three hours hence prepare you 
Too see projection. 


3. 2. 201 Dixi. Whalley says, ‘The usual expression when 
the advocate had finished his harangue.’ But it was collo- 
quial as well: it was used by Terence, Phorm. 2. 3.90; 92, 
in such a way; and we find the chief beggar saying ‘ Dixi' 
at the close of his speech, in Dekker’s Bel-man of London 
(Non-dram. Wks. 3. 90). 

3. 2. 206-7 Cf. Sad Shepherd (Wks. 6. 250): 


The truest lovers are least fortunate: 

Look all their lives and legends, what they call 
The lovers’ scriptures, Heliodores or Tatii, 
Longi, Eustathii, Prodomi, you'll find it! 


‘Heliodorus was bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, and author 
of the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, a romance in 
Greek, and the parent of a countless family. Achilles Tatius 
is known as the writer of the Loves of Chitipho and Leucippe, 
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an imitation of the former, not altogether without merit, 
though far inferior to it. The Master of the Sentences 
(mentioned in the next line) is Peter Lombard, scholar of 
the celebrated Abelard, and once little less celebrated him- 
self for a work called Four Books of Sentences, containing 
the very essence of Theology, etc. D’Urfé was a volumin- 
ous pastoral and amatory writer; but is, or rather was, 
better known as the author of the “ Divine Astrea.” Honore 
d’Urfé was born at Marseilles about the middle of the 416th 
century. He was of a noble family and seems to have been 
intended for the church. A marriage, unfortunate in all its 
circumstances, drove him into retirement, where he found 
leisure, and what was less to be expected, inclination, to 
compose his Astrée. This pastoral romance, in five huge 
volumes, which once formed the delight of our grand- 
mothers, and which bears a remote or allegorical allusion 
to the gallantries of the court of Hen. IV, is now never 
heard of, and would, in fact, exhaust the patience and 
weare the curiosity of the most ardent and indefatigable 
devourer of novels, at a watering-place or a boarding-school. 
D’Urfé died in 1625.’—G. 

For an account of these early writers of romance, see 
Warren, History of the Novel Previous to the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 57-81. The Greek tales are accessible in ‘The 
Greek Romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius, 
Translated by Rev. Rowland Smith, London, 1882.’ 

Sidney’s Arcadia naturally entitled him to a place among 
‘Love’s Fathers.’ Jonson alludes to Sidney’s work in Every 
Man Out (Wks. 2. 68): ‘she does observe as pure a phrase, 
and use as choice figures in her ordinary conferences, as 
any be in the Arcadia. Cf. also the name Argalus, used 
by Quarlous in Bart. Fair. (Wks. 4. 451). 

3. 2. 218 The termination -ion is here to be pronounced 
as two syllables. 

3. 2. 218 To make this a line of five feet, it is necessary 
to restore the elision in reconcil’d. 

3. 2. 219 Goe on proceffion. ‘It was a general Custom 
formerly, and is still observed in some Country Parishes, 
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to go round the Bounds and Limits of the Parish, on one 
of the three Days before Holy Thursday, or the Feast of 
our LORD’S Ascension; when the Minister, accompany’d 
with his Church-Wardens and Parishioners, were wont to 
depricate the Vengeance of God, beg a Blessing on the 
Fruits of the Earth, and preserve the Rights and Properties 
of their Parish’—Brand, Pop. Antiqg., p. 292. To go on 
procession was the regular term for the celebration of this 
ceremony of the church. Cf. Jord, p. 299: ‘Dutch call it 
Cruys Week, i. e. Cross Week, and so it is called in some 
Parts of England, because of old (as still among Roman 
Catholics) when the Priests went on Procession this Week, 
the Cross was carried before them.’ 

3. 2. 222 vow a Waxe-candle. Jonson seems to have in 
mind the celebration of Candlemas Day, of which we find 
the following account in Brand, p. 244: ‘It is generally a 
Day of Festivity, and more than ordinary Observation among 
Women, and is therefore called the Wives Feast-Day. The 
Feasting seems to be observed in Honour of the Virgin 
Mary; for as on the Day of a Woman’s being church'd, 
there is no common Entertainment, so it seems, that this 
Feasting was begun in the Times of Popery, by Way of 
Compliment to the Churching-Day of the Virgin Mary. Pope 
Sergius, says Becon /sic/ in his Reliques of Rome, Fol. 164, 
commaunded, that all the People shuld go on Procession upon 
Candlemasse Lay, and carry Candels about with them, bren- 
ning in their Hands, in the Year of our Lord 684... . So 
that now this Feast is solemnly hallowed thorowe all Christen- 
dome. And every Christian Man and Woman of covenable 
Age, is bound to come to Church, and offer up their Candles, 
as though they were bodily with our Lady, hopying for this 
Reverence and Worship that they do to our Ladye to have 
a great Reward in Heaven, etc.’ This rite is said to have 
come into the church through the Christianizing of a similar 
one in honor of the Roman Fedrua. 

3. 2. 223 As large as the Towne May-pole is. ‘As tall 
as a Maypole’ is to be found among Ray’s proverbial similes. 
Stubbes tells of the people young and old spending the night 
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in the woods and fields, returning in the morning with 
‘birch & branches of trees, to deck their assemblies withall.’ 
‘But the cheifest iewel they bring from thence is their May- 
pole, which they bring home with great veneration, as thus. 
They haue twentie or fortie yoke of Oxen, euery Oxe hau- 
ing a sweet nose-gay of flouers placed on the tip of his 
hornes; and these Oxen drawe home this May-pole (this 
stinking Ydol, rather) which is couered all ouer with floures 
and hearbs, bound round about with strings from the top 
to the bottome, and sometime painted with variable colours, 
with two or three hundred men, women and children, follow- 
ing it with great deuotion. And thus beeing reared vp 
with handkercheefs and flags houering on the top, they straw 
the ground rounde about, binde green boughes about it, 
set vp sommer haules, bowers, and arbors hard by it; And 
then fall they to daunce about it, like as the heathen people 
did at the dedication of the Idols, whereof this is a perfect 
pattern, or rather the thing it self.’— Axat. of Abuses, p. 149. 

Stubbes’ objection to these May-day festivities lay in the 
great license that marked the night spent in the open. Ob- 
jection is made to the festival in Brand’s work (p. 285), not 
only on account of its superstitious origin, but ‘ because also 
much Wickedness and Debauchery are committed that Night, 
to the Scandle of whole Families, and the Dishonour of 
Religion.’ 

Maypoles had their ups and downs, being forbidden by 
the Parliamentarians in 1644, but restored again with uni- 
versal acclamations when Charles II ascended the throne. 
By the end of the 17th century the May-day games had 
entirely disappeared. For references to this popular pastime, 
see Stow’s Survey, p. 38, and Knight’s London 1. 174. 

3. 2. 228 would kiffe the rufhes. Lady Frampul was ex- 
pressing the deepest devotion in making such an offer, judging 
from a letter which Erasmus wrote on the sanitary con- 
ditions of England: ‘I often wonder, and not without con- 
cern, whence it comes to pass, that England for so many 
years hath been continually afflicted with pestilence, and 
above all, with the sweating sickness, which seems in a 
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manner peculiar to that country. ... They glaze a great 
part of the sides with small panes, designed to admit the 
light and exclude the wind; but these windows are full of 
chinks, through which enters a percolated air, which stag- 
nating in the room, is more noxious than the wind. As to 
the floors, they are usually made of clay, covered with 
rushes that grew in fens, which are so slightly removed now 
and then, that the lower part remains sometimes for twenty 
years together, and in it a collection of spittle, vomit, urine 
of dogs and men, beer, scraps of fish, and other filthiness 
not to be named. Hence, upon change of weather, a vapour 
is exhaled very pernicious, in my opinion, to the human 
body.’—A translation of Erasmus Rot. Francisco, Cardinals 
Eboracensis Medico, Epistola ccccxxxii, Op. 3. 1815 (Leyden, 
1703) quoted by John Francis, in Annals and Anecdotes of 
Life Assurance, p. 5. 

For other references to rushes in Jonson’s plays, cf. Cynth. 
Rev. (Wks. 2. 256); Every Man Out (Wks. 2. 119). 

3. 2. 231 fomewhat [trooke in yeares. Cf. Rich. ZI, 1. 
iL, GPAs 

The king 


Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well struck in years. 


3. 2. 233 the other couet. This form other was commonly 
employed in Jonson’s time in various plural constructions 
where modern usage requires others. Cf. Mids. N. 4. 1. 69; 
Meas. 4. 4. 2; Com. Err. 4. 8. 5; etc. 

3. 2. 234 I could begin to be in loue with him. ‘I. e. 
with Lovel; she had been speaking before, of the host. All 
this is aside.’—G. I believe that Gifford is wrong here. 
Who is ‘this reuerend Gentleman?’ Surely not the Host. 
When one considers that Lovel had the charge of young 
Beaufort, and had been a companion of his father (see 1. 6. 
118 ff.), he realizes that Lady Frampul could not have been 
far wrong, from her point of view, in characterizing Lovel 
as ‘somewhat strooke in yeares.’ 

8,72. 237; Moft Socratick Lady! 

Or, if you will Ironick! ‘He [Socrates] put the pre- 
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tentious to shame by the practice of Socratic irony, which 
consisted in sincerely acknowledging his own defective 
knowledge and professing his earnest desire to learn, while 
courteously admitting the pretentions of the person inter- 
rogated, and in persisting in this attitude until examination 
made it appear bitter sarcasm.’—NVED. 

3. 2. 254 She did her kind. Cf. Ant. 5. 2. 264: ‘You 
must think this, look you, that the worm will do its kind.’ 
Cf. also The Masque of Queens (Wks. 7. 125). 

3. 2. 257 I feele a grudging! Cf. Prol. 19. 

3. 2. 262 both the Indies. Lovel could not have chosen 
better words to convey his idea of untold treasure, at that 
time when the mention of the Judies was sufficient to call 
up in the minds of his listeners a picture of a fairyland of 
wealth. Cf. Dekker, Non-dram. Wks. 3. 28: 


Had all the Peebles in the world bin cut 
Into Rich Diamonds, and both Indies put 
Into Two Hils of Siluer. 


3. 2. 270 as you had back’d 
The Mufes Horfe! or got Bellerophons armes! An 
allusion to the story of Bellerophon’s getting possession of 
Pegasus in order to make war against the Chimera. Homer 
mentions Bellerophon, //, 6.179, but the horse is first intro- 
duced by Hesiod, Theog. 278 ff. It is considerably later 
(Strabo, ed. Siebenkees, 8. 268; Pausanias 2. 31. 12 and 9. 
31. 8) that we learn that Pegasus beat the rock with his 
hoof, and the water rushed forth to form Hippocrene, the 
spring of the Muses. This was the extent to which the an- 
cients connected Pegasus with the Muses; the present idea 
of Pegasus as the Muses’ horse is a modern growth. 
3. 2. 274 A very bona-Roba. Cf. Alchem. (Wks. 4. 84): 


Drug. Sir, there is lodged hard by me 
A rich young widdow— 
Face. Good! a bona roba? 


The expression occurs also in Every Man Out (Wks. 2. 166). 
3. 2. 276-8 If these last lines are supposed to be in metre, 
it is certainly of a most rough and halting kind. By extreme 
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violence they may be forced with in the limits of five feet, 
but it is a very unnatural reading which is the result of such 
an attempt. 


Actvay 


4.1. 8 Good Iug, a caft o’thy name. There seems to 
have been no difference in the offices of drawer and tapster, 
unless it was that one had charge of the wines, and the 
other of ale, etc. It was Peirce who served ‘Iuno’s milke 
that died the Lilies’ to the colonel and his associates, while 
here it is Jug whose services are demanded. 

4. 1. 4 By, and by. ‘Straightway,’ ‘immediately.’ Cf. 
Anone 3. 1. 17, note. 

4. 1. 7 Shee’ll finde your gage, your circle, your capa- 
city. The particular significance of these words of Barnaby’s 
will be better understood if one takes into account the fact 
that they are addressed to Jordan. From this and other 
passages we may gather that Pinnacia is an especially large 
woman. Cf. 4. 3. 23. 

4.1. 8 How do’s old Staggers the Smith? and Tree, 
the Sadler? As Jonson points out in the Persons of the 
Play, these characters are ‘only talk’d on.’ 

4. 1. 9 peny-club. ‘An organization for admission to 
which the charge is a penny’ is the definition given by 
NED. with this reference. I have been unable to find further 
information on the subject. 

And th’old catch too, 

Of whoop Barnaby. ‘In the Gipsies Metamorphosed, 
vol. vii, p. 388, a wench laments that she has lost her Prac- 
tice of Piety, and the “ballad of Whoop Barnaby.” It seems 
also to have been a dance tune, for in the next generation 
Charles Cotton has a couplet in that piece of perverted in- 
genuity, his Virgil Travestie: 

Bounce, cries the port hole; out they fly, 
And make the world dance Barnaby.’ 
—Cunningham. 


4. 1. 10 Doe they fing at me? See 4. 2. 28, note. 
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4, 1.11 in the parlour. MED. has a definition for parlour, 
‘A room in an inn more private than the tap-room, where 
people may converse apart,’ but its first illustration of this 
use is dated 1870. Such a definition seems to suit the pre- 
sent instance very well, and I have not seen one which is 
better. 

4. 1.15 High-gate. ‘A north-west suburb of London, lies 
in the county of Middlesex, four and one half miles north- 
north-west of St. Paul’s. Standing on a range of hills up- 
wards of 400 feet above the sea level, it is noted for the 
healthiness of the site. It is said to take its name from the 
toll-gate erected by the Bishop of London in the 14th cen- 
tury, when the Great North Road was formed through his 
park; but more probably the word “ gate,” as in other local 
names, itself signifies “street.” ’—Cassell’s Gazetteer of Gt. 
Britain and Ireland. 

4. 14. 17 made me driue bare-headed. In a note to The 
Devil is an Ass (Wks. 5. 55), where the words occur, 


and your coachman bald, 
Because he shall be bare enough, 


Gifford says: ‘It appears: from innumerable passages in our 
old plays, that it was then considered as a particular mark 
of state and grandeur for the coachman to be uncovered.’ 
For some of these ‘innumerable passages,’ see Staple of 
News (Wks. 5. 232); Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 36); Tale of 
a Tub (Wks. 6. 217, 222); Massinger, City Madam (Wks. 
p. 334). 

4. 1. 23 And peticote. ‘Than haue they Petticots of the 
best cloth that can be bought, and of the fairest dye that 
can be made. And sometimes they are not of cloth neither, 
for that is thought to base, but of scarlet, grograin, taffatie, 
silk, and suche like, fringed about the skirts: with silk fringe 
of chaungable coloure. But which is more vayn, of what- 
soeuer their petticots be, yet must they haue kyrtles (for so 
they call them), eyther of silk, veluet, grograin, taffatie, saten, 
or scarlet, bordered with gards, lace, fringe, and I cannot 
tell what besydes.’—Stubbes, p. 74. 

R 
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4. 1. 24 You’ are a notable peerer, an old Rabbi, 

At a fmocks-hem. Jonson’s meaning is made plain by 
Halliwell’s quotations in illustration of smell-smock: ‘“ Mu- 
herarius, one given to love women, a smellsmocke.” No- 
menclator, 1585, p. 528. “ Brigaille, a noteable smel-smocke, 
or mutton mungar, a cunning solicitor of a wench.” Cot- 
grave. 


This theame of smocke is very large and wide, 

And might (in verse) be further amplifide: 

But I thinke best a speedy end to make, 

Lest for a smel-smocke some should me mistake. 
—Taylor’s Workes, 1630, 11. 167.’ 


Busy, in Bartholomew Fair, is given the title of ‘Rabbi’ 
because of his constant use of Biblical language and figures. 
I have been unable to discover that Jonson had any partic- 
ular allusion in mind when he used the word in the present 
instance. 

4. 1. 28 to port her, vp, and downe. Cf. Mag. Lady 
(Wks. 6. 22): 


Lady L. Her love and zeal transport her. 
Com. 1 am glad 
That anything could port her hence. 


4. 2. 3 Aduance three iordans. ‘To move, put, or push 
forward’ is the best definition VED. offers for advance in a 
transitive sense. Is this a nonce-use of Jonson’s ? 

The origin of the word jordan is uncertain. ‘The sug- 
gestion has been made that Jordan is short for Jordan-bottle, 
and meant orig. a bottle of water brought from the Jordan 
by crusaders or pilgrims; that it was thence transferred to 
“a pot or vessel used by physicians and alchemists,’ and 
thence to the chamber utensil. But the earlier steps of this 
conjecture app. rest upon nothing but the later form of the 
word (which may actually be a corruption of something 
else) and the external probabilities of such an origin. It is 
remarkable that, though the early accentuation and spellings 
indicate a French origin, no trace of the word has been 
found in Old French; nor does the med. L. Jurdanus appear 
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to be known outside England. The River Jordan is in L. 
Jordinés, a word necessarily familiar to the author of Promp. 
Parv. and other glossarists, who used not this, but jurdanus 
for the “jurdan.”’—NED. 

4, 2. 4 I do not like your Burlt, Bird; He is fawcy: 

Some Shop-keeper he was? Cf. Romeo, 2. 4.153: ‘I pray 
your sir, what saucy merchant was this ...?’ ‘Mr. Steevens 
has justly observed that the term merchant was anciently 
used in contradistinction to gentleman. Whetstone, in his 
Mtrour for majestrates of cyties, 1584, 4to, speaking of the 
usurious practices of the citizens of London who attended 
the gaming-houses for the purpose of supplying the gentle- 
men players with money, has the following remark: “The 
extremity of these mens dealings hath beene and is so cruell 
as there is a natural malice generally impressed in the hearts 
of the gentlemen of England towards the citizens of London, 
insomuch as if they odiously name a man, they foorthwith 
call him, a trimme merchaunt. In like despight the citizen 
calleth every rascall a joly gentleman. And truly this mortall 
envie betweene these two woorthie estates, was first engendred 
of the cruell usage of covetous merchaunts in hard bargaines 
gotten of gentlemen, and nourished with malitious words 
and revenges taken of both parties.”’—Jilust. of Shakes., 
p. 429. That citizens of the swaggering type of Bat Burst 
were particularly disliked is well illustrated in the Diuels 
Last Will and Testament: ‘Item. My will is, that if any 
Roaring Boy (springing from my Race) happen to be Stabd, 
swaggering, or swearing three-pil’d oathes in a Tauerne... 
let him be fetched hither (in my owne Name) because heere 
he shall be both lookt too, and prouided for.’—Dekker, Non- 
dram. Wks, 3. 354. 

4, 2.6 A broke-wing’d Shop-keeper. Dekker gives this 
definition: ‘A Bankrout, that is to say, a Banker-out: A Cit- 
izen that deales in mony, or had mony in Banke, or in 
stocke, He is out (when he Breakes:) But me thinkes hee 
is rather Jn. 1 sée no reason we should say, he breakes, 
there is more reason to cry out, He makes all whole, or hee 
makes vp his mouth (as you haue done with my plums) or 
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he gets the diuell and all.—Non-dram. Wks. 3. 376. Bank- 
ruptcy was one of the crying evils of the age, as may be 
judged by the amount Dekker has left us concerning it. In 
his attack on the ‘Seuen deadly Sinnes’ of London, Politick 
Bankruptisme is placed first. He describes at length the 
tricks of merchants and tradesmen who ‘grow rich by break- 
ing.’ Comparing the usurer with the brankrupt, he says: 
‘The Vsurer puts out a hundred poiid to bréede, and lets 
it run in a good pasture (thats to say, in the lands that are 
mortgag’d for it) till it grow great with Foale, and bring 
forth ten pound more. But the Politick Bankrupt playes 
the Alchimist, and hauing taken a hundred pound to mul- 
tiply it, he kéepes a puffing and a blowing, as if he would 
fetch the Philosophers stone out of it, yet melts your hundred 
pound so long in his Cruszbles, till at length he either melt 
it cleane away, or (at the least) makes him that lends it 
thinke good, if euery hundred bring him home fiue, with 
Principall and Interest.’ — Non-dram. Wks. 2. 28. Cf. also 
The Bankrouts’ Banquet, Non-dram. Wks. 3. 369 ff. 

4. 2.7 Father and warrant are te be pronounced as mono- 
syllables in scanning this line. Cf. Abbott, §§ 463, 465. 

4, 2. 8 Some foundling in a [tall, or the Church porch. 
In Grose’s Lexicon Balatronicum, stall-whimper is given as 
a cant term for a bastard. I imagine we have a clue to 
the meaning of Tipto’s reference to the ‘Church porch’ 
when Burne writes: ‘It would, no Question, be better if 
there were fewer FPath-ways through Church-Yards than 
there are, both as it would prevent several Abuses com- 
mitted in them, and also cause the Ashes of the Dead 
to be in greater Quiet, and more undisturbed Peace.’— 
Brand, Pop. Antiq., p. 83. In his observations on_ this 
chapter, Brand remarks: ‘With great Decency and Pro- 
priety, the Church-yards here are now all inclosed; They 
are no longer the Receptacles of Filth, or Haunts of nightly 
Lewdness.’ 

4, 2.9 Brought vp it’he Hofpitall. ‘Christ’s hospital, in 
New-gate market, of a new foundation in the Grey Fryers 
Church by King Henry VIII: poor fatherless children be there 
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brought up and nourished at the charges of the citizens.’— 
Stow, p. 184. Cf Every Man In (Wks. 1. 39): 


I took him of a child up at my door, 
And christen’d him, gave him mine own name, Thomas ; 
Since bred him at the hospital. 


Gifford quotes from The Widow (B. & Fl., Wks. 4. 329), 
by Jonson, Middleton, and Massinger: 


I ha’ no charge at all, no child of mine own, 
But two J got once of a scouring-woman, 
And they’re both well provided for, they’re i’ th’ Hospital. 


4, 2.14 or {tarts Alderman. Cunningham remarks that 
‘Jonson takes pleasure in girding at the citizens, by whom 
he conceived himself to have been injuriously treated.’ Cf. 
Staple of News (Wks. 5. 246): 


Tat. He has rich ingredients in him, I warrant you, if 
they were extracted; a true receipt to make an alderman, 
an he were well wrought upon, according to art. 

Expect. 1 would fain see an alderman in chimia, that 
is, a treatise of aldermanity truly written! 

Can. To shew how much it differs from urbanity. 

Mirth. Ay, or humanity. 


The office of alderman was the goal of ambition for a 
citizen who had amassed a fortune as a shopkeeper. In 
Earle’s description of this character, his ponderous form, 
heavy wit, and pretentious garb are emphasized. Cf. Char- 
acter Writings, pp. 164, 208. 

4, 2. 13 Colonel is here a trisyllable. 

4. 2.15 ten mile out a towne. For instance, as far as 
Barnet, which, however, is given in the guide-books of the 
present day as eleven miles from London. Cf. 4. 3. 104: 
‘though he run ten mile for’t.’ 

4, 2.16 the wapen-take. ‘This term seems to have been 
originally applied to the armed assemblies of freemen; and 
there is possibly an allusion to a practice of taking up or 
“touching” the arms. Wapentake is still a territorical di- 
vision in Yorkshire..—-CD. Jonson speaks of ‘the widow's 
hundred’ in Bartholomew Fair (Wks. 4. 417). 
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4, 2. 23 giue fecurity to pledge me. There is an inter- 
esting account of this custom given by Brand, p. 377: ‘Mr. 
Strutt confirms the former Opinion in the following Words: 
“The old Manner of Pledging each other when they drank 
was thus: The Person who was going to drink, asked any 
one of the Company that sat next him, whether he would 
pledge him, on which he answering that he would, held up 
his Knife or Sword, to guard him whilst he drank (for while 
a Man is drinking he necessarily is in an unguarded Posture, 
exposed to the treacherous Stroke of some hidden or secret 
Enemy).” 

‘This Custom as it is said, first took rise from the Death 
of young King Edward, (called the Martyr) Son to Edgar, 
who was by Contrivance of Elfrida, his Step-Mother, trait- 
erously stabbed in the Back as he was drinking. 

‘Mr. Strutt’s Authority here is William of Malmsbury, and 
he observes from the Delineation he gives, (and it must be 
observed that his Plates, being Copies from antient illuminated 
Manuscripts, are of unquestionable Authority) that it seems 
perfectly well to agree with the reported Custom; the middle 
Figure is addressing himself to his Companion, who (seems 
to) tell him that he pledges him, holding up his Knife in 
Token of his readiness to assist and protect him. Vol. (st. 
p. 49, of Manners and Customs, Anglo-Saxon Aéra.’ 

4, 2. 24 ff. Cf. Surly in The Alchemist, for a Spaniard 
made fun of. Spanish influence was strong at the court of 
James, but the people did not forget the Armada. Dame 
Pliant echoes a general sentiment when she says: 


Truly I shall never brook a Spaniard. 

Never since eighty-eight could I abide them, 

And that was some three year afore I was born, in truth. 

4. 2. 28 Spill it at me? ‘This vapour of a drunken bully, 
is set down by the commentators as a smeer at Shakspeare. 
That Shakspeare meant to raise a laugh at the practice of 
biting the thumb as an incitement to quarrel (which is noticed 
by many of our old writers) is clear; but who, that is not 
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warped with prejudice can see any propensity to “ ridicule ” 
the incident here. One drunkard flings his glass in the face 
of another, and when questioned whether the insult was 
designed, professes that it was, and that he is indifferent as 
to the consequences. In Romeo and Juliet, the dialogue is 
purely comic; in this place it is serious. As well might 
the critics maintain that, when Barnaby in the preceding 
page says, “Do they sing at me?” he intended a burlesque 
upon the same passage. “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 
and others, besides Shakspeare, had undoubtedly eyes and 
ears for the fantastic and apish humours of the times. 
Whalley, whose copy of this play is full of errors, reads 
above, “I reck not, but I sp:// it:” and Steevens and Malone 
gladly follow him, as the corruption is in favour of the 
imaginary allusion to Shakspeare.’—G. 

4, 2.30 Pilchers. ‘So he calls the serjeants of the Counter, 
either from the glossy everlasting, or leather coats, which 
they usually wore. Pilches or Pilchers are skins, (from 
pellis,) and, in a more general sense, coverings of fur, 
wollen, etc. Shakspeare uses the word for the sheath of 
a sword [in contempt: Rom. and Jul. 3. 1. 84.]; and his 
contemporaries for that “most sweet robe of durance, 
a buff jerkin.” Nash speaks of a carman in a leather pilche ; 
and Decker twits Jonson more than once with wearing it: 
“Thou hast forgot how thou ambled’st in a leather pilche by 
a play-waggon, and took’st mad Jeronimo’s part to get ser- 
vice amongst the mimicks.”’—G. Gifford goes on in rage 
to refute Steevens’ conclusion that Ben Jonson acted Hier- 
onimo in the Spanish Tragedy, as if such a course would 
have left a stain on the poet’s fair name. The note is to 
Poetaster (Wks. 2. 421). 

4, 2. 34 Name the ingredients. Evidently one of the 
chief constituents of the Spaniard is omitted. Cf. Nashe, 
Pierce Penilesse (Wks. 2. 37): ‘But properly Pride is the 
disease of the Spaniard, who is born a Bragart in his 
mothers womb: for, if he be but 17 yeers old, and hath 
come to the place where a Field was fought, (though halfe 
a yeare before) he then talks like one of the Giants that 
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made warre against Heauen, and stands vppon his honor, 
as much as if he were one of Augustus Souldiers, of whom 
he first instituted the order of Heralds: and let a man sooth 
him in this vaine of kilcowe vanitie, you may commaund 
his hart out of his belly, to make you a rasher on the 
coales, if you will next your heart.’ 

4, 2. 37-8 Cf. Witts Recreations, Epig. 623: 

He wears a hoop-ring on his thumb; he has 
Of gravidad a dose, full in his face. 

These lines are quoted by Nares: they are not included 
in the reprint of Witts Recreations bound in with Facetie. 

4, 2. 43 Hee’ll borrow money on the [troke of his 
beard! Cf. Dekker, 2 Honest Whore 3. 2 (Mermaid p. 234): 
‘If any man would ha’ lent but half a ducat on his beard, 
the hair of it had stuffed a pair of breeches by this time.’ 

4, 2. 45 Ruffe about his necke. ‘This is best illustrated 
by an extract of a letter written about this time from 
Madrid by Howell. “His Gravity is much lessened since 
the late proclamation came out against Ruffs, and the King 
shewed himself the first example, they were come to that 
height of excess herein that twenty shillings were used to 
be paid for the starching of a Ruff! And some, tho’ perhaps 
he had never a shirt to his back, yet he would have a toting 
huge swelling Ruff about his neck.” p. 164..—C. Cf. also 
2. 5. 62, note. 

4, 2. 53 Lett’s lay her a boord. This figurative com- 
parison of a woman to a ship was common in dramatists 
other than Jonson. Cf. Merry Wives 2. 1. 90 ff: 

Mrs. Page.... for, sure, unless he know some strain in 
me, that I know not myself, he would never have boarded 
me in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. ‘Boarding,’ call you it? I'll be sure to 
keep him above deck. 

Mrs. Page. So will I: if he come under my hatches, 
Tll never to sea again. 

Dekker uses the same nautical term: ‘Perhaps shee is so 
pollitick, that none shalbe noted to board her: if so, then 
she sailes vp6 these points of the cOpasse: so soone as euer 
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she is rig’d, and al her furniture on, forth she launcheth 
into those streetes that are most frequéted.’—Von-dram. Wks. 
3. 269. 

Among the numerous instances of the use of this figure 
may be cited B.& Fl, Woman’s Pr. 2. 6; Dekker, Wks. 
4. 162, 172; 3. 67, 77, 78; Staple of News (Wks. 5. 210); 
Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 386); Dev. is Ass (Wks. 5. 28). 

The dictionaries attempt no explanation of the metaphor. 
Johnson (ed. Dev. ts Ass, p. 152) suggests that it may be 
merely a borrowing from classical usage. The figure is 
directly connected with Pinnacia’s name, 4. 3. 90, 91. 

4. 2. 56 And you were Flemings. As early as the reign 
of Edward I, Dutch weavers had been imported into 
England (see Howes, p. 870 a), and in the year 1563 great 
numbers of Netherlanders with their wives and children 
fled into England, owing to the civil dissension in Flanders 
(Howes, p. 868 a). In general, they seem to have been 
little esteemed. Occasional references are to be found in 
Entick’s Survey to popular objection to the increase of 
foreigners in London. In 1580 a census showed 6462 for- 
eigners, of whom 2302 were Dutch. 

Spamards at the end of this line is to be pronounced as 
a trisyllable. 

4, 2. 57 haue beene at Seuil. It may not be altogether 
out of place to call attention to the pun on czuz// in line 55. 

4.2.59 He is my Protection. This word is used a number 
of times in this play in a special sense. Cf. 3. 1. 186; 4. 
2. 84; 4. 3. 38, 39. We should naturally expect to find 
protector in these places, and just what the significance of 
protection is, 1 have been unable to discover. The word is 
perhaps used in somewhat the same sense in B. & FI.’s 
Philaster, 4. 1: ‘As I live, she has got her a goodly 
protection, and a gracious; and may use her body dis- 
cretely, for her health’s sake, once a week, excepting Lent 
and Dog-days.’ 

4, 2. 65-6 It would be more apparent that these lines 
represent Huffle’s maudlin singing, if they were arranged as 
follows : 


/ 
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A Lady gay, gay, 
For she is a Lady gay, gay, gay, 
For she’s a Lady gay. 


It seems probable that this is the refrain of some ballad. 
The phrases ‘that lady gay,’ ‘my lady gay,’ and ‘the lady 
gay’ occur in Bishop Percy’s collections of ballads. Puppy, 
in The Magnetic Lady (Wks. 6. 174), says: 


No, lady gay, you shall not zay 

That your Val. Puppy, was so unlucky, 
In speech to fail, as to name a tail, 

Be as may be, ’vore a fair lady. 


4, 2. 68 You are a Gentleman, o’the firft head. As the 
definition in the Glossary shows, the phrase was first used 
in connection with the budding antlers of the deer, and 
then of persons as they revealed characteristics of pride and 
offishness in newly acquired dignities. Cf. Holland, Plut- 
arch’s Mor. 439: ‘Reproaching him ... that he was a new 
upstart, and a gentleman of the first head.’ The same 
thing is meant when Face says of Subtle, ‘Hang him, proud 
stag, with his broad velvet head!’—Alchem. (Wks. 4. 28). 
Cf. Every Man Out (Wks. 2. 93); Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 35, 66). 

4.2.74 Then hodge fings Sampfon. The song mentioned 
is to be found in Evans’ Old Ballads (1810) 1. 283, with 
the following title: ‘A most excellent and famous Ditty of 
Sampson, judge of Israel, how hee Wedded a Philistine’s 
Daughter, who at length forsooke him: also how he slew 
a Lyon, and propounded a Riddle, and after how hee was 
falsely betrayed by Dalila, and of his death.’ [Black Letter, 
for the Assignes of T. Symcocke.] The British Museum 
catalogue conjectures the date to be 1625. 

Since there are twenty-one stanzas in the ballad, and 
those of no particular importance or interest, I quote but 
the first two to shew its nature: 


When Samson was a tall young man, 
His power and strength encreased then, 
And in the host and tribe of Dan, 

The Lord did bless him still. 
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It chanced so upon a day, 
As he was walking on his way, 
He saw a maiden fresh and gay 
In Timnath. 


With whom he fell so sore in love, 
That he his fancy could not move, 
His parents therefore he did prove, 
And craved their good wills: 
In have found out a wife, quoth he, 
I pray you, father, give her me, 
Though she a stranger’s daughter’ be 
I pass not. 


4, 2. 80 Dekker (Knt’s Conjur. 36) speaks of ‘euery man 
being armed with his sheeres and pressing iron, which he 
call’s there his goose.’ Cf. Macbeth 2. 3.17. The tailor’s 
iron took its name from the resemblance its crooked handle 
had to the neck of a goose. 

It is difficult to get this line within the bounds of five 
feet, but perhaps a rapid reading, which practically elides 
the a of about, allows a satisfactory scansion: 

Will carr / y your goose / about you, stil? / your plan / 
ing Iron? 

4, 2. 84 in that iacket. In this little farce that the tailor 
and his wife are wont to act, Nick Stuff wears a velvet- 
jacket, the badge of office of a steward in a noble family. 
Cf. 4. 3. 71. Pinnacia, arrayed in the robes of gentility, is 
naturally much annoyed when her husband forgets his réle 
and speaks to her 7 propria persona. 

4, 2. 88 Sweet heart, you may doe what you will, with 
me. In Jonson’s earlier plays we find prototypes for Nick 
Stuff and Pinnacia: Captain Otter and his wife, Deliro and 
Fallace, and Albius and Chloe, all afford conspicuous exam- 
ples of connubial felicity where the reins of government are 
in the hands of the wife. 

4, 2, 96 Scan: 


A Lad | y may doe / any thing. / deny / nothing. 


4. 2,101 the Centaures. The Centaurs (born of Ixion 
and a cloud in the shape of Hera) were present at the 
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wedding of their half-brother, Pirithous, King of the Lapithee, 
and Hippodamia. One of their number, Eurytus, heated 
with wine, attempted to carry off the bride, and the rest 
followed his example with the other women. Theseus, the 
friend of Pirithous, having rescued Hippodamia, a general 
fight ensued between the Lapithe and the Centaurs, in 
which the latter were vanquished (see Ovid, Me?. xii. 
210-535). 

4, 2. 102 It is impossible to scan this line smoothly. 

4. 2.107 To afford a Lady a vifit, would excufe. Le. 
who would excuse, etc. The relative is frequently omitted, 
especially where the antecedent clause is emphatic and 
evidently incomplete. Cf. Abbott, §§ 244-6. 

4, 3. 2 The battayle o’the Centaures, with the Lapithes! 
Cf. Epicene (Wks. 3. 433): ‘This is not the wedding the 
centaurs were at.’ See 4. 2. 1014, note. 

4. 3. 83 There is no taming o’the Monfter drinke. This 
is a very mild censure of the vice which was so prevalent 
in the 17th century. Cf. Stubbes’ attack on drunkenness, 
Anat. of Abuses, pp. 107-113. 

4.3.8 And ran as faft, as a knock’d Marro’bone. Evid- 
ently the edible marrow was caused to run out by ‘knock- 
ing’ the bone; and the ease with which it came out upon 
this operation gave rise to a proverbial simile. Cf. S. R,, 
Noble Soldier (1634) 1. 2 in Bullen’s Old PI. (1882) 1. 268: 
‘What I knocke out now is the very Maribone of mirth.’ 

4, 3.10 For all’s Don Lewis! I. e. all his. 

4. 3. 16 like an Eagles, at a flight of Cranes! ‘A quo- 
tation ... which I have tried in vain to trace.’ Fleay, 
Chron. Drama 1. 385. 

At the suggestion of Professor Cook, I quote the following 
passage, which escaped the notice of Fleay: 

GAR Oger dovidor TETENVOV aletos atdov 
EMVOS Epoouara, OTAMOY MaQa BooxouEevawr, 
xVvov i yeodvor h xdbxvov dobdyodeloor, 

o> “Extoo t9vos, ete. 


‘Bui even as a tawny eagle rushes on a flock of winged 
fowl that are feeding by a riverside, a flock of geese, or 
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cranes, or long-necked swans, even so Hector dashed,’ etc. 
—Homer, //. 15. 690-3. 

4, 3, 28 She is fome Gianteffe! This is suggestive as to 
the relative sizes of Pinnacia, Frank, and Prue. The gown, 
it will be remembered, was made expressly for Prue, and 
therefore she was as large as the ‘giantesse.’ In other 
words, the actors taking those parts were full-grown men, 
while Frank was a mere boy. 

In scanning this line, J//e is to be counted a disyllable. 

4, 3. 28 a bill of inquiry. Jonson is evidently wrong in 
the use of the word ‘bill’ here. There is a writ of inquiry: 
instructions to begin an inquest or investigation. Cf. Con- 
greve, Love for Love, Act 1, Sc. 1: ‘Why, he looks like 
a Writ of enquiry into their Titles and Estates.’ 

4. 3. 31 She anfwers like a fifh-wife. The Billingsgate 
fishwife has long been a byword for her sharp tongue. 
Nashe writes: ‘And whereas this Eclipse is farre from the 
signe Pisces, it shewes that there shall bee much stinking 
fish this yere at Billingsgate, and that Quinborowe oyster 
boates shall ofte times carrie knaues as wel as honest men: 
but let the Fish-wiues take heed, for if most of them proue 
not scoldes, yet ... they shall get their luing by walking 
and crying, because they slaundered Ram alley with such 
a tragical infamie.— A Prognostication (Wks. 2.155). Lupton 
(London and the Countrey carbonadoed, Harl. Misc. 9. 324) 
speaks of their wanton waste of words: ‘When they have 
done their fair, they meet in mirth, singing, dancing, and in 
the middle (as a parenthesis) they use scolding: but they 
do use to take and put up words, and end not till either 
their money, or wit, or credit, be clean spent out.’ 

4, 3. 33 ’Pray you. Gifford omits the apostrophe, which 
in Jonson’s original indicates an ellipsis. 

4, 8. 51 She did but fay the fuit on. ‘This word is so 
common that I should not have noticed it, were it not to 
observe that the modern editors usually print it with a mark 
of elision, ’say: a practice which I have been reprehended 
for not following: but there is no necessity as a few ex- 


amples will prove: 
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but pray do not 
Take the first say of her yourself. 
Chapman. 


So good a say invites the eye 
A little downward to espy. 
Sir P. Sidney. 


“Wolsey makes dukes and erles to serve him of wine 
with a say taken.” Holhnshed. 

“J could cite more, but these shall suffice for a say.” 
Old Trans. of the Andria.—G. 

4, 3. 62 Scan: 


I am not yet / dis-count / enanc’d. These / shall see. / 
silence! 


4. 3. 66 ff. Cf. Underwoods (Wks. 8. 397): 


It is not likely I should now look down 

Upon a velvet petticoat, or a gown 

Whose like I have known the tailor’s wife put on, 
To do her husband’s rites in, ere ’twere gone 
Home to the customer: his letchery 

Being the best clothes still to preoccupy. 


‘Whether this be the original sketch of the countess Pin- 
nacia Stuff in the Vew Inn, or be itself taken from that un- 
fortunate play, as the lines are not dated, cannot be told; 
the resemblance, however is perfect.’—G. 

4. 3. 70 Hir’d is to be pronounced as a disyllable. 

foure horfe. ‘The plural was in OE. the same as the sing. ; 
horse plural was in general use down to 17th c., and is still 
frequent dialectally ; but horses appears as early as Layamon 
(c. 1205), and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the 
usual plural in the literary language.’—VED. 

4. 3. 71 In his veluet Iackat. Cf. 4. 2. 84, note. 

Rumford. ‘Romford, Essex, a market-town on the Col- 
chester road, 12 m. from London. Romford had a market 
as early as 1274. The Market-place extends from W. of the 
ch. to the extreme E. end of the town, cattle-pens being 
fixtures in the open street. Formerly there were markets 
for hogs on Monday, cattle and calves on Tuesday, and 
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corn on Wednesday; but there is now only one market-day, 
Wednesday. The market is the largest for corn, calves and 
cattle, in the neighborhood of London. High Street and 
Market-place contain an unusually large number of inns and 
public-houses.’ — Thorne, Handbook to the Environs of 
London. 

Captain Whit holds out as a lure to Win Littlewit the 
prospect that she may ‘ride to Ware and Rumford in dy 
coash, shee de players, be in love vit ’em: sup vit gallantsh, 
be drunk, and cost de noting.—-Bart. Fair (Wks. 4: 463). 

Croyden. ‘Croydon, Surrey, a market-town on the Brighton 
rd. 414 m. from London. The colliers, or charcoal-burners, 
of Croydon, and their sooty looks, long furnished a topic of 
merriment to poets and playwrights. Henry VIII had a 
distaste for Croydon on account of its low site and damp- 
ness. —Thorne. In connection with Croydon, Thorne speaks 
of ‘swinging inn-signs, which here and there, as in the days 
of the Stuarts, are suspended quite across the street.’ 

The devil went to ‘Croydon, Rumford and such other 
places neerest London vpon the market dayes onely.’—Dekker, 
Belman of London (Non-dram. Wks. 3. 130). 

4. 3. 72 Hounslow. ‘Hounslow, Middlesex, a town on the 
main western road, 9 m. from Hyde Park Corner. Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary Survey made in 1650, the town of 
Hounslow contained “120 houses, most of them inns and 
alehouses, depending upon travellers.” Hounslow was for 
centuries mainly dependent upon the travellers passing through 
it. As the first stage from London on the main western 
road, its coaching and posting business was necessarily very 
great. It is said that in its palmiest days as many as 500 
stage-coaches passed through it daily.’—Thorne. 

4. 3. 76 It requires heroic, and somewhat doubtful, me- 
asures to scan this as a line of normal length: 


Tis / a quei / nt one! / A fine | species. 


4, 3. 81 With his owne Succuba. Cf. B. & Fl, Aunt. of M. 
(Wks. 5. 203): ‘We'll call him Cacodemon, with his black 
gib there, his succuba, his devil’s seed, his spawn of Phleg- 


/ 
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ethon, that, o’my conscience, was bred o’the spune of Co- 


cytus.’ 
Jonson used the word in The Alchemist (Wks. 4. 53): 


And multiply the figures, as I walk 
Naked between my succube. 


4. 8. 85 Scan: 


Committ / ed ’gainst / the sou / eraignty: be / ing not 
brought. 

4, 8. 88 Let him be blanketted. This rough punishment 
seems to have been frequently meted out in Elizabethan 
days. Cf. Epicene (Wks. 4. 388); Staple of News (Wks. 5. 
262). In Dekker’s Satiromastix, Horace, i. e. Jonson, under- 
goes the humiliating, if not painful, experience. 

4, 3. 90 Pillage the Pinnace. Pinnacia was so named 
that this play might be made on her name. The word 
pinnace became stereotyped into an equivalent for pro- 
curess or prostitute, and the metaphor was sometimes for- 
gotten. See 4. 2. 53, note. 

4. 3.96 Be throughly executed. Throughly and thor- 
oughly, as also through and thorough, were used indifferently, 
the two being but different forms of the same word. 

4.3.99 beat the bafon afore her. ‘Alluding to the custom 
of old, when bawds and other infamous persons were carted. 
A mob of people used to precede them beating basons, and 
other utensils of the same kind, to make the noise and 
tumult the bigger. Thus Stow describes the punishment of 
a priest, who was taken in criminal conversation with an- 
other man’s wife: “The first day he rode in a carry, the 
second on a horse, his face to the horsetail, the third, led 
betwixt twaine, and every day rung with basons.” This ex- 
plains a passage in the Sz/ent Woman, where Morose, amongst 
other execrations on the barber Cutbeard says, “Let there 
be no bawd carted that year to employ a bason of his.” ’— 
Whal. 

Entick (1. 404) alludes to the establishment of the punish- 
ment by public exposure: ‘The city and its liberties, being 
at this time (1473) much pestered with common prostitutes 
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and bawds, Sir Wiliam Hampton, knight of the bath, en- 
deavored to suppress their shameful traffic by corporal punish- 
ment, and ordered as many as were brought and convicted 
before him, to be led and exposed, in a most public manner, 
through the city.’ Cf. Epicene (Wks. 3. 398), and Stow, 
Survey 5. 317. 

4, 3. 102 Go thy wayes Nic. Stuffe. It is very curious 
how tailors have been so much despised and made fun of. 
Cf. Overbury’s description of one in Character Writings, 
p. 48. 

4. 3. 103 Thou halt nickt it for a fafhioner of Venery! 
Cf. Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 240): ‘And then I have a salutation 
will nick all... The word is used again in Mag. Lady 
(Wks. 6. 37): 


Now is your time; go nick it with the niece. 


4. 3. 104 though he run ten mile for’t. I. e. back to 
Hondons, Cf, 4, 2°15, note: 

4, 4. 4-8 The use of some words in this first stanza, and 
the condensed expression of the thought, make it rather 
difficult to understand on first reading. A paraphrase would 
read somewhat as follows: ‘It was a beauty that I saw, so 
pure, so perfect, that the form of all the universe was faulty 
compared to that one figure, could I but draw it, or present 
the least part of it according to mortal conceptions,’ 

4. 4. 14 would deferue a note. Cf. Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 
291): ‘I made this ditty, and the note to it.’ 

4, 4, 23 The scansion of this line seems to require an 
accent on the last syllable of summon. ‘The only alternative 
is to treat e/se as a disyllable. 

4, 4. 82 the testament of loue. Gifford’s statement that 
this is ‘A treatise in three books, written by Chaucer, in 
imitation of Boetius de Consolatione Philosophie’ is corrected 
by Cunningham, who says: ‘I believe it has been established, 
beyond all question, that the Testament of Love has no claim 
to be the work of Geoffrey Chaucer.’ This work, with a 
discussion of its authorship, may be found in Chaucerian 
and Other Pieces, Vol. 7 of Skeat’s edition of Chaucer. 

S 
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4, 4, 44-8 Cf: 


I thought that fortitude had been a mean 
‘Twixt fear and rashness; not a lust obscene, 
Or appetite of offending, but a skill, 

Or science of discerning good and ill. 

And you, sir, know it well, to whom I write, 
That with these mixtures we put out her light; 
Her ends are honesty, and public good: 

And where they want, she is not understood. 

These lines occur in An Epistle to Sir Edward Sackvile, 
Underwoods (Wks. 8. 349), and are ascribed by Gifford to 
a period ‘soon after 1625, when sickness and want first 
assailed’ Jonson. Gifford notes that the were subsequently 
dilated upon in The New Inn: ‘The name of this unfortun- 
ate piece is never mentioned now without a scornful sneer 
at the dotage which produced it. As a whole, indeed, 
much cannot be said in its favour, but it may safely be 
pronounced that the observations of Lovel on true valour, ... 
will not be easily paralleled for justness of thought, vigour 
of sentiment, and beauty of expression, in this or any other 
language.’ 

Jonson deals with the same subject in Mag. Lady (Wks. 
6. 65): 

Com. I should be glad to hear of any valours, 
Differing in kind; who have known hitherto, 
Only one virtue they call fortitude, 
Worthy the name of valour. 
Iron. Which who hath not, 
Is justly thought a coward; and he is such. 
Sir Dia. O, you have read the play there, the 
New Inn, 
Of Jonson’s, that decries all other valour, 
But what is for the public. 
Iron. 1 do that too, 
But did not learn it there; I think no valour 
Lies for a private cause. 

In the discussion of valor, of which this marks the be- 
ginning, the substance agrees with what we have here in 
The New Inn, though there are no close parallels of ex- 
pression. For a discussion of Jonson’s debt to Greek philo- 
sophy for his ideas of valor, see Introduction, pp. xliv—lvi. 
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4. 4, 55-7 Cf. the lines in An Epigram to Wilham Earl 
of Newcastle, on his Fencing (Wks. 9. 15): 


No, it is the law 
Of daring not to do a wrong; ’tis true 
Valour to slight it, being done to you. 
To know the heads of danger, where ’tis fit 
To bend, to break, provoke, or suffer it. 


4, 4. 58 is considerable 
Three wayes. Cf. 3. 2. 93 ff, note. 

4. 4. 87 be not angry valiant. ‘Two adjectives were 
freely combined together, the first being a kind of adverb 
qualifying the second. Thus: “More active-valiant or more 
vahant-young.” 1 Hen. IV. 5. 1. 60.’—Abbott, § 2. 

4, 4. 96 vndertaking valour. Undertaking is defined by 
CD. as ‘enterprising,’ but the word seems to demand a 
definition conveying the unfavorable sense that is implied 
in its use here. Cf. the illustration which CD. gives: ‘There 
are never wanting persons of violent and undertaking 
natures, who, so they may have power and business, will 
take it at any cost.’—Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887). Bacon seems 
to use the word in exactly the same significance that it has 
in our text, and it should have some such definition as 
‘over-eager or rash to attempt or venture upon.’ 

4, 4. 105 And is cal’d valour with a witneffe. Ray 
gives as a proverbial phrase for a great lie, ‘That’s a lie 
with a witness.’ Cf. Zam. of the Shrew 5. 1. 121: ‘Here’s 
packing, with a witness!’ 

4. 4.106 The things true valour is exercif’d about. ‘This 
description deserves to be well studied, as Jonson prided 
himself upon it greatly, and evidently had himself in his eye 
during the whole time he was penning it.’—C. 

4. 4. 109 The leaft is death. ‘Our author means, that 
death, a natural and necessary evil, is, of all others, the 
least feared or regarded by the truly magnanimous and 
brave.’—-Whal. But see Introduction, p. lv. 

4. 4, 114 Respect is used in the sense of consideration. 
Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 465): 

S2 
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I hope your service merits more respect, 
Than thus, without thanks, to be sent hence. 


4, 4,123 In scanning this line it is necessary to pronounce 
mere as a disyllable. Cf. Abbott, § 480. 
4, 4. 131 Scan: 


They are all / vnseas / on’d without / it. The wait / ing 
maids. 


4. 4.143 I could run on them. In the word run, Jonson 
seems to have in mind both the literal and the figurative 
meaning. Compare hang upon in the preceding line. In 
run on there is a hint of a literal meaning, i. e. ‘to kiss,’ 
as well as of the figurative, ‘to dwell on in thought or 
speech.’ 

4, 4. 144 Scansion demands that the accent rest on the 
second syllable of mustresse. 

4, 4. 145 My is misplaced here: it should go to the 
beginning of the next line, whose scansion Wilke (p. 14) 
attempts to explain without it. 

4. 4. 166 We are made afraid with vifors! Jonson, 
I presume, alludes to masks with grotesque and horrible 
faces; but Stubbes (p. 80) testifies that the vsors ordinarily 
worn by women were enough to frighten one: ‘When they 
vse to ride abrod, they haue inuisories, or visors made of 
veluet, wherwith they couer all their faces, hauing holes 
made in them against their eyes, whereout they look. So 
that if a man, that knew not their guise before, should 
chaunce to meet one of them, hee would think hee met 
a monster or a deuil; for face hee can see none, but two 
brode holes against her eyes with glasses in them.’ Cf. 
4, 4, 295. 

Douce, Illust. of Shakespeare, p. 48, reproduces some 
pictures of women masked, as found in works of the 16th 
and 417th centuries. 

Such poore founds 

As is the lie, or common words of [pight. Jonson here, 
as elsewhere, is vehement in his denunciation of the dueling 
that was constantly being carried on over the most trivial 
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and senseless matters of quarrel and dispute. In Bobadill 
and Cavalier Swift he paints vivid pictures of the bullies 
who, in the guise of ‘masters of dependencies’, did much 
to foment the evil practice and work danger to the nation. 
See Johnson’s edition of The Devil is an Ass, Introduction, 
pp. liv—lviii. 

4. 4.172 a third tooke place of me! Catiline (Wks. 4. 248): 


Come, do you think I’d walk in any plot 
Where madam Sempronia should take place of me, 
And Fulvia come in the rear, or on the by? 


4. 4.173 How molt ridiculous quarrels are all thefe? 
‘It is not improbable, that the zeal and good sense our 
author hath expressed against the senseless and impious 
mode of duelling, so prevalent at that time, might contribute 
to raise a party against him in order to damn his play, 
which accounts for its want of success, when represented 
on the stage.’—Whal. 

Gifford adds: ‘I am not of Whalley’s mind. The play 
probably never reached this scene on the stage; as it seems 
scarcely possible that it should have outlived the tedious 
uninteresting squabbles of colonel Tipto, and his maudlin 
associates. With respect to the present debate, indeed, too 
much cannot easily be said in its favour as a moral dialogue, 
replete with the purest principles, and the most cogent and 
convincing arguments: all however is glaringly out of time 
and place, and when we consider the composition of the 
“court,” in which it is produced, it is natural to ask, with 
one of the author’s acutest antagonists, 


When was there ever laid 

Before a chambermaid, 

Discourse so weigh’d, as might have served of old, 
For schools, when they of love and valour told?’ 


Cunningham’s quotation from Southey, Common Place Book, 
Fourth Series, p. 325, disposes of a part of Gifford’s objec- 
tion: ‘Though the discourse is very ill laid, considering some 
of the company, the objection certainly does not hold good 
with regard to the Chambermaid, who is what Ben Jonson 
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remembered female domestics to be, on the same footing 
as pages in the family. The one in this play is the friend 
and companion of her mistress, and thought a fit wife for 
a nobleman at the end of the drama.’ 

4. 4. 184 I am kept out a mafque. In the Conversations 
with Wilkam Drummond we find it recorded ‘That Sir John 
Roe loved him; and when they two were ushered by my 
Lord Suffolk from a Mask, Roe wrott a moral Epistle to 
him’ (Wks. 9. 378). Cunningham’s note on the above fol- 
lows: ‘These verses are printed as Donne’s at p. 197 of the 
1669 edition of his works. ‘“Ushered out” is a mild phrase 
for what appears actually to have taken place, as Roe urges 
him to 


Forget we were ¢hrust out. It is but thus 
God threatens Kings, Kings Lords, as Lords do us. 


The lines are dated 6th January, 1603, that is, Twelfth Night 
of 1604, the first Christmas which James and his queen had 
passed in England. The Masque for the occasion was pro- 
vided by Samuel Daniel, and was called The Vision of the 
Twelve Goddesses. Is it not just possible that Daniel may 
have suggested, or at least not interfered to prevent, the 
summary removal of the author of 7he Poetaster, and have 
thus given cause to Jonson’s repeated assertion as to the envious 
feelings with which his brother poet regarded him? The 
interesting circumstance of Jonson being “thrust out” from 
the palace, and “threatened” by the Lord Chamberlain, has 
hitherto, as far as I know, passed unnoticed by the Shak- 
spearean critics. Lord Suffolk, if he was in any way to 
blame in the matter, must have been quite forgiven before 
Jonson wrote him the Epigram No. Ixvii, vol. viii. p. 180. 
This “thrusting out” long rankled in Jonson’s mind, and he 
particularly refers to it in: his remarkable disquisition on 
valour in the New Inn.’ 

4, 4. 186 all frown, and forehead. J orehead is used in 
this unfavorable sense in Volpone (Wks. 3. 156). It is also 
used in the opposite sense of ‘shame,’ ‘modesty’ in the same 
play (Wks. 3. 269): 
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And am asham’d you should have no more forehead, 
Than thus to be the patron, or St. George, 
To a lewd harlot. 


4. 4. 197 necessited to beg. Cf. All’s Well 5. 3. 85: 


I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessited to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. 


4. 4. 198 ‘Gasparo de Guzman, Conde Duque de Olivares 
(1587-1645). By his winning manners and valued, if not 
always very creditable services he so ingratiated himself 
with the heir apparent that the latter, on his accession as 
Philip IV in 1621 forthwith made him his prime minister. 
It was the ambition of Olivares to regain for his country 
by arms and intrigue the influence it had formerly possessed 
in Europe, but his abilities, great as they were, were very 
unequally matched with those of Richelieu, his rival in policy, 
and twenty-two years of almost autocratic power accordingly 
had no other result than deep national humiliation as well 
as personal disgrace.’—Encycl. Brit. 

4. 4. 205 He is fhot-free, in battayle, is not hurt. An 
omission of the relative here somewhat clouds the sense: 
the meaning is, ‘who is not hurt,’ etc. CD. says that shot- 
free is the same as scot-free. Jonson always uses the term 
with a military significance. Cf. Poet. (Wks. 2. 512); Mag. 
Lady (Wks. 6. 67). 

4, 4. 211 It is probably necessary to make two syllables 
of the termination -t#on in scanning this line: 


Amid’st / these pop / ular pro / uoca / tions. 


4, 4, 215 But as the Planets [till moue contrary 

To the worlds motion. Cf. The Masque of Beauty (Wks. 
7. 32): ‘This throne, as the whole island moved forward on 
the water, had a circular motion of its own, imitating that 
which we call motum mundi, from the east to the west, or 
the right to the left side.... The steps whereon the Cupids 
sat had a motion contrary, with analogy ad motum planetarum, 
from the west to the east.’ 
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‘The planets as observed from the earth move sometimes 
from west to east, sometimes from east to west, and at times 
remain stationary at the point where the apparent motion 
changes from the one direction to the other. This irregul- 
arity was very puzzling to the ancient astronomers, who 
invented various hypotheses to account for it. The system 
of Copernicus, by assuming the sun, and not the earth, the 
centre of the system, explained with admirable simplicity 
what seemed before a maze of confusion, by showing that 
the planetary apparent motions are merely a result of real 
motions belonging to the planets in general and to the earth 
carrying the observer.’—Jnternat. Encycl. s. v. Planets. 

Jonson has in mind the theory advanced by Cicero in his 
Somnium Scipionis (De Republica 6. 17): ‘The universe is 
composed of nine circles, or rather spheres, one of which 
is the heavenly one, and is exterior to all the rest, which 
it embraces: being itself the Supreme God, and bounding 
and containing the whole. In it are fixed those stars which 
revolve with never varying courses. Below this are seven 
other spheres, which revolve in a contrary direction to that 
of the heavens. One of these is occupied by the globe 
which on earth they call Saturn.’ [Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon occupy the other spheres, 
and the earth is in the centre of all, fixed and immovable.] 
Jonson probably drew his knowledge from one of the num- 
erous editions of Macrobius’ commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis. 

Shirley uses a figure something like Jonson’s in The Traitor 
(Aes 

the throng of stars, 
The rout and common people of the sky, 


Move still another way than the sun does, 
That gilds the creature. 


4. 4, 231 ‘It is certain that we had clocks in England be- 
fore the reign of Elizabeth; but they were not in general 
use till that time, when most, if not all, of them were im- 
ported from Germany. These clocks resembled what are 
still made for the use of the lower classes of people by 
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several ingenious Germans established in London.’—Douce, 
Illust. of Shakes., p. 188. 
4, 4, 232 Motion is here a trisyllable. Cf. Abbott, § 479. 
4. 4. 238 what drinke the Time now lou’d. Other ins- 
tances of the use of this metaphor by Jonson are to be 
found in The Devil is an Ass (Wks. 5. 135): 


I think Time be drunk and sleeps, 
He is so still, and moves not! 


and Staple of News (Wks. 5. 162): : 


_ Now sleep and rest; 
Would thou couldst make the time to do so too. 


4. 4. 236 For the explanation of the Irish phrases which 
follows, I am indebted to Professor Joseph Dunn of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Er grae Chreest = ar ghradh Chriost = ‘For the love of 
Christ.’ Tower een Cuppan D’vsque bagh doone = tabhair 
dhuinn cupan d’uisce beatha, a dhuine = ‘Give us a cup of 
whiskey, man.’ If we omit cen, the sentence could mean 
‘give us a cup of whiskey,’ taking doone for diinn ‘to us,’ 
although that would not explain the e of doone, and the 
usual order of words for this meaning is ‘tabhair dhuinn 
c. u. b.. The only way in which both een and doone can 
be accounted for is to take een for dhviinn and doone for 
a dhuine ‘O man’ and to translate ‘Give us (i. e. me) a glass 
of whiskey, man.’ 

4. 4, 237 Doone is to be pronounced as a disyllable. 

4, 4. 267 pits of bird-lime. ‘Bird lime is the sweat of 
the Oake tree; the dung of the Blackbird falling on that 
tree, turnes into that slimie snare, and in that snare, is the 
Bird herselfe taken.’—Dekker, Non-dram. Wks. 2. 138. 

4, 4, 270-2 There are numerous other allusions to tasks 
proverbially fruitless in Jonson’s works. In The Devil 1s an 
Ass (Wks. 5. 124) Pug says: 

O call me home again, dear chief, and put me 
To yoking foxes, milking of he-goats, 
Pounding of water in a mortar, laving 

The sea dry with a nut-shell, gathering all 
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The leaves are fallen this autumn, drawing farts 
Out of dead bodies, making ropes of sand, 
Catching the winds together in a net, 
Mustering of ants, and numbering atoms. 


Cf. Johnson, ed. Dev. is Ass 5. 2. 1 ff., note; Drscoveries 
(Wks. 9. 169). 

4. 4. 274 the craft of crocodiles. Lauchert (Geschichte des 
Physiologus, p. 146) states that the fable of crocodile tears 
is first mentioned in a bestiary dated ca. 1210. Its earliest 
appearance in English, as recorded by VED., is in the works 
of Sir John Maundeville, about the year 1400. Later allu- 
sions to the crocodile have been numerous. Cf. Othello 4. 
4. 257; Antony 2. 1. 31. 

4, 4, 283 your leere drunkards. The word /eere has given 
the commentators considerable trouble. Whalley expresses 
inability to find anything better than ‘noisy, laughing, roar- 
ing.’ Nares says, ‘/eer horse meant also /ed horse. In this 
sense, Ben Jonson has applied it to a drunkard, as being 
led in the train of another. Bartholomew Fair, Induction, 
and Mew Inn Act IV. Sc. 3.’ Gifford offers the meaning 
‘empty’ (which, by the way, would not be especially ap- 
propriate in characterizing drunkards), but concludes with 
the statement: ‘I suspect that there is yet a sense of the 
word with which we are not acquainted, and which chance, 
or a wider scope of reading may one day bring to light.’ 
Murray’s definition (see Glossary) seems to me quite satis- 
factory. 

4, 4. 288 Not but apply the cure. JVot but here seems 
to be equivalent to the zobbut of Northern England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The meaning is ‘nothing but,’ ‘only,’ 
‘merely,’ ‘simply.’ 

4. 4. 290 Two cannot doe the fame thing handfomely. 
Cf. Staple of News (Wks. 5. 222): ‘Two do not do one 
office well.’ 

4. 4, 296 You’l let a Lady weare her mafque. ‘Masks 
do not appear as ordinary articles of female costume in Eng- 
land previous to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. . . . French 
masks are alluded to by Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass. 
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They were probably the half masks called in France “ loups,” 
whence the English term “loo masks.” 


Loo masks and whole as wind do blow, 
And Miss abroad’s disposed to go. 
Mundus Mulebris, 1690. 


—Planche, Cycl. of Costume 1. 365. 


‘Black masks were frequently worn by ladies in public in 
the time of Shakespeare, particularly, and perhaps universally 
at the theatres.’—Nares. 

4. 4. 320 [pangled properties. This was a technical term 
on the stage of Jonson’s day, as it is in the theatre of the 
present time. Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 451): ‘To hire some 
of our properties; as a sceptre and crown for Jove; and 
a caduceus for Mercury.’ 

4, 4. 322 this play-boyes brauery. A complete history 
of the Elizabethan child-actors has yet to be written. How- 
ever, the main facts are known: A company of boy-actors 
was organized from the choristers of the Chapel Royal 
ca. 1559, and continued in existence until the closing of the 
theatres. There were also companies from the choir-boys ot 
St. Paul’s and Windsor. For a fuller account see Henry, ed. 
Epicene, Title-page, note, and Furness’ Hamlet 2. 2. 320, note. 

4, 4. 333 Here comes mine Holt! No crying! This scene 
between Lady Frampul and Prue represents some of the best 
character drawing in the play. The Lady’s ‘frampul’ character- 
istics are vividly portrayed, and Prue’s rebellion and declar- 
ation of independence stand out in an admirable contrast. 

4, 4. 343 Records is accented on the last syllable. Cf. 
Abbott, § 490. 

loofe the maine. In heraldry, maim is the term for hand. 
There is a quibble here on that and the more usual meaning 
of the word, and in the next line a similar pun is based on 
the word charge. 

4, 4, 344 Goe aske th’oracle 

O’the bottle. Cf. Neptune's Triumph (Wks. 8. 25): ‘O, 
you are for the oracle of the bottle, I see.’ 

For the explanation of Gra chreest see 4. 4. 236, note. 
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‘ 


ACtES: 


5. 4. 6 ‘A nap out of nothing’ sounds like a proverbial 
expression, but I have not come upon other instances of its 
use. In the fabrics of this period the nap was very prom- 
inent, and its presence or absence particularly noticeable. 
Accordingly, in expressing a desire to raise a nap where 
one was lacking, the Host employed a figure whose meaning 
was quite plain to his listeners. 

5.1.8 Philip. There is no Philip in the genealogical-tree of 
the descendants of John of Gaunt given in the Encycl. Brit. 
s. v. Lancaster. For a possible reason for Jonson’s choice 
of this name, see Persons of the Play 50. 

5. 1. 18 Iha’ knowne many a church beene made a [table. 
Jonson was probably speaking with a recollection of his 
own experiences while campaigning in Flanders. 

5. 1. 16 veluet sleeues. ‘The sleeves of the garments of 
both sexes were generally, in the sixteenth century, separate 
articles, taken from or added to the body of the dress at 
pleasure, by means of points cr buttons. Amongst the Har- 
leian MSS. is an inventory of apparel left in the wardrobe 
of Henry VIII, at the time of his decease in 1547. Therein 
are entries of “a pair of truncke sleeves of green velvet, 
richly embroidered with flowers of damaske gold pirl of 
Morisco work, with knops of Venice gold cordian raised, 
either sleeve having six small buttons of gold, and in every 
button a pearl, and the branches of the flowers set with 
pearles.” ’—Plancheé, Cycl. of Costume 1. 467. 

5. 1. 17 his branch’d caffock. Cf. Twel. N. 2. 5. 53: 
‘calling my officers about me in my branch’d velvet gown.’ 
Jonson plays on the word branch in Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 24): 


Sir, she would find them by their branching: 
Their branching sleeves, branch’d cassocks, and branch’d 
doctrine. 


Gitfcrd says that the branches were ‘detached sleeve orna- 
ments, projecting from the shoulders of the gown.’ 
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There seems to be no doubt that Jonson mentions the 
cassock here as a distinctive part of a clergyman’s robes. 
But the earliest instance VED. gives of this meaning of the 
word is dated 1663. Murray says: ‘In this sense, which 
appears to date from the Restoration, it seems to be the con- 
tinuation of the scholar’s cassock in sense 2; it had probably 
some reference to the canon of 60 years before, requiring 
clergymen not to appear in public “without coats or cas- 
socks”.’ The word when first used was applied to a milit- 
ary cloak, then to a loose coat or gown worn by both 
sexes. Planche comments on the confusion caused by the 
wide application of the term. 

a fide [weeping gowne. ‘.Szde is long, trailing, in which 
sense it often occurs in our old writers. Lyndsay has 
a furious satire against the side tails of the ladies’ gowns, 
in Scotland.—G. Cunningham asks, ‘What then does Cal- 
derwood, the Kirk historian, mean when he describes Queen 
Mary at Carbury Hill, as coming “ with Grange to the Lords 
in a short petticoate, little syder than her knees”? (vol. ii. 
p. 364.)’ I would answer that it means ‘a little longer, or 
reaching a little farther down than her knees.’ 

5. 14.18 a good cramm’d diuine. Cf. Staple of News 
(Wks. 5. 184): 


You shall have stall-fed doctors, cramm’d divines. 


5. 1. 20 Had they a licence? Marriage was an uncertain 
institution in Jonson’s time. Up to 1653 ecclesiastical cele- 
bration was the rule, and the spiritual courts retained their 
ancient jurisdiction in matrimonial causes; clandestine con- 
tracts were valid and could be maintained against regular 
marriages subsequently solemnized in church; licenses for 
marriage without the publication of banns were readily 
granted, and, if we may place any weight on the evidence 
afforded by The Magnetic Lady, the substitution of names 
in them was a matter of no great difficulty. Children three 
or four years of age were sometimes married to further the 
interests of parents or guardians. George Elhott Howard, 
in his History of Matrimonial Institutions 1. 323—403, deals 
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with the history of marriage in England. His bibliographical 
references are numerous. 

5. 1. 31 they are his two Tropicks. Jonson is ever ready 
when a chance presents itself for a pun. ‘Whoop’ or 
‘hoop’ suggests the circles of the tropics, which in a figu- 
rative way express very well limits of range or extent. 

5. 1. 34 In scanning this line, Stay may be made the first 
foot, or the elision in what's may be disregarded. The former 
seems preferable to me. 

5. 2. 9 poore fnip. ‘Is not this an early instance of the 
use of sip for a tailor ?’—C. We shall not be able to deter- 
mine how far back sup goes until VED. gives us S. Jon- 
son himself used it as early as 1599: ‘Well, now, master 
Snip, let me see your bill.’ Lv. Man Out (Wks. 2. 149). 

a fecular fhop-wit. Cf. Nashe, Wks. 2. 203: ‘sure he 
(poore secular Satirist) is dolt-sicke and brainlesse.’ Jonson 
uses secular again in Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 42): 


Doctors, and scholars, you'll hear this, and look for 
As much true secular wit, and deep lay-sense, 
As can be shown on such a common place. 


There seems to have been a special use of the word 
secular for which the dictionaries fail to furnish a definition. 
‘Worldly’ hardly fits the case; ‘commonplace,’ ‘ vulgar’ 
may express more nearly what we are to understand by it. 

5. 2. 10-12 Prue simply means that the tailor is a poor, 
commonplace fellow, with no more sense than his apprentice. 

5. 2.16 A barren Hindes greafe may worke miracles. 
I have not come upon any other allusion to this popular 
superstition. 

5. 2. 17 Finde but his chamber doore. Lovel’s. The con- 
versation takes such a sudden turn that one must read a 
number of lines following this before he gets on the right 
track again. 

5. 2. 20 Dekker says that ‘the Deuill would hardly (like 
a Lawyer in a busy Terme) be spoken with, because his 
Clyent had not a penny to pay fees, but sued im Forma 
pauperis. —Non-dram. Wks. 2. 91. 
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5. 2. 24 dye in a ditch, with Miftreffe Shore. Shoreditch 
was formerly notorious for the disreputable character of its 
women. ‘To die in Shoreditch’ seems to have been a prover- 
bial phrase: cf. Dryden, Limberham, 1680, Dram. Whs. 6. 
77: ‘As long as the merry pence hold out, you shall none 
of you die in Shoreditch.’ There are allusions to it also in 
Nashe, Pierce Pennilesse (Wks. 2. 94. 5); Gabriel Harvey, 
Prose Wks., ed. Grosart 2. 169; and Dekker, Ws. 3. 352. 

5. 2. 25 as the pitifull matter has it. ‘The pitifull 
matter, as Cunningham shows, is a reference to an old 
ballad given by Bishop Percy (Reliques, 4th ed. 1794, vol. ii 
p. 266) with the title, The woefull lamentation of Jane Shore, 
a goldsmuth’s wife in London, sometime King Edward IV. his 
concubine: 


Thus weary of my life, at lengthe 

I yielded up my vital strength 

Within a ditch of loathsome scent, 
Where carrion dogs did much frequent : 


The which now since my dying daye, 
Is Shore-ditch call’d, as writers saye. 

5. 2. 29 the fine, froward, frampull Lady. Prue demon- 
strates that Lady Frampul came honestly by her name. It 
is quite usual for the characters in Jonson’s comedies to 
play upon the names of their fellows. Compare the quibbles 
on Fly 2. 5. 94, and on Nick Stuffe 4. 3. 103. 

5. 2. 42 that’s vfe me. This contraction was kept by 
Whalley and Gifford, rather strangely it seems, for it clouds 
the meaning. I interpret it to be the equivalent of 7. e¢., as 
introducing an explanation of the phrase ‘abuse me enough.’ 

5. 2. 45-62 Carpenter, quoting these lines, writes: 
‘I cannot but think also, in spite of the romantic tone of 
the speech, that there is an intention of burlesque concealed 
under the hyperbole of Lady Frampul’s confession of love in 
The New Inn, This is either the worst of Jonson’s dotages, 
or the very midsummer madness of feminine wits and the 
best of burlesque!’ As Jonson himself declares (Mag. Lady, 
Wks. 6. 9) this play was intended to be a humor-comedy 
like its predecessors, and there is therefore no reason for 
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surprise at finding such lines in it, and especially in the 
mouth of a character like Lady Frampul. 

5. 2. 47 My liuer’s one great coale. In Jonson’s time, 
the liver was frequently mentioned figuratively with allusion 
to its importance as a vital organ of the body, coupled with 
brain and heart; also with allusion to the ancient notion 
that it was the seat of love and violent passion generally. 
Cf. Merry Wives 2. 1. 120: 


Ford. Love my wife? 
Pist. With liver burning hot. 


Douce says, ‘There is some reason for thinking that the 
idea was borrowed from the Arabian physicians.’ 

5. 2. 48 the maffe of blood. The earliest instance of the 
use of the word mass in the obsolete physical sense of 
‘the whole quantity of blood or fluid dispersed through the 
animal body’ given in VED. is 1693. The present context 
seems to call for some such definition. A significance of 
this kind was evidently in the process of development in 
Jonson’s time, if it had not already been reached. Cf. 
also 5. 5. 66. 

5. 2. 52 And fhoot a February through my veines. 
Shakespeare, too, takes this month as typical of winter’s 
terrors. Cf. Much Ado 5. 4. 40: 


Good morrow, Benedick. Why, what’s the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 


5. 2.55 whér. A contraction of whether. ‘It is frequently 
found thus contracted in Shakespeare.’.—G. Cf. Epigram 96 
(Wks. 8. 250); Prol. to Sad Shepherd (Wks. 6. 235). 

5. 2. 65 take occafion by the forelock. ‘Occasion was 
personified as a female, bald behind, as suggested in Pheedrus 
Fab. V. viii. Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo occipitio, . . 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem.—NED. Cf. Milton, 
PARCELS * 


Zeal and duty are not slow, 
But on Occasion’s forelock watchful wait. 
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5. 2. 66 And play no after-games of Loue. Jonson uses 
the expression in The Devil is an Ass (Wks. 5. 124): 


Sir, we must play an after-game of this. 


Cf. also Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 392): ‘Here I might have been 
deceived now, and have put a fool’s blot upon myself, if 
I had not played an after-game of discretion.’ 

5. 2. 67 and’s. A contraction of and his. 

5. 2. 70 All to be married. ‘ Al/-to-be simply means 
very much, entirely.—C. The compound oétcurs elsewhere 
in Jonson’s works as follows: Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 486): 
‘They do so all-to-be madam me’; Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2.283): 
‘how he does all-to-be qualify her!’; Mag. Lady (Wks. 6. 29): 
‘all-to-be-laden with miracles’; Jdid. (Wks. 6. 92): ‘all-to-be 
married’; [bid. (Wks. 6. 93): ‘all-to-be-kist.’ 

5. 3. 1 Roome for green rufhes. A wedding was a gala 
event, fittingly celebrated by having a fresh top-dressing of 
rushes. Cf. Dekker, Bel-man of London (Non-dram. Wks. 3.78): 
‘The windowes were spread with hearbes, the chimney drest 
vp with greene boughes, & the floore strewed with bulrushes, 
as if some lasse were there that morne to be married.’ It is 
a relief to think that the rushes were occasionally renewed, 
even if they were, as Gifford cleverly puts it, ‘gathered up 
and thrown into the streets, where they only bred a general 
plague, instead of a particular one.’ Bullein speaks of the 
usefulness of rushes: ‘Rushes that grow upon dry groundes be 
good to strew in halles, chambers and galleries, to walke upon, 
defending apparell, as traynes of gownes and kertles from 
dust. Rushes be olde courtiers, and when they be nothing 
worth, then they be cast out of the doores; so be many that 
do treade upon them.’—Bulwarke of Defence, 1579, p. 21. 

5. 3. 8 Gifford adds Thomas as a fifth foot for this line. 
It is perhaps possible to scan it as it stands, by prolonging 
the vowel sounds of foo and neen, but such an exceptional 
scansion seems open to question. 

5. 3. 4 bitten with the Brieze. ‘The brize is the gad- 
fly, the constant persecutor of cattle in the summer,’ says 
Gifford, and cites Dryden, Georgics 3. 239-42: 

as 
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This flying plague, to mark its quality, 

Oestros, the Grecians call: asylus we: 

A fierce, loud-buzzing breeze ;—their stings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle madding through the wood. 


Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 417): ‘This brize hath prick’d my pa- 
tience.’ The word occurs again in Underwoods (Wks. 8. 356). 
Ray has a proverbial phrase evidently equivalent to ‘a bee in 
his bonnet’: ‘To have a breez, i. e. a gad-fly, in his breech.’ 

5. 4. 3 I haue beene bold with a fallad. ‘In case some 
unfortunate reader may miss the little joke, it is perhaps as 
well to mention that the young lady’s name was Letitia.’—C. 
It might be remarked that many of Jonson’s quibbles and 
puns require a note to bring them home to the unsuspecting. 

5. 4. 8 But in an Inne, and publique. In its earliest use, 
the word zzw meant simply ‘lodgings, or dwelling-place,’ 
and in Jonson’s day there were several uses in force whereby 
inn meant something other than ‘a public tavern, open to 
all comers’; so the adjective publique here is not so super- 
fluous as at first glance appears. 

5. 4. 10 It is probable that La#. is a misprint for Lad. in 
the assignment of this speech. Note that the words of Prue 
which follow are in commendation of Lady Frampul for 
entertaining such sentiments. 

5. 4. 15 Gitfords reads ‘brain [too] lately,’ but such an 
insertion is unnecessary if the vowel sound of draine is pro- 
longed. Cf. Abbott, § 484. 

5. 4, 25 Vn-to-be-pardon’d. Cf. Dev. 1s Ass (Wks. 5.77): 
‘an ore un-to-be-melted’; Ev. Man In (Wks. 1. 36): ‘and 
in un-in-one-breath-utterable skill.’ 

5. 4. 27. Vrge not your [tate-aduice. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of state advice? Grave advice; such as befits the so- 
lemnity of a state? Or is it not better to suppose it an 
error, and that stale advice was the poet’s original word ? 
especially as the following expression seems to countenance 
the emendation.’—-Whal. This suggestion is disposed of when 
one remembers Prue’s function as sovereign. The typo- 
graphical evidence of the hyphen is sufficient to settle that 
State is the right word. 
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5. 4. 34 the Geniall bed. Cf. Masque of Hymen (Wks. 7. 
53) where Jonson notes: ‘Properly that which was made 
ready for the new-married bride, and was called Genzalis, 
@ generandis hberis. Serv. in vi. Aen. 

5. 4. 35 Giue vs points. Points were laces with tags at 
the ends. ‘Such laces, about eight inches long, consisting 
often of three differently colored strands of yarn twisted 
together and having their ends wrapped with iron, were 
used in the middle ages to fasten the clothes together, but 
gave place to buttons in the seventeenth century. They were 
also made of silk or leather. They or their tags were much 
used as small stakes in gaming, as forfeits, counters, and gratui- 
ties—uses explaining many allusions in old writers, esp. the 
fig. use of the word for a small value, a thing of small 
value..—CD. Gifford says, ‘These tags which supplied the 
place of buttons, were sometimes very costly, being formed 
of silver, gold, and occasionally of precious stones, cornelians, 
agats, etc. To shew the impatience of a bridegroom, it was 
a custom (not indeed of the most delicate nature,) to tear 
them off, instead of untying them, and throw them, to be 
scrambled for, amongst the guests.’ 

5. 4. 36 cod-piece. Cf. Meas. for Meas. 3. 2.121: ‘Why, 
what a ruthless thing is this in him, for the rebellion of 
a cod-piece to take away the life of a man!’ This article 
of apparel was made necessary by the close-fitting hose of 
that period. It is the subject of many broad jests on the 
part of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

5. 4. 45 See whom you ha’married. For a discussion of 
the parallel to this incident in 7he Widow, see Introduction, 
p. xiii. 

5. 4. 48 Shee’l proue a counterfeit mirth, and a clip’d 
Lady. ‘See my remarks on Gifford’s note, vol. vi, p. 70. 
I believe that “crack’d within the ring” and “clipped,” as 
applied to a woman, had both their origin in the double 
meaning of the word piece.” See vol. u, p. 226.’—C. 

5. 5. 5 NED. has the following concerning the derivation 
of ort: ‘App. cognate with early Mod. Du. oor-@te, oor-ete 
remains of food (Kilian), L. G. ort (Brem. Wbch.), Sw. dial. 

T2 
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ordte, urdte refuse fodder. There may have been an unre- 
corded OE. or-e@t, cognate with the continental forms, but 
the absence of OE. and ME. examples is noteworthy.’ 

5. 5. 10 Harlot. In Volpone (Wks. 3. 303), harlot is ap- 
plied to a man. Gifford notes: ‘ When the word first became 
(like knave) a term of reproach, it was appropriated solely 
to males; in Jonson’s days it was applied indiscriminately to 
both sexes, though without any determinate import; and 
it was not till long afterwards that it was restricted to 
females, and to the sense which it now bears.’ 

5. 5. 40 Inmates. The significance of this abusive term 
is made plain by a reference to NED. s. v. inmate: ‘In the 
16th and 17th c. there were stringent statutes and by-laws 
against the harbouring of poor persons as “inmates,” sub- 
tenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase the 
number of paupers locally chargeable.’ 

5. 5. 48 Court o’the Star-chamber. ‘The name given in 
15th, 16th, and 17th centuries to an English high court of 
justice, consisting of the members of the ordinary council, 
or of the privy council only, with the addition of certain 
judges, and exercising jurisdiction, mainly criminal, in certain 
cases. The uncertain composition of the court is well dis- 
played by Coke, who says that the star-chamber is or may 
be compounded of three several councils—(1) the lords and 
others of the privy council, (2) the judges of either bench 
and the barons of the exchequer, (3) the lords of parliament, 
who are not, however, standing judges of the court. In 
practice its jurisdiction was almost unlimited. It took notice 
of maintenance and liveries, bribery or partiality of jurors, 
falsification of panels or of verdicts, routs and riots, murder, 
felony, forgery, perjury, fraud, libel and slander, offences 
against proclamations, duels, acts tending to treason, as well 
as of a few civil matters,—disputes as to land between English 
and foreign merchants, testamentary cases, etc.,—in fact, “all 
offences may be here examined and punished if the king will” 
(Hudson). It was abolished by the Long Parliament in 16414, 
and was never afterwards revived. See Hudson, Treatise of 
the Court of Star-Chamber (Collectanea Juridicia, vol. ii). 
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‘The name is probably derived from the stars with which 
the roof of the chamber was painted; but it has also been 
derived from a Hebrew word shetar, or sh’tar, a bond, on the 
supposition that the room was that in which the legal do- 
cuments connected with the Jews were kept prior to their 
expulsion by Edward I’—Eneycl. Brit. 

Shakespeare mentions this court in Merry Wives, and 
there are numerous allusions to it in Dekker and others. 
Jonson referred to it again in The Magnetic Lady (Wks. 6. 
55). 

5. 5. 67 the left rib. Perhaps an allusion to the illegit- 
imacy of the Beaufort. = 

5. 5. 68 Iohn o’ Gaunt. The third son of Edward III, so 
called because he was born at Ghent, in Flanders. ‘The 
children of John o’ Gaunt, by his third wife, Catherine Swin- 
ford, widow of sir Hugh Swinford, Bt. and daughter to sir 
Paen Roet, Kt. Guyen king at arms, took their name from 
the castle of Beaufort in France, which came to the house 
of Lancaster by Blanch of Artois, wife to Edmund Crouch- 
back, the first earl of Lancaster. They were legitimated by 
Act of Parliament in the 20th of Richard II.’ Gifford quotes 
the foregoing passage, but does not name his source. Encycl. 
Brit. has Owen Swinford instead of Hugh. Articles showing 
the uncertainty regarding the descendants of John of Gaunt 
are to be found in Notes & Queries 4. 348, 490; 6. 482. 
The reigning sovereigns during Jonson’s life were des- 
cendants of John of Gaunt, and it seems rather strange that 
he should venture to give one of his characters a name 
from the royal family. But perhaps it was a matter of in- 
difference, since the male line was known to be extinct. 
Of the three sons of Gaunt had by his third wife, two died 
without heirs, and the son of the third had no male off- 
spring. : 

In the matter of ancestry, John of Gaunt evidently stood 
in the same relation to the people of Jonson’s time that the 
pilgrims of the Mayflower do to Americans of the present 
day. Among Dekker’s lests To Make You Merrie (Non-dram. 
Wks. 2. 277) we find the following anecdote, which illustrates 
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this: ‘An auncient Gentlewoman making her brags, that 
she was descended from john of Gaunt: One that stood 
by, sayd he thought she was rather descended from William 
the Conqueror, because her face was so old.’ 

5. 5. 77 feuen yeare. While it is useless to attempt to 
seek out any probability or consistency for the story of 
the life of the characters in this play previous to the opening 
of the action, the chronology is not so altogether impossible 
as at first appears. Stubbes (p. 97) tells us that ‘euery 
sawcy boy of x, xilij, xvi, or xx yeres of age’ catches up 
a woman and marries her. This may be exaggeration, but 
the age of marriage was undoubtedly often very early, and 
I imagine that Leetitia was probably represented as about 
twelve or fourteen years of age, Lady Frances, eighteen or 
twenty. Lovel I should suppose some twenty years older. 

5. 5. 81 Giue me my wife. Modern realism would demand 
that the wife have something to say about going back to 
one who had summarily cast her off. But compare this 
situation with that of Claudio and Hero in Much Ado. WHero 
is much more basely maligned, but returns without a murmur 
to the lover so easily convinced of her wantonness. Aside 
from this lack of spirit common to both women, the treat- 
ment of the situations by Jonson and Shakespeare bears no 
comparison. There is a natural touch in the actions of 
Leonato and Claudio that finds but little to resemble it in 
The New Inn. 

5. 5. 83 Leaue is but light. Cf. Love’s Welcome at Wel- 
beck (Wks. 8. 121): ‘By your fair leave, gentlemen of the 
court: for leave is ever fair, being asked; and granted, is 
as light, according to our English proverb, Leave ts light.’ 
Ray explains the proverb as follows: ‘It’s an easie matter 
to ask leave, but the expence of a little breath, and there- 
fore servants and such as are under command are much to 
blame, when they will do, or neglect to do what they ought 
not or ought, without asking it.’ 

Ferret, Goe bolt your Mafter. The word do/ is not under- 
stood in its full significance unless the idea of ‘ferret’ is 
clearly in mind. The phrase ‘to bolt a cony’ meant ‘to 
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drive out forcibly or suddenly, to expel,’ and in the hunting 
of conies it was the ferret that was used to ‘bolt’ them. 

5. 5. 87 My beard, and cap here, from me. Gifford 
might have mentioned this in his estimate of the play, as 
well as the patch over the Nurse’s eye. Think of the dis- 
comfort in wearing a false beard all those years! 

5. 5. 95 people in the Peake, and Lancafhire. ‘The 
caverns and mines at Castleton and its immediate neigh- 
borhood consist of: 1. The Peak Cavern; 2. Speedwell Level; 
3. Blue John Mine; 4. Odin Mine; and 5. Brodwell Cavern. 
The largest and most important is the Peak or Devil's 
Cavern, the entrance to which is about 100 yds. from the 
village, and immediately under the precipice on which is 
Peak Castle. The entrance to the cave is in itself one of 
the most striking scenes. The large shelving and over- 
arched platform leading into the interior recesses has been 
used from time immemorial, as the work-shop of twine and 
rope spinning, which is one of the industries of the village. 
The Great Hall is said to be 120 ft. in height.... The 
Devil’s Cellar and the Halfway House are _ successively 
reached; and a passage from thence, containing some 
natural groined arches, leads to the Great Tom of Lincoln, 
beyond which is the Victoria Cavern. This is the last point 
reached, the total length of the cave being estimated at 
2300 ft..—Handbook for Travellers in Derbyshire. 

Two masques, The Gipsies Metamorphosed and Love's 
Welcome at Welbeck, are full of allusions to the Peak. Cf. 
also Dev. is. Ass (Wks. 5. 20). 

Lancashire was still in an unsettled state, and in the 
northern parts things remained much as they had been for 
centuries. Manchester, Preston, Liverpool, Lancaster, the 
main towns, had not more than 3000 inhabitants. This 
county was long the stronghold of Catholicism. ‘In 1594 
a report was sent to the Council, from which it appears 
that the Lancashire commission had made “ small reformation,” 
and that, notwithstanding the rigor of the law, the churches 
were still empty, and there were still “ multitudes of bastards 
and drunkards.” ... Some of the clergy have “refrained 
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from preaching for lack of auditors, and people swarm in 
the streets and the ale-houses during divine service time,” 
and many churches have only present “the curate and the 
clerk,” and “open markets are kept during service time,” 
and “there are about many lusty vagabonds.” Marriages 
and christenings are celebrated in holes and corners by 
seminary and other priests. Cock-fights and other games 
are tolerated on Sundays and holidays during service, at 
which of times are present justices of the peace, and even 
some of the ecclesiastical commissioners. The report con- 
cludes by stating that Yorkshire and the other adjoining 
counties cannot “be kept in order so long as Lancashire 
remains unreformed.”’—Henry Fishwick, Hist. of Lancashire, 
p. 222. 

This account of the conditions in Lancashire explains why 
Jonson made it the home of all the outcasts of society that 
are next mentioned. 

5. 5. 96-8 Rufhers. CVD. defines rusher as ‘ one who strews 
rushes on the floors at dances,’ and refers to this passage. 
From their presence in the wilds of Lancaster, I should 
infer that the rushers were men who gathered rushes, as 
well as strewed them. 

Puppet-mafters. Puppet-shows or motions were the 
successors of the old Morality plays and from them we have, 
in turn, Punch and Judy. They seem to have been number- 
less in the reign of James, when an attempt was made to 
subject them to license, not very successful, for they were 
strong in popular favor. See Knight, London 1. 42. 

Iuglers. See Thornbury, Shakespeare's England 1. 146 ff. 

Gipfeys. Dekker ((Von-dram. Wks. 3. 258-64) has a 
chapter entitled ‘Moone men. A discouery of a strange wild 
people, very dangerous to townes and country villages. He 
describes the gipsies as follows: ‘They are a people more 
scattred then Iewes, and more hated; beggerly in apparell, 
barbarous in condition, beastly in behauior: and bloudy if 
they meete aduatage. A man that sees them would sweare 
they had all the yellow Iawndis, or that they were Tawny 
Moores bastardes, for no Red-oaker man caries a face 
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of a more filthy / complexion; yet are they not borne so, 
neither has the Sunne burnt them so, but they are painted 
so: yet they are not good painters neither, for they do not 
make faces, but marre faces. By a by-name they are called 
Gipsies, they call themselues Egiptians, others in mockery 
call them Moone-men.’ 

From Blackstone (Comm. 4. 165) we learn that at the close 
of the Middle Ages gipsies had ‘gained such a number of 
idle proselytes (who imitated their language and complexion 
and betook themselves to the same arts of chiromancy, 
begging, and pilfering) that they became troublesome, and 
even formidable, to most of the states of Europe.’ Henry VII 
took measures against them, but did not overcome the menace, 
for in Elizabeth’s reign there was still need for an enactment 
that ‘if any such person shall be imported into this Kingdom, 
the importer shall forfeit £40. And if the Egyptians them- 
selves remain one month in this Kingdom, or if any person, 
being fourteen years old (whether natural-born subject or 
stranger), which hath been seen or found in the fellowship 
of such Egyptians, or which hath disguised him or herself 
like them, shall remain in the same one month, at one or 
several times, it is felony without benefit of clergy.’ 

Canters. ‘Canters were confirmed sturdy vagrants.’—C. 
They are mentioned also in Bart. Fair (Wks. 4. 475), and 
in Staple of News (Wks. 5. 209). 

Ape-carriers. The performances of trained animals were 
very popular. In Bartholomew Fair (Wks. 4. 342), Jonson 
speaks of a ‘jugler with a well-educated ape, to come over 
the chain for the king of England, and back again for the 
prince, and sit stiil on his arse for the pope, and the king 
of Spain’: the same old device of making animals reflect 
popular feeling, which is seen on the vaudeville stage of to- 
day. For a reproduction of an old cut of a juggler and a 
tumbling ape, see Strutt, p. 241. Cf. also Gip. Metamor- 
phosed (Wks. 7. 380). 

5. 5. 99 to thefe fauages I was addicted. It is an evi- 
dence of a most ‘frampul’ trait in mine Host’s character 
when he professes himself ‘much addicted’ to those sturdy 
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vagabonds whom Greene, Nashe, and Dekker paint in such 
grim lines and dark colors. 

5. 5. 101 like a [he Mandeuile. The Host could scarcely 
have chosen a better simile to characterize the wanderings 
of his wife, for Sir John’s book of travels was widely known. 

5. 5. 105 coffin’d 

My felfe aliue, in a poore hoftelry. When one reflects 
on the character of the Host as portrayed in the play, and 
considers that the ‘ poore hostelry’ was a ‘new inn,’ he rather 
wonders where the ‘pennance’ came in. Goodstock, if he 
was ‘coffin’d,’ made a very lively corpse. 

5. 5. 108 Whom I long fince gaue loft. Cf. Fletcher, 
Hum. Lieutenant (Wks. 6. 448): 


Nay, give ’em lost, | saw ’em off their horses. 
y; fan) 


Jonson uses the expression again in The Hue and Cry After 
Cupid (Wks. 7. 93). 

5. 5. 110 I lighted on this errour. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether ‘this error’ refers to the miscarriage of plans 
and confusion that have been incidental to the play, or to 
her previous wandering, the word being used in the sense 
in which we find it in Discovertes (Wks. 9. 227). 

5. 5. 123 Let’s all goe fleepe, 

Each with his Turtle. It is perhaps a matter of too 
much realism to ask on what grounds Lord Frampul makes 
such a suggestion for his daughter and Lovel, and later for 
Prue and Latimer. Of course betrothal was sometimes taken 
for as much of a sanction as marriage. For example, in 
Measure for Measure, ‘Claudio calls Julietta his wife, and 
says he got possession of her bed upon a true contract. The 
duke likewise, in addressing Mariana, who had been affianced 
to Angelo, says, he is your husband on a pre-contract.’ ‘In 
later times, espousals in the church were often prohibited 
in France, because instances frequently occurred where the 
parties, relying on the testimony of the priest, scrupled not 
to live together as man and wife; which gave rise to much 
scandal and disorder. Excesses were likewise often com- 
mitted by the celebration of espousals in taverns and _ale- 
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houses, and some of the synodal decrees expressly enjoin that 
the parties shall not get drunk on these occasions.’—-Douce, 
Llust. of Shakes., p. 70. But perhaps the best explanation 
of the present case is that we are supposed to forget about 
marriage, There was no way in which it could be brought 
into the play, and so Jonson just glides over it in silence. 

5. 5. 1387 ‘The proverb, at full is, “There goes more to 
matrimony than four bare legs,” &c.’—G. It is to be found 
in Ray’s collection of proverbs. 

5. 5. 152 ayring of the fheets with a tweet odour. In 
Bartholomew Fair (Wks. 4. 448), Cokes mentions sweet bags 
among his possessions. Gifford, explaining that they were 
bags of sweet herbs or perfumes, remarks: ‘They were far 
from being unnecessary in the bed chambers of those days, 
and were usually placed under the pillow.’ 

5. 5. 155 like Mecenas. ‘Terentia, the wife of Mzacenas, 
is reported to have been not of the most gentle and com- 
plying manners, which necessarily produced many quarrels 
and reconcilements between her and her husband: this gave 
occasion to the words of Seneca, to which our poet alludes: 
Hlunc esse, qui uxorem muilhes duxit, cum unam habuerit. 
Epist. 114.’—Whal. 


First Epilogue. 


2 Their fate is only in their hearers eares. Cf. L. L. 
Ve0s en Bio 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 


Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


4 The maker. For a discussion of Jonson’s use of the 
word ‘maker’ cf. Henry, ed. Epicene, Second Prol. 8, note. 
6 In all the numbers. Cf. Epicane (Wks. 3. 408): ‘I love 
measure in the feet, and number in the voice.’ 
13 He could haue hal’d in 
The drunkards. Jonson evidently did not foresee that 
less objection was likely to be made to be drunkards than 
to the lengthy discourses of Lovel. 


/ 
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20 When ere the carcaffe dies, this Art will liue. The 
poet could see that his end was not far distant, but he had 
faith in the longevity of his work. In his Epistle to Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Rutland, he says: 

when time shall bring 
To curious light, to notes I then shall sing, 


Will prove old Orpheus’ act no tale to be: 
For I shall move stocks, stones, no less than he. 


24 And had he liu’d the care of King, and Queene. ‘This 
pathetic appeal (of which more elsewhere) though it never 
probably reached the ears of the audience, did not escape 
those of the Aimg and gueen. Charles hastened to atone for 
his neglect of the “sick and sorrowing bard,” and sent him 
a hundred pounds, a noble present in those days; for which 
Jonson returned him thanks in an “Epigram” full of grati- 
tude, and dutiful affection. But the king’s kindness did not 
stop here: he increased the poet’s salary from a hundred 
marks to a hundred pounds, to take place from this very 
period, (the beginning of the year,) and to cheer his “old 
servant's” heart still more, added an annual butt of canary 
to his other favours.’—G. 

Gifford makes a mistake in regard to the date of this 
benefaction, or rather, in regard to the date of the produc- 
tion of this play. The grant by which the King increased 
Jonson’s pension (copied by Gifford from Whalley in his 
Memoirs, Wks. 1. cxxviii) is dated March 26th, 1630— vice- 
simo sexto die Martii anno R Ris Caroli quinto’—‘the first 
payment thereof to begin at the feast of the Annuntiation of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, next before the date of these pre- 
sents’; i. e. the day previous, the 25th of March, which was 
one of the regular quarter-days, and marked the beginning 
of 1630, Old Style. I have already shown that the date of 
the performance of The New Inn was January 19th, 1628--9, 
more than a year before the date of this grant; and every- 
thing is easily explained on this understanding. The King 
sent him the gift of a hundred pounds soon after the failure 
of this play, and it was not likely that the poet would be 
in need of further favors so soon as March. The fact that 
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‘An Epigram to King Charles for an Hundred Pounds He 
Sent Me in my Sickness,’ and several other poems called 
forth by gratitude, are dated 1629 in the 1641 Folio goes to 
prove that Jonson received the gift of a hundred pounds 
much earlier than Gifford supposed. 

23 But Maiors, and Shriffes may yearely fill the [tage. 
Sir James Cambell was the Lord Mayor in 1629. ‘As keeper 
of the king’s peace, the sheriff is the first man in the county, 
and superior in rank to any nobleman therein during his 
office, which he holds for one year.’.—CD. 

24 Jonson expressed this thought a number of times. In 
Every Man In (Wks. 1. 147), Justice Clement, speaking with 
reference to poetry, says: ‘Nay, no speech or act of mine 
be drawn against such as profess it worthily. They are not 
born every year, as an alderman. There goes more to the 
making of a good poet, than a sheriff.’ 

Whalley remarks on the above: ‘Among plain citizens, 
this might be thought a reflexion upon men of gravity and 
worship; and master Kitely seemed to take it so: but the 
merry justice thought no harm, when he thus gave us the 
sense of the old Latin verses: 


Consules fiunt quotannis, et proconsules: 
Solus poeta non quotannis nascitur. 
Which Taylor the water-poet has paraphrased with much 
greater honour to the bard: 
When heav’n intends to do some mighty thing, 
He makes a poet, or at least—a king.’ 

Gifford takes up Whalley quite tartly for the inaccuracy 
of his Latin quotation: ‘The water-poet seems to have found 
a more correct copy of “the old Latin verses” than the 
commentator, who has jumbled them out of all order. 

Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, 

Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 
They are usually attributed to one Florus.’ For these verses 
see Poet. Lat. Min., ed. Wernsdorf, 3. 488 (= Anthol. Lat. 
1. 252, p. 170). 
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Jonson quotes the second line in Discoveries (Wks. 9. 215): 
‘Every beggarly corporation affords the state a mayor, or 
two bailiffs yearly; but Solus rex, aut poeta, non quotannis 
nascitur. Schelling, missing the notes of Whalley and Gifford, 
says: ‘ Petron{ii] in Fragm{enta] is the marginal note of 
the folio. I do not find the quotation in the Fragments or 
in the Satyricon.’ 

Cf. also the epigram to Sir Philip Sidney’s daughter (Wes. 
8. 186): 


That poets are far rarer births than kings 
Your noblest father proved. 


Second Epilogue. 


8 the Chambermaid was named Cis. ‘In the first draught 
of the play, the chambermaid’s name was Cicely, which, it 
seems, was not approv’d by the audience, and therefore 
altered by the poet to Prudence. In the edition of 1631, 
she is sometimes called Cis, and sometimes Pru, by mistake 
of the printer. —W. Gifford, misquoting Whalley, says, ‘she 
is called Cis, through the first and second act.’ The only 
instances where the name remains are: Cvs, 1. 5. 11, Cicehe, 
1. 6. SD. This hissing incident is discussed in the Intro- 
duction, pp. xvili—xxi. 


The Ode. 


Gifford has the following note: ‘This “strain of defiance,” 
which is both vigorous and poetical, was not heard without 
impatience by some of the minor critics of the day, who took 
offence at its “arrogance,” and retorted on the poet with 
more justice (it must be said) than humanity. The only 
piece on the subject, which is come down to us, is a kind 
of parody of the style and measure of the ode, by Owen 
Feltham, the author of the Resolves. 

‘Several of the first scholars of the time amused themselves 
with putting this ode into Latin verse. There is a trans- 
lation by Randolph; and another by W. Strode, whom Oldys, 
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in his MS. notes to Langbaine, calls, how correctly I know 
not, “the University Orator of Cambridge,” is now before 
me, in the hand-writing of sir Kenelm Digby. The reader 
may take the two last stanzas as specimens of its latinity. 


Hec conamina prostituta mitte, 
Alceumque manu resume plectrum, 
Anacreonta, tuum Flaccum, simul igne calescas 

Pindaricee muse: 
Contractusque licet nervis, et sanguine ae 
Ante dies canos, 
Indignante lyra cie calorem: 
Sic tenta modulos ubique Victor, 
Ut stolide percontatrix ac invida turba, 
Hoc cerebrum juret nullum quassare tremorem. 


At quando audierint lyre accinentem 
Te magnalia Ceesaris Britanni, 
Qua pietate Deum, qua majestate popellum 
Et colit et terret; 
Sanguine stent quassi, carnis tremor occupet artus, 
Quod lyra sic nulla 
Seu pacem resonat, vel arma clangat, 
Vere sidera perforare posset, 
Quando gesta legent Caroli, currumque videbunt 
Alterius Caroli plaustrum superare triumpho.’ 


Cunningham says: ‘Southey, who was always on the look 
out for new forms of versification, was struck by the peculiar 
metre of this Ode, “a ten-lined stanza, but sufficiently varied 
by the different length of the lines, though the rhymes are 
in couplets.”’ 

8. Commiffion of the braine. As far as I can make out, 
this phrase is modeled on ‘commission of the peace,’ which 
was authority given under the Great Seal empowering certain 
persons to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district. 
And so here, the commission was the authority by which 
the impertinents presumed to judge in matters pertaining to 
the the brain. Cf. ‘the commission of wit,’ Bart. Fair. 
(Wks, 4. 347). 

21 fome mouldy tale, 

Like Pericles. Ward, after remarking that as a rule, 
Jonson’s allusions to Shakespeare ‘amount to little more 
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than harmless banter, not only reconcilable with, but indicative 
of, easy personal friendship,’ notes: ‘It should be admitted 
that there is a single passage of which this remark will not 
hold good. ... In this and the following stanza it is difficult 
not to recognize the angry sarcasm of disappointment; but, 
as has been seen, it is doubtful whether Pericles was re- 
garded by contemporaries as a Shakespearean play. That 
the description contains a certain measure of cruel accuracy 
does not of course affect the question, though it might be 
held to justify the exceptional spirit of the invective.’—Aiis¢. 
Eng. Dram. Lit. 2. 328. 

Malone deals with this reference to Pericles in his cha- 
racteristic manner: ‘Let me add, that the contemptuous 
manner in which Ben Jonson has mentioned it, is, in my 
apprehension, another proof of its authenticity. In his me- 
morable Ode, written soon after the Mew Inn had been 
damned, when he was comparing his own unsuccessful pieces 
with the applauded dramas of his contemporaries, he naturally 
chose to point at what he esteemed a weak performance 
of a rival, whom he appears to have envied and hated 
merely because the splendor of his genius had eclipsed his 
own, and had rendered the reception of those tame and 
disgusting imitations of antiquity, which he boastingly called 
the only legitimate English dramas, as cold as the per- 
formances themselves.’—Johnson and Steevens’ Shakespeare 
13. 611. Further on, p. 633, Malone notes: ‘When Ben 
Jonson calls Pericles a mouldy tale, he alludes, I apprehend, 
not to the remote date of the play, but to the antiquity of 
the story on which it is founded,’ and Gifford exclaims, 
‘Where then is the contempt on which, to the credit of 
his liberality, he has just raised so notable an argument!’ 
It need hardly be remarked that Gifford’s zeal has lead him 
to a fallacious conclusion: the charge of contempt is in no 
way set aside if we say that Jonson’s objection was to the 
preference of a story of ancient Greece to his ‘ recent humours, 
or manners of men that went along with the times.’ 

23 the Shrieues crufts. Jonson alludes elsewhere to the 
sheriffs and their extravagant way of living. Cf. Dev.is Ass . 
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(Wks. 5. 13). Entick (Survey 1. 499) tells us that in 15438 
a sumptuary law was passed ‘to prevent luxurious eating 
or feasting in a time of scarcity; whereby it was ordained, 
that the lord-mayor should not have more than seven dishes 
at dinner or supper,’ and ‘an alderman and sheriff no more 
than six.’ Nashe (Pierce Penilesse, Wks. 2. 71.) writes: ‘It 
is not for nothing that other Countries, whome wee vpbraid 
with Drunkennesse, call vs bursten-bellied Gluttons: for we 
make our greedie paunches powdring tubs of beefe, and 
eate more meat at one meale, than the Spaniard or Italian 
in a month.’ If this was true of the every-day life of those 
times, it was doubly applicable to occasions of feasting and 
banqueting. 

In The Forest LII (Wks. 8. 249), Jonson hails Sir Robert 
Wroth as blest, because he is 


no ambitious guest 
Of sheriff's dinner, or mayor’s feast. 


nalty as his fifh- 

fcraps. Langbaine, who quotes Feltham’s parody (p. 393.), 
says that a break in ‘knowledge’ in that poem ‘was pur- 
posely design’d by the Poet, to ape that in Ben’s third 
Stanza.’ Such was my impression on first reading this 1631 
edition of the Ode, and I am still inclined to believe that 
Jonson meant ‘fish-scraps’ as one word, though there are 
weighty arguments for the reading ‘fish—Scraps,’ etc. 

26 the Play-Club. I have not met with any mention 
elsewhere of an organization of this name, or of one whose 
nature would correspond to that of this club to which Jon- 
son alludes. 

30 the almes-basket. The basket containing the public 
alms, or those of any charitable society. Zo fve on the 
aims-basket was the phrase applied to those who lived upon 
public charity in Jonson’s day. Cf L. ZL. L. 5. 4. 34: 


Moth. They have been at a great feast of languages, 


and stolen the scraps. 
Cost. O! they have liv’d long on the alms-basket of 


words. 
U 
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32 Braue plufh, and veluet-men. Velvet was introduced 
into England in the fifteenth century, and soon became pop- 
ular as an article of luxury (see Hill’s Hist. of Eng. Dress 
1. 145 f.). Plush was very expensive: in The Devil is an Ass 
(Wks. 5. 22), Engine says that the plush for the cloak he 
has cost ‘three pound ten shillings a yard.’ 

35 The ftagers. Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 451): 


Speak lower, you are not now in your theatre, stager. 


36 large eares. That is, asses’ ears. In The Case is AL 
tered (Wks. 6. 340), Valentine speaks of ‘ capricious gallants’ 
who ‘sit dispersed, making faces, and spitting, wagging their 
upright ears.’ 

38 Wrought vpon twenty blocks. Cf. Poetaster (Wks. 2. 
457): ‘’Tis your only block of wit in fashion now-a-days, 
to applaud other folks’ jests.’ Cunningham remarks: ‘The 
block was then as now the wooden shape on which the hat 
was moulded, and the word was also used for the form and 
fashion of the hat, and thence for the form and fashion of 
many other things.’ 

40 The gamefters fhare your guilt, and you their [tuffe. 
Jonson seems to have used gamesters in the same sense of 
players in The Masque of Augurs (Wks. 7. 409), where the 
Groom of the Revels enters, and calls out to Notch and 
Slug who have come to take part in the masque, ‘ Whither, 
whither now, gamesters.’ 

There is a pun in this line, of course. Cf. Middleton, Mad 
World (Wks. 3. 277): 


Though guilt condemn, ’tis gilt must make us glad. 


But it is just possible that there is a further meaning than 
‘money’ in the use of the word g/t here: stuff is the name 
given to a gilder’s composition, formed of size and whiting, 
used in forming a surface over wood that is to be gilded. 
In Epicene (Wks. 3. 340.), Jonson refers to the secret way 
in which the gilders worked while gilding the statues at 
Aldgate: ‘ You see gilders will not work, but inclosed. They 
must not discover how little serves, with the help of art, to 
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adorn a great deal.’ In the light of this, it easy to see how 
the line might be interpreted. 

42 the Alcaick Lute. Alczus, a lyric poet of ca. 600 
B. C., wrote in the fiery Zolic dialect, and the alcaic meter, 
which bears his name, is full of movement. To Horace he 
was a paragon, and in some of Horace’s best known odes 
we have reflexes of Alczus. 

43 Anacreons Lyre. Anacreon was a lyric poet of Ionia 
who went to Athens on the invitation of Hipparchus 522 
B. C. His favorite themes were love and wine, but he also 
left evidences of an ability to write stinging satire. The 
light, trifling verse of his late period has obscured his re- 
putation to a considerable degree. 

44 Warme thee, by Pindares fire. Pindar, ca. 522 B.C. 
—ca, 450 B. C., is considered the greatest of Greek lyric 
poets. He shows such a perfection of art in both plan and 
details, that Jonson could hardly have sought a spark of in- 
spiration at a stronger fire. 

58 hit the ftarres. Cf. Sejanus (Wks. 3. 226): 


Sejanus, whose high name doth strike the stars. 


Jonson got this figure from the Latin poets, by whom sidera 
was used, like calum, to express the summit or height of 
fame, fortune, success, etc. Cf. Horace, Od. 1. 1. 36: ‘ quodsi 
me lyricis vatibus inseris, Sublimi feriam sidera vertice’; 
Ovid, Metam. 7.61: ‘vertice sidera tangere’; Virgil, nerd 
9. 29: ‘tuum nomen ... Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera 
cygni.’ 

60 Charles ...his Waine. ‘In astron., the seven brightest 
stars in the constellation Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, 
which has been called “ wagon” since the time of Homer. 
Two of the stars are known as poimlters because, being 
nearly in a right line with the pole-star, they direct an ob- 
server to it. Also called the Plow, the Great Dipper, the 
Northern Car, and sometimes the Butcher’s Cleaver. The 
name Charles's wain, Charles’ wain is a modern alteration 
of earlier Carl’s wain, <( late ME. Charlewayn, Charelwayn 
< late AS. Charles Waen (= Sw. Karl-vagn = Dan. Karls- 

U2 
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vagn), the carl’s or churl’s wain, i. e., the farmer’s wagon. 
The word wain came to be associated with the name Charles 
with ref. to Charlemagne, being called in ME. Charlemaynes 
wayne. In the 17th century it was associated with the names 
of Charles I and Charles II.’—CD. 


Appendix, 


‘Whalley speaks somewhat slightly of Feltham: but his 
parody appears to me to have a considerable degree of 
merit, and its good sense and pertinacity cannot be denied. 
A little more mercy to the sick and sorrowful state of the 
declining poet would not have been discreditable to him: 
but the times were savage, and unfeeling, and Feltham found 
a ready apology for his severity in the authorized language 
of controversy, and crimination. It does not appear that he 
entertained any personal hostility against Jonson, as his name 
is found among those who lamented his death:—unless we 
apply to him the trite observation, 


Extinctus amabitur, Gc. 


Jonson, however, was not abandoned to his enemies. Ran- 
dolph, Carew (a poet whose merits are not sufficiently under- 
stood,) Cleveland, and many others came forward in his 
defence, and strove to temper and compose his irritated 
feelings. Randolph’s Ode, which, like Feltham’s, is a kind 
of parody upon the original, is too severe on the public, 
and somewhat too complimentary to the discarded play: 
Carew’s little poem is at once kind and critical, and will 
be read with pleasure.’—G. 

Gifford notes that lines 15-6 in the poem which he at- 
tributes to Cleveland allude ‘to the well known distich of 
Plato, which is thus rendered by Scaliger: 


Ut templum Charites quod non labatur haberent, 
Invenere tuum pectus, Aristophanes.’ 


The following notes in explanation of lines 29-30 of this 
poem by ‘I. C.’ are given as footnotes in the 1640 edition: 
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‘Cesar cald Terence Menander half’d, because he wanted 
so much of his grace and sharpnesse. Sen: Jonson may 
well be cal’d our Menander, whole, or more, exceeding him 
as much in sharpnesse and grace, as Jerence wanted of him. 

Ben. Jonson is said to be very like the picture we have 
of Menander, taken from an ancient Medall. 

Menander in a fragment of one of his Comeedies, makes 
his Cook speak after this manner of the diversity of tastes: viz. 


What is his usuall fare: G 

What Country man is he: 

These things ’tis meet the Cook should scan: 
For such nice guests as in the isles are bred, 
With various sorts of fresh-fish nourished, 
In salt meat take little or no delight, 
But taste them with fastidious appetite.’ 


Gifford has the following note concerning the allusions in 
lines 30—40 of Carew’s poem: ‘These are the old accusations 
against Jonson. His enemies had apparently more malice 
than invention, since they merely repeat what Decker and 
his party had urged against him thirty years before. This 
threadbare ribaldry was thought too valuable to be kept 
from the readers of Shakespeare, and therefore they are 
treated with it by Messrs. Steevens and Malone in a hundred 
different places.’ 
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This Glossary is designed to include obsolete, archaic, 
dialectal, and rare words; current words used in obsolete, 
archaic, or exceptional senses; and, so far as practicable, 
obsolete and archaic phrases. Current words in current uses 
have occasionally been included to avoid confusion, as well 
as technical words unfamiliar to the ordinary reader. 

The New English Dictionary is the authority for words 
to be found in its volumes published up to January, 1907; 
for words not reached by that work the Century Dictionary 
has been given the preference. The names of other dic- 
tionaries which have been found useful in special instances 
are included in the Bibliography. 

In the case of recurring words, either reference is given 
to each instance or the frequency of use is indicated in a 
more general way. Etymologies are given only in cases of 
especial interest. 

A dagger before a word or definition indicates that the 
word or the particular meaning is obsolete; parallel lines 
before a word, that it has never become naturalized in Eng- 
lish; an interrogation point, that the case is doubtful. The 
following abbreviations are used to designate the parts of 
the text: D. = Dedication; A.= Argument; Pers. = Persons 
of the Play; Pro/. = Prologue; Ep. 1 and Ep. 2, the two 
epilogues; and Ode = Jonson’s Ode to Himself. References 
to the Appendix are to author or source. 


A, prep. [A worn-down proclitic the word has been abused and is 
form of OE. preposition an, on.] now in discredit in this sense.’ 
Used with wd/, sb. after verb of INGTIDE Mat 2p 
motion to denote action. 2. 1. 43. | Accident, 7. An occurrence, inci- 

A, prep. A worn-down form of of. dent, event. A. 47. 


Aeuoeels. Accidentall, a. Present by chance, 
Academy, 7. ?A school of deport- non-essential. 3. 2. 267. 

MENt sey 7 Acquiesce, v. {To remain at rest ; 

z. An institution for the study of to rest satisfied. 4. 4. 21. 


the higher learning. ‘In England | Addicted, f/. a. fAttached by 
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one’s own act; given up, devoted, 
inclined. 5. 5. 99. 

Admire, v. fztr. To feel or 
express surprise; to wonder. 5. 
i, ROR 

Advance, v. Promote, help on, 
aid the success or completion of. 
22 AO. 

2. To bring. ?Monce-use. 4. 2. 3. 

Affect, v. To care for, be fond 
of. Arch. 2. 6. 206. 

2. To show an inclination towards 
or preference for. Arch. 4.4. 117. 

Affection, . }Disposition of mind. 

IRA, PRON 


Afford, v. To grant; to make. 
Ae LO7e 

Afore, grep. In the presence of. 
AFCH. OL A1dljgeh 0. 69%) 2.) Os 


MOVIE AG cl, e/Cr 
2. Of place: Before, in front of. 
Arch. or dial. 4. 3. 99. 

After, adv. Afterwards. Formerly 
used before the vd., now only at 
the end of a sentence or clause. 
Eas, VON 

After-game, 7. ‘ Prop., a second 
game played in order to reverse 
or improve the issues of the first ; 
hence, ‘“‘ The scheme which may 
be laid or the expedients which 
are practised after the original game 
has miscarried; methods taken af- 
ter the first turn of affairs’? (John- 


son).) VED. 5. 2..06: 
After-wit, ~. Wisdom after the 
event, that comes too late. ?0ds. 
5. 4. 27. 
Against, prep. In preparation for. 
A. 64. 


2. In hostility or active opposition 
oy, YO), sttoy, 

Airy,@. Lively,merry, gay. 1.2.33. 

Alacrity, ~. <A bright, sprightly 
action. ?Nonce-use. 1. 3. 141. 

Alchimy, . [Form of Alkhemy.] 
Chemistry applied to the trans- 
mutation of baser metals into gold. 
Bae ele. 


yAlferez, ~. ([OSp. and Pg. al- 
Jeres = ensign.] <A standard- 
DeAtcraeaeneno Te 
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Alike, adv. Comb. ‘alike-odious, 


a., equally odious. 2. 6. 127. 
All, a. The greatest possible, un- 
restricted. 5. 4. 9. 


Almes-basket, 7. The basket 
containing the public alms, or 
those of any charitable society. 
Ode 30. 


Ambassy, 7”. Variant spelling of 
Embassy. 1. 6. 26. 

;Ambrosiack, a, Ambrosial. 3. 
Bh, WE. 

Pan eee [A shortened form of 
And —= 11) tae ba OnslO2amand 
passim. 

yAnd, con. If. 4. 2. 56. 


2. As if; as though. 1.3. 5. 

Angel, z. ‘An old English coin, 
called more fully at first the Angel- 
Noble, being originally a new is- 
sue of the Noble, having as its 
device the Archangel Michael stand- 
ing upon, and piercing the dragon.’ 
NED Pi about LO:Samm 5 alemae 

Anone, adv. A response by a ser- 
vant etc. called: ‘Immediately ! 
presently ! coming!’ and so in this 
play made the proper name of 
Peirce, the drawer. fers. 70, and 
passim. 


yAntiquary, 7. 


A person of great 


age, an ancient. 2. 6. 24. 
Antique, @. ?Old fashioned, out 
of date. 2.5. 80. See note. 


Apocryphall, a. gen. 
unreal, ‘ would-be.’ 
Apparance, 7. Obs. form of af- 
(PEAT ANCES 3220 Nat Zes As 
Apprehend, v. To catch the me- 
aning of, to understand. 2.1. 78. 
Approaches, z. 7. Advances. 3. 
2, 50. 
||Aqua-vitee, 7. 
dent spirits. 2. 1. 28. 
Architrabe, 7. [Obs. form of ar- 
chitrave.| Arch. The lowest di- 
vision of the entablature, consist- 
ing of the main beam that rests 
immediately upon the abacus on 
the capital of a column; the epi- 
Stylenmcizemtac, 
Aromatique, 7. 


Counterfeit, 
Feltham 19. 


Any form of ar- 


[Form of aro- 
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matic.) A substance or plant 
emitting a spicy odor; a fragrant 
drug ; a spice. 3. 2. 129. 
Arras-clothes, 7. [Arras, name 
of a town in Artois, famed for 
its manufacture of the fabric.] A 
hanging screen of a rich tapestry 
fabric formerly placed around the 


walls of household apartments. 
D. 26. 
Arrest, v. Lay hold upon, seize. 


Obs. exc. as fig. 4. 4. 230. 


Art, 7. Skilful, crafty, or artificial 
conduct. 1. I. 13- 
2. +Spec. Skill in applying the 


principles of a special science: 
technical or professional skill. Zp. 
es OX 

3. A concrete embodiment of tech- 
nical or professional skill ; a work 


ye nic 9 IB, Wis Poy, 

As, adv. and comj. Like. JD. 26, 
“An 8s 
2 earpose thats 9202.04 Tr 


Buaqesultipthat. 2. 6.0 165)2. 6. 
61; Ode 49, 56. 
VA PAS alin 4. 4et 37 


5. With advs. and adv. phrases : 
as now, as to-day, etc, where as 
has restrictive force. Obs. exc. 
dial, A. 64. 

6. Phr. as who: 
PA Chie 210% O2. 

Ask, v. To need, require. 
"DI, Vo PNG, Pie (WY 30% 

Assist, v. To be present to take 
official part in the proceedings. 
3. 2. SD (see note). 

Assistant, ~. One who takes 
part in an assembly. Usually in 
Whe (Cbd, 75 Hof 

Assur’d, ff/. a.  Self-possessed, 
2 Wo XO 

Assure, v. 
to, assert earnestly to. 
2. To insure. 2. 5. 99. 
3. treflex. To render secure (from 
attack or danger). 4. 4. 135. 

At, prep. Denoting instrumentality : 
With. 205. LET. 

Audite, 7. [Form of audzt.] An 
examination of accounts previous 


Like one who. 


? Arch, 


To declare solemnly 
2. 5. 99. 


| Bating, vd/. x. 
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to the periodical settlement. 2. 
3-17. 
Authoriz’d, /f/. a. Approved, 
generally countenanced. 1. 5, 80. 
Away, adv. Gone, vanished. (Now 


chiefly dial. VED.) 2. 6. 243. 

Awe, 7. Power to inspire fear or 
reverence; overawing influence. 
Arch. Ode 53. 

Back, v. To mount, ride on (a 
horse) aartensen7 as 

Bafful, v. [Form of baffle] +To 
subject to public contempt. 4. 4. 


278. 

Balder dash, x. +A jumbled mix- 
ture of liquors, e. g. of milk and 
beer, beer and wine, brandy and 
mineral waters. I. 2. 25. 


Bale, 7. +The set of dice for any 
special game, usually three. I. 3. 
75: 

Ban., A familiar shortening of 
Veer Alig, 1s Ma Pay PE Metis 

Bason, 7. A basin. 4. 3. 99. 

\|Basta, zt. [a. It. (also Sp.) basta 
enough.]| Enough! No more! 
INOmmy tier Me 5 20s 


Bat., A short form for Bartholomew. 
CF San 70x 

Lessening, abate- 
ment 3. 2. 198. 

Baud, ~. [Form of dawd.| In 
general sense, a go-between, pan- 
GaneueleselLO. 

Baudy, a. [Form of dawdy.]  ab- 
sol. guasi-sb,: Lewd language, ob- 
SCenity sume bens ales 

Bed-lem, 7. [Form of Bedlam.| 
+An inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, 
London, or one fit for such a place, 
a madman. A. 167. 

Begotten, p//. a. +Gotten (with 
right, true, etc. prefixed) Obs. 4. 


3- 55. 
||Belle, L. adv. Prettily, nicely, fine- 
IM 5 Bu, Byes 


Belly, v. To bulge out, to be 
COLPULen twee Seber LOs 

Bent, #A/. a. Determined, incli- 
NEG Set wlan ye nGies 


Beside, adv. Furthermore. (Now 
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usually expressed by besides.) 4. 
3. 86. 

Bin, Ods. and azal. form of been. 
4. 4. 261. 


Blank, a. +White. 2. 5. 51. 

Blankett, v. To toss in a blanket 
(asarough punishment.) 4. 3. 88. 

Blaze, v. Her. To describe 


heraldically, to blazon. 2. 6. 31. 

Blazon, 7. A description or record 
of any kind; esf. a record of 
virtues and excellencies. 1. 3. 46. 

Block, 7. A piece of wood or 
other substance on which some- 
thing is moulded, shaped, or 
fashioned; usually the mould of 
a hat, but used jg. of other 
things. Ode 38. 

Blood-shaken, a. Palsied. Ode 54. 

Blow, v. To deposit eggs in or 
on (a place): to fill with eggs. 
Bib ily ikekeh 

+Bodge, ~. A measure used in 
selling oats, etc.; app. about half 
ANpeck. | WE Sanat. 

Body, 7. A human being of either 
sex, an individual; exactly equi- 
valent to the current ‘person’. 


Dial. or 20bs. 4. 4. 289. 
Bolt, v. Hunt out, ‘scare up.’ 3. 
Lng Om 5205253. 


||Bona-Roba, 7. ‘[a. It. buona roba 
‘* As we say good stuffe, that is a 
good wholesome plum-cheeked 
wench" (Florio), f. dona good 
roba robe, dress stuff, gear.] A 
wench; ‘‘a showy wanton.” J.’ 
INGOT Dy ee. PX PHYNG les Bh PP 

Bonny, @. Pleasing to the sight, 
COMECLY Mo 2273 

Bonny-clabbee, . [Form inVZD. 
is bonny-clabber. a. Irish bainne 
milk, c/aba thick (O’Reilly).] Milk 
naturally clotted or coagulated on 
souring. "1. 2. 25. 

Bottle, 7. A bundle of hay or 
straw: now somewhat local in 
USE Ee hehe 

Bouncer, z. One who talks big 
or swaggers. 3. 2. 274. 

*Boue, adv. and prep. Above, be- 
yond. ‘In modern English “dove, 
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dove is an occasional shortening 
of above in verse.’ WED. 
Brayne-child, 7. A creature of 


the fancy. I. I. 6. 
Branch, v. To perch on a branch. 
? Monce-use. 5. 2. 41. 


Branch’d, #//. a. ? Adorned with 
a figured pattern in embroidery, 
gilding, chasing, etc. 5. I. I7. 

Braue, a. A general epithet of ad- 
miration or praise. Arch. 1.3.72. 
2. Finely dressed; showy; hand- 


some. (‘Rare in 18th c.: in 19th 
c. apparently a literary revival or 
adopted from dialect speech.’ 
NED.) 2.-%. 34. 
Brauely, adv. Worthily, well. 
Chiefly dal. 4. 3. 96. 
Brauery, . Finery, showiness. 2. 


On 1O3 sedans 22. 

Brawne, 7. The muscle or fiesh 
of animals as food. 3. I. 156. 
Break, wv. intrans. To break pro- 
mise, faith. (Usually trams. in this 
sense, with obj. promise, faith, etc.) 

a3 Gy, Tse 
2. intrans. (for reflex.) To be- 
come bankrupt, to ‘ fail’ (com- 


mercially). Now less usual. 

3. trans. To break a jest: to 
utter, crack a joke. 4. 4. 172. 
Bred, #/. a. Educated, trained. 

A. 3 


Breed, v. Phr. fo breed up: to 
bring up, rear, educate. Arch. 
OLNOOS OES 3 oe 

Breeding, vé/. x. Bringing up: 
formerly in the sense of ‘ edu- 
cation.’ I. 6. 139. 

+Bride-bowle, 7. A cup of spiced 
ingredients prepared at night for 
the ‘bride-couple.’ Also called 
bride-cup. A. 162. 

+Bride-cup, 7. Same as bride- 


bowl, 5. 4. 29. 

Bridegrome, 7. Obs. form of 
bridegroom. A. 165. 

Brieze, ~. [Ods. form of breeze.] 
A gad-fly. 5. 3. 4. 

Bring, v. +To convoy, escort, ac- 


company (a person on his way). 
Obs. exc. dial. 5. 2. 44. 
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2. +Comb. with adv., bring on’: 
To cause to advance or take ac- 
GIS 5 AEB Ss Gy, oe 

Broke-wing’d, @. jig. Bankrupt. 
An 210. 

Bully, z. +‘ A term of endearment 
and familiarity, orig. applied to 
either sex: sweetheart, darling. 
Later applied to men only, im- 
plying friendly admiration: good 
friend, fine fellow, ‘“ gallant”. 
Often prefixed as a sort of title 
to the name or desigration of the 
person addressed, as in Shaks., 
“bully Bottom,” ‘ bully doctor.” 
OOSMCXCMALCH ae NED eS 0 

Bush, z. A branch of ivy used as 
vintner’s sign: hence the sign- 
board of a tavern. I. 2. 28. 

Business, 7. Main action; plot- 
development, 4. 93. 

Busy, ¢. In a bad sense: prying, 
meddlesome. 2. 6. 73. 

By, 7. Phr. on the by, as a matter 
of secondary or subsidiary im- 
portance, incidentally. Ods. or 
OU Hilti 
2. Phr. on the by: To one side, 
ASide wml gO Nese 2 On ZOU. 

By and by, adv. ghr. At once, 
straightway. 4. I. 4. 


Cabinet, 7. Phr. cabinet council : 
the earlier appellation of the body 
now styled the cabinet. 1. 6. 64. 


Call, v. Phr. call on: To require, 
demand. 4. 3. 87. 

Cant, v. Slang and dial, To speak, 
talkin. 5.42. 

Canter, 7. One who uses the 
‘cant’ of thieves or beggars; 
hence, a beggar or vagabond. 
Arch. “505. 97. 


Canting, £p/. a. Of the nature of 
or belonging to the dialect of 
vagabonds. I. 5. 38. 

Cap a pie. [OF. cap a pie head 
to foot, Mod. F. de pred en cap.] 
From head to foot. 2. 5. 46. 

Caparison, 7. The dress and or- 
naments of men and women; 
equipment, outfit. 5. 2. 6. 
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Cap of maintenance, gir. Acap 

borne as one of the insignia of 
office before the sovereign of Eng- 
land at the coronation, and before 
mayors of some cities, 
2. Her, A cap borne asa charge, 
or in place of a wreath, so cap 
of dignity, estate, honor, state. 
ae is ON 

Captiu’d, A2/. a. 
Peli 3Os 

Carlin, x. [A form of carline, or 
carling (Northern ME. kering).| 
A woman, esp. an old one; often 
implying contempt or disparage- 
Mente n5s) 5. Os 

Carpet, ~. A thick fabric, com- 
monly of wool, used to cover 
tables, beds, etc.; a table-cloth. 
th OL Os 

Cassock, 7. A long frock or tunic 
worn by Anglican clergymen (see 
OLS) Go tig WG, 

Catch, 7. Music. ‘ Originally a 
short compdsition for 3 or more 
voices which sing the same mel- 
ody, the second singer beginning 
the first line as the first goes on 
to the second line, and so with 
each successive singer; a round. 
“The catch’’ was for each suc- 
ceeding singer to take up or catch 
his partin time. (Grove.)’ MED. 

Cause, comj. [Ods. exc. dial. An 
elliptic use of the noun for 6éc- 
cause.|] Because. 3.1.15 ; 4.4.204. 

Caution, ~. Guarantee, pledge. 
M2 eOnel Or 

Celebrate, v. To perform publicly 
in due form (any ceremony), A. 
114. 

Censure, 7. Spec. Hostile criti- 
cism ; blaming ; expression of con- 
demnation (the usual sense). 2. 


Captured. Arch. 


condemnatory judgment. 
4. 3. 95. 
73. gen. Judgment, opinion esp. 
expressed opinion ; criticism. Ods. 
or arch. Ode heading. 
Censure, v. To express judgment 
or criticism. Title-page. 
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zee DOmSentcnCen 4-3 8. 
Centaur, J/ythol, A fabulous crea- 

ture with the head, trunk, and 

arms of a man, joined to the body 


and legs of a horse. 4. 2. IOI; 
Aue ace 
Chalke, v. To write up in chalk 


(a record, esp. of drinks served). 
TO S's 

Chamberlain, 7. ‘An attendant 
at an inn, in charge of the bed- 
Chambers. muswel wlo5 i eae sels 

Chambermaid, 7. +A _ Lady’s 
Maldeee4nSi ks ll Anas 4. 

Character, 7. A cabalistic or mag- 
ical sign or emblem. 3. 2. 46. 
2. A distinctive mark, evidence, 
Ore token ens 620107. 

Characterism, ~. Description of 
character : ==characterization. Per- 
sons of the Play. 

Chare-woman, 7. ‘The spellings 
chare- chair- have now gone out, 
though the pronunciation indicated 
by them is still frequent.’ MWZAD. 
AZ. 

Charge, 7. Her. Any device ‘ char- 
ged’ or borne upon an escutcheon ; 
a bearing. 
2. A person or thing placed in 
one’s care. 4. 4. 344 quibbles on 
these meanings. 
3. {Phr. to be at the charge: to 


bear the expense or cost. D. 6. 
Charge, v. To command, order. 
DegetA 7. 
Cheat, 7. Cant, A thing stolen. 


Phr. trundling cheat, a coach. 

BE ats IMO yey) 
+2. The action of cheating or 
defrauding ; deception, fraud. 1. 
Be: 

+Cheater, 7. A dishonest gamester, 
a sharper. Ods. or arch. Pers. 
HAR, its QM Shs, SEY 

Cheese-mite, . The minute ar- 
achnid which infests old cheese. 
ih dis, SK0). 

Chime, v. To have the ring of, 
to sound like (mirth, etc.). ? Jon- 
son’s coinage. 2.1.70; 2. 5. 113. 

Chink, 7. A humorous colloquial 
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term for money in the form of 
coin; ready cash. ‘ Exceedingly 
common in the dramatists and in 
the songs of the 17th c.; now 


rather slangy or vulgar.’ WED. 
He 5 IRN 

Chuck, v. +To chuckle, to laugh 
inwardly. I. 3. 133. 

Circular, a. +¢ransf. Perfect, full, 
complete. 3. 2. 108. 

Cis. A short form for Cicele or 
Cicely a5 ep eas 

Civility, ~. +Citizenship; civil 


organization and government. 5. 
520: 

Claret, 7. [a. OF. claret, in vin 
claret (Mod, F. clairet), from clar- 
et, clairet, dim. of clair, clear, 
light, bright.’] A name originally 
given (like F. vz clazret) to wines 
of yellowish or light red color, as 
distinguished alike from * red wine:’ 
and ‘white wine’; the contrast 
ceased about 1600, and it was 
apparently then used for red wines 
generally, in which sense it is still, 
or was recently, dza/. Now ap- 
plied to the red wines imported 
from Bordeaux, generally mixed 
with Benicarlo, or some full-bodied 
French wine. I. 2. 22. 

Clep’t, f/. [For cleped, yclept.] 
Called, named. ‘In this sense, 
the pa. pple. was retained in use 
down through the ME. period, was 
greatly affected in 16th c., and is 
still a frequent literary archaism.’ 
ISWRIB, Sel, Pd, Oe 

fCloake-bag, 2. A bag in which 
to carry a cloak or other clothes ; 


a portmanteau, valise. 3. 1. 48. 
7Coach-leaues, z. f/. Folding 
blinds of a coach window. 2.3.4. 


Coate, ~. +Her. A coat of arms. 
263 

Cocatrice, x. A loose woman; a 
mistress. ‘ Originally, a fabulous 


monster reputed to be hatched by 
a serpent from a cock’s egg, ... 
and supposed to have the power 
of killing by a glance of its eye; 
a basilisk.” CD. 1. 5. 48. 


Glossary 


Cock-brain’d, a. Foolish and light- 
headed, silly. A. 28; 1. 5. 66. 
{Cod-piece, x. A bagged appen- 
dage to the front of the close fit- 
ting hose or breeches worn by 
men from the 15th—17th c.: often 
conspicuous and ornamented. The 
cod-piece point, the lace with which 


the c. p. was fastened. 5. 4. 36. 
Co-heire, 7. A joint heir; said of 
a woman: a coheiress. 5. 5. 70. 
Colloquy, ~. Conversation, dialo- 
ales vel Vi, 
Colour, v. To put on, wear a 
Color 2. 4.21 ; 
Come, v. +Phr. 4o come in: To 
submit, yield, give in. 4. 4. 305. 
Comely, a. Of things: fair, beau- 
tifule mice spe Arc. Sil. OSs 
Comely, adv. Agreeably, nicely. 
BRAD. 


Commission, 7. Authority con- 


ferred by warrant. Ode 8 (see 
note). 

Commons, 7. #/. Daily fare. 1. 
Paty f 


Community, 7. Social intercourse, 
fellowship. Rare. 5. 4. 9. 

Comoedy, Ods. form of comedy. 
Title-page ; A, 36. 

Compleat, a. [Obds. sp. of com- 
plete.| Of persons: Fully equip- 
ped or endowed; perfect, con- 
summate, accomplished. ? Ods. or 
arch. Pers. 9. 

Complement, 7. +Observance of 
ceremony in social relations ; for- 
mal civility, politeness, or courtesy. 
Tie On 0. 

Complement, v. 
formal courtesies. 2. 6, 12. 

Complexion, ~. +‘In the physi- 
ology and natural philosophy of 
the middle ages: The combination 
of supposed qualities (cold or hot, 
and moist or dry) in a certain 
proportion, determining the nature 
of the body, plant, etc. ; the com- 
bination of the four ‘‘ humours” 
of the body in a certain proportion, 
or the bodily habit attributed to 
such combination: ‘‘temperament.” 


+To exchange 


/ 
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‘OOSm EXC, 
ig). . 
+2. Also used as equivalent to 
humor. 1. 1. 10. 

Compose, v. itr. 
to adjust matters. ? Obs. 4. 4. 87. 

Conceipt, 7. [Obds. spelling of 
conceit.| -++A dainty, a fancy trifle 
for the table, kickshaws. 5. 4. 29. 

Conceiu’d, #A/. a. Admitted into 
the mind, thought of, with tem- 
porary states as sorrow, joy. Ods. 
or arch. A. 62. 

Conceiue, v. To think of, imagine. 
Vy Ay Bile 

Conclusion, 7. ‘An experiment. 
Obs. exc. as in to try conclusions. 
Liga Ssh, 

Concoct, v. 
mind, ruminate on, 
LOL mage 

Condition, 7. 
nature, disposition. I. 6. 47. 

Conduct, 7. The leading or com- 
manding of an army ; leadership, 
command. (Now somewhat rare.) 
Bes ly Baier, 

Confidence, ~. In a bad sense: 
Assurance based on insufficient or 
improper grounds; presumption, 
impudence. JD. 21. 

Confident, a. In a bad sense: 
Over-bold, presumptious, impud- 
ent. Obsolescent. 4.4. 96. 

Confront, v. To face. A term 
used in courts of law. 3. 2. SD. 

Conscience, 7. Equity, conscien- 
tiousness. 4. 4. 99. 

Considerable, zc. fThat may be 
considered ; capable of being con- 
sidered. Obs. rare. 4. 4. 58. 

Consumption, 7. A wasting dis- 


LLCS, aN ELD) Ome 


To make peace ; 


{To digest in the 
think over. 


Character, moral 


ease. Not specific, as now. Prol. 
24. 

Content, a. lizpt. as an ex- 
clamation: == I am content: a- 


greed! all right! Ods. exc, as 
it continues to be the formal ex- 
pression of assent in the House 
of Lords. 2. 6. 58. 

Cony, z. A rabbit: formerly the 
proper and ordinary name, but 
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now superseded in general use by 
rabbit, which was originally a 
name for the young only. 2. 5. 69. 

Coronel, 7. ‘The original Spanish 
word for colonel. This fully ac- 
counts for the modern pronoun- 
ciation of the latter word cured.’ 
Nares. 4. 2. 61. 

Coronice, 7. Obs. form of cornice. 
3. 2. 148. 

Corps, 7. [f. Lat. corpus, a body. | 
+A corpse or body (not dead). 
Bi 3 ohok 


Cosse, x. Obs. form of coz. 3. I. 
19I. 
Cossen, 7. [Obds. form of couszn.] 


Used as a friendly or familiar term 
of address or designation. 3. I. 
BS COSSTZER nl. OS. 

Cossen, v. [Obs, form of cozen.] 
Womcheate2n 563 on mes lel OSs 
Cossin 3. I; 613 Cosen 3. 1. 142: 

Cote, ~. [Form of coat] As in 
coat-card: ‘A playing card 
bearing a ‘“coated”’ or habited 
figure (King, Queen, or Knave). 
In regular use down to 1688; 
afterwards corrupted into Court- 
card.) WED: 1.3. 105: 

Couldnesse, ~. Ods. form of cold- 
ness. A, 18. 

Councell, 7. [Ods. form of counsel,] 
A. 79. ‘}Phr. of the counsel: in 
the confidence, secrets, or counsels. 
2, Bey Sp 

Course, a. 
LOMA 

;Court-dish, x. 


Obs. form of coarse. 
Obs. and mean- 
ing uncertain. 3.1.64 (see note). 
Crab-louse, ~. A parasitical in- 
sect, Pediculus pubis, or Pthirus 
inguinalts, which infests the hairy 
parts of the human body. I. I. 30, 
Crack, v. fig. and hyperb. To 
play in joyful abandon. 5. 4. 23. 
y;Crambe, ». [Form of crambo,] 
‘A game in which one player 
gives a word or line of verse to 
which each of the others has to 


finda rime.) VAD rsa ng. 
Cramm’d, #//. a. Stuffed with 
overfeeding. 5. 1. 18. 
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||Cramo-cree, /r. pir. Love of my 
heart. 3. 2. 84. 
Crouper, 7. [Ods. form of crupper.| 


The hindquarters or rump (of a 


NOrse) umes sehen Oe 
Crop, v. To cut or clip short (the 
Cats) qe 2sken LO 


Cruell, a. +Severe, strict, rigorous. 
BA Tig Bits 

Cry, v. +To call for, demand 
loudly ar elags e005. 

2. Bhr. 2o ery out on) Do mutter 
an impassioned vehement com- 
plaint against. A. 167. 

3.. Phr. 20 cry to+ >? To present, 
to introduce. I. 5. 4. 

4. Phrs to ery (up. Lo) “praise 
loudly, extol 2706 30K Aa2co; 

\|Cuello, ~. [a. Sp. caedlo, neck.] 
A ruff or neck-band. 4. 2. 44. 

||Cuerpo, x. [Sp. cuerpo, body < 
Lat. corpus.] ‘ Only in phrase Zz 
cuerpo « without the cloak or upper 
garment, so as to show the shape 
of the body; in undress.’ MED. 
2. 5. 48, and passzm. 

Curious, @. +Made with care or 
art ; skilfully, elaborately, or beau- 
tifully wrought. 4. 4. II. 

2. +Difficult to satisfy, fastidious. 
Ode 49. 


+Debt-Booke, 7. ‘An account 
book in which debts are recorded. 
Often jigs) NED, Pia3.tA7. 

+Degenerous, @. Fallen from an- 
cestral virtue or excellence, de- 


generate. 3. 2, 169. 
Deinty, a. Obs. form of dainty. 
bis til Bh 


Demand, v. {To ask (a person) 
authoritatively or formally to in- 
form one (of, what, how, etc.). 4.99. 


Deny, v. +To refuse to do any- 
thing. 4. 2. 105. 

Deposit, v. To lay eggs. 2. 5.26. 

Derive, v. +To hand down (esp. 
by descent). 1. 3. 43. 

Design, v. To designate, appoint. 
210.4257 

Design’d, #A/. a. ? Distinguished 
in attire. ? Monce-use. 3. 2. 27. 


Glossary 


};Detrect, v. [ad. L. détrecta-re to 
refuse.]} To draw back from, re- 


fuse. 2. 6. 106. 
Dictamen. ? Ods. Dictate, pro- 
nouncement.. 73. 1y.52+..4. 4. So, 


||Dimensum, 7. [Med. L. dimens- 
um measured quantity, measure, 
sb. use of pp. of dimetirz to 
measure out.] A measured portion, 


a fixed allowance; = Dimense. 
By le Wik 
Dirt, ~. Unclean matter: a term 


abusively applied to persons. 4. 
Fey UG Be 
Discharge, v. 
forget 5-2. 
Dis-Countess’d. [WMonce-wd. for 
a play on dzscountenanced.| De- 
prived of the state of being a 
countess. 4. 3. 61. 
Discouer, v. To reveal, show. 
Now vare. A. 83. 
Discouery, 7. ? investigation, re- 
connoitring. ers, 21. 
Disiune, z. [Form of disyune. 
Chiefly Sc. avch.| The first meal 
of the day; breakfast. 3. I. 197. 
Dis-Lady, v. Nonce-wd. To de- 
prive of the externals which go 
to make up a lady. 4. 3. 61. 
Dislike, v. +To show or express 
aversion to. YD. 20. 
Disquisition, 7. Deligent search. 


Arch 5. 5, 102, 
Dissemble, v. ftrans. To hide 
or conceal by disguise. I. 4. 5. 


Diuel, 7. Obs. form of devil, 3.1.163. 
\|Dixi, Lat. 7 have said. ‘The 
usual expression when the advo- 
cate had finished his harangue.’ 
Whal. 3. 2. 201 (see note). 
Doe, v. [Spelling of do.] To per- 
form deeds; to exert oneself. 2. 
6. 231. 
2. To answer (the purpose); to 
be fitting or appropriate. 5. 2. 2. 
|(Dominus, z. ‘In Lat. phrase: 
Dominus factotum, used for one 
who controls everything.” MED, 
Zeya ae 
+Dor, v. 


an insect. 


?To buzz or hum like 
2. 6. 87 (see note), 


+To pay or settle 
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Dormouse, 7. ‘A small rodent 
of a family intermediate between 
the squirrels and the mice; esp. 
the British species Ayoxus avel- 
lanartus, noted for its hibernation,’ 
NED. 1. 6. 90. 

Doublet, ~. A close-fitting body- 
garment, with or without sleeves, 
worn by men from the 14th to 
the 18th centuries. Ods. exc. Hist, 
2. 5. 50; 5. 4. 43. 

Doubt, v. To anticipate with ap- 
prehension: fear.’ 2. I. 50. 

Doxey, ~. A prostitute; a term 
originally applied to the unmar- 
ried mistress of a beggar or rogue. 
Pik, WaXay. 

Draffe, ~. [Form of draff.] Re- 
fuse, swill. Ode 18. 

Drawer, 7. A waiter; ‘One who 
draws liquor for customers; a 
tapster at a tavern.’ WVZD. 

Dresser, 7. One who prepares, 
or works over something. Pro/. 10. 
2.:A table or wide shelf on which 
things are prepared for cooking. 
2. 6. 80. 

Dutchesse, ~. Obs. spelling of 
duchess. 4. 1. 19. 


Earthy, ¢. +}Having the properties 
of the ‘element’ earth, as dis- 
tinguished from those of fire, air, 
or water; heavy, gross. I. 2. 33. 

Easily, adv. Readily. 1. 6. 6. 

Efficient, 7. f‘‘' The cause which 
makes effects to be what they 
are.” (J.) Obds. but in the 17th c. 
very common,’ WED. 4. 4. 89. 

Egregious, a. Distinguished, emin- 
ent, excellent, renowned. Obs. 
(exc. in humorously pedantic use). 
2vOmSo. 

Hither, @. absol: as pron.: Each. 
22Ow LIS. 

Elegancy, 7. = Elegance, in concr. 


sense. 3. I. 51. 
Elegant, a. Correct and delicate 
of taste. Now only in the phr. 


elegant scholar, 


tElenchize, v. 


Zh buy 3: 
To make use of 
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the elenchus; to argue. Obs. 
Riiae, POS OS. 

Ell, ~. A measure of length. The 
English ell = 45 in. Now only 


Hist., the English measure being 
obsolete. 2. I. 26. 

+Emphase, v. Obs. (? 2once-wd.) 
[f. emphas-is.] trans, 2? To lay 
emphasis upon. 2. 2. 18. 

Engine, 7. spec. A machine or 
instrument used in warfare. Form- 
erly sometimes applied to all of- 
fensive weapons, but chiefly and 
now exclusively, to those of large 
size and having mechanism ; e. g. 
a battering ram, catapault, etc. 
De Go Wawee 
2. A contrivance, an appliance, 
means. 4. 4. 231. 

Engrosse, v. To buy up a whole 
stock for the purpose of effecting 
a ‘corner.’ Obs. exc. Hist. 
2. transf. and jig. To keep ex- 
clusive possession of. Randolph 11. 

Enquire, v. [An alternative form 
of ingutre.| trans. To ask about. 
With simple obj. now less usual. 
Towels, 

Entertaine, v. 
to; receive (a person). 
2 O15. 

+Enthean, a. 


To give reception 
A, 81; 


Inspired by a in- 


dwelling god. Ashmole 3. 

Entice, v. ftrans. To attract 
physically. 1. 3. 140. 

Entreat, v. To treat, deal with, 
act towards Obs. exc. arch. A. 
125. 

Enuy, v. +To grudge, give reluc- 


tantly, begrudge. 1.6.48; Ode 20. 
||Epitasis, 7. ‘That part of a 
play where the plot thickens’ 


(Liddell and Scott). 4. 92. 
Ere, adv. [Obs. form of ever.] At 
any time. I. 5. 66. 
Errand, a. [Form of errant, which 


is in turn confused with arrant.| 
{Good for nothing. 2. 1. 6. 


Error, 7. +Mishap, misfortune. 4. 
4. 188. 
tz. ? Miscarriage (of plans, inten- 
tions) "5.5..L1L0, 
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Estate, 7. Condition, state. Ods. 
or arch. 4. 4. 254. 
Except, v. Zaw. To make ob- 


jection to the decisions of a court 
during the progress ofa trial. 4. 
4. 246. 
Expect, v. +zztr. Wait. 5. 4. 20. 
Extract, z. fExtraction. 1.5.81. 
Extrauagant,z. An extravagant 
act or statement ; = extravagancy. 


ty Bo WY). 


Face, 7. 7+Phr. Zo bear the face: 
to have the appearance. 2. 
Nie ZifSe 

Fact, ~. +The making, doing, per- 
forming. 3. 2. 197. 

Fac-totum. See dominus above. 

Fail, v. +ftrans. with double obj. 
or const. of: To disappoint of 
(something due or expected). A. 
65. 

Faine, v. Obs. form of fergn. 
Be Py WOR ae wy LZ. 

Faine, adv. Gladly, with pleasure. 
Obs. or arch. 2. 2. 8. 

Faire, a. Gentle, courteous. 2? Arch. 
I. 6, 40. 
fz. Desirable, advantageous. 2. 


6. 93. 


False, adv. Wrongly, improperly. 
Obs. or arch. 4. 4. 43. 
Family, 2. +The servants of a 


house or establishment ; the house- 
Hholdvaeronserase 

Fashion, 7. With reference to 
attire: a particular ‘cut’ or style. 
ZS 8% ALY. 

Fashioner, 2. 
4. 3+ 33. 

Fellow, x. 7fUsed as a title of 
address like ‘friend’ or ‘ neigh- 
DOL nO nia s 

Fether, ~. [Form of /cather.] 
Used derogatively: A nobody; a 


Tailor, costumer. 


mere nothing. 2. 5. 40. 

Fiuer, 7. Obs. form of fibre. 5. 
DAs 

Flanell, 7. +Underclothing made 
of flannel. Ods. exc. in pl. 4. 
3. 98. 

Flap, ~. fA slap, stroke. ‘2A 


Glossary 


contemptuous dismissal; a trivial 
rebuke.’ VHD! (2..6. 81. 

Flesh-quake, 7. [Coined by Jon- 
son in analogy to carthguake.| 
A trembling of the body; palsy. 
Ode 55. 

7Flicker mouse, 7. [Altered form 
of fictter-mouse.| A bat. 3.1. 211. 


Flie, v. Hawking. To attack or 
give chase to. 2. 5. 130. 

Fly-blowne, #//. a. Full of fly- 
blows; tainted, impure. Used 
ER Bin Po POR 


Foreheard, 7. ‘Used (like L. 
Jrons) for the countenance as 
capable of expressing shame, ete. 
In two opposite applications : 
a. Capacity of blushing ; sense of 
shame or decency; modesty. b. 
Command of countenance ; assur- 
ance, impudence, audacity. The 
latter is used 4. 4. 186. 

Formalities, 4/. or collect. sing. 
Robes or insignia of office or dig- 
Dt OOS MOC la 25 .ens nl oy TS 

Fortunes, 7. #/. +Position as de- 
termined by wealth; amount of 
wealth. Now used only in the 
sing. in this sense. Vers. 38. 

Found’red, #f/. «. Of a horse: 
Affected with inflammation of the 


laminar structures of the foot; 
Jamed. 3. 1, 166. 

Frame, 7. An established order, 
plan, system. 4. 4. 5. 


Frampull, a. 
2, 29. 

Freehold, 7. <A tenure by which 
an estate is held in fee simple, 
fee-tail, or for term of life; ap- 
plied also to corresponding tenure 
Of digmty) onofice, 1. 2. 23: 


Cross, peevish. 5. 


Fresco, 7. +Phr. 77 fresco. in the 
fresh air. 4. 2. I. 
Front, 7. [£ffrontery, impudence. 


Now vare. 2. 6. 105. 

Frontispice, 7. [For frontispiece.} 
The principal face or front of a 
building: ‘but the term is more 
usually applied to the decorated 
entrance of a building.’ (Gwilt). 
CR Ny 
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Gage, 7. [Ods. form of gauge.] 
transf, and fig. Capacity, extent. 
Pe ve 

Game, 7. ¢ransf. and fig. An 
object in view. 4. 4. 241. 

Gamester, 7. An actor. Obs. 


yare. Ode 40. 

Gaveli-kind, Zaw. The name of 
a land tenure existing chiefly in Kent. 
2. Krom the 16th c., often used 
to denote the custom of dividing 
a deceased man’s property equally 
among his sons, whether as an in- 
cident of the Kentish tenure or 


otherwise. Used fig. Carew 18. 

*Gayn’, prep. Form of against. 
Ti, Bes. UF 

Gear, 7. Doings, ‘goings on.’ 
Arch. or dial. 5. 5. 84. 

Geld, v. ftransf. and jig. To 
deprive of some essential part. 
T3079: 

Gelid, «. Gold as ice, icy, frosty. 


5. 20 50. 
Geniall, « ‘Of or pertaining to 
marriage, nuptial; also pertaining 


to generation, generative. Genial 
bed == Lat. dectus genialis, Now 
rare. NED. 5. 4. 34. 


Gentleman, 7. ‘A man of gentle 
birth; properly one entitled to 
bear arms, though not ranking 
among the nobility.’ VED. A. 2. 

Gentlewoman, 7. Phr. gentle- 
woman of the horse. 2. 3. 18 (see 
note). 

Genuine, «. Natural, not foreign 
or acquired, proper or peculiar to 
a person or thing, native. C.G., 8. 


+Ghest, 7. Guest. Pers. 43, and 
passim. 

+Ging, 7. ‘The retinue of a great 
person; a company or throng. 
Fie5 4 Os 


Give, v. j;To give (chiefly with 
adjs. and pples. of conditon) : 
To account, consider, set down 
as, §. 5. 108. 

Glad,z. To cause to rejoice. Arch. 
iy 2 Ps 

Glister, 7. 
injection, enema. 2. 


[Form of clyster.]| An 
eye 
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Glorious, a. 
tious, vainglorious. 
christian name of Col. 
IEE ASN 

Gloriously, adv. +Boastfully, vain- 
gloriously. ers. 58. 

+Goldweights, 7. f/. Scales for 
weighing gold. Phr. zo the gold- 
wetghts: with the greatest exact- 
itude. 2. 5. 54. 

Good’y, 7. [For goody, shortened 
from yoodwife, as hussy from 
housewife.| A term of civility 
formerly applied to a woman, 
usually a married woman in humble 


;Boastful, ostenta- 
Used as the 
Tipto. 


life. Often prefixed as a title to 
the surname. 5. 2. 5. 

Goose, 7. A tailor’s smoothing- 
1TONs MEAT OO: 


Gratulate, v. To be grateful or 
show gratitude for. 1. 6. 49. 
\|Grauida’d, Ods. rare. [Sp. gra- 
vedad gravity.] Gravity. 4. 2.37. 
Greke, 7. Qualified by merry, mad, 
gay: a merry fellow, a roysterer, 

a boon companion. 2. 5. 42 (see 
note). 
Green, a. Of persons: raw, un- 
trained, inexperienced. 4. 9. 
2. Unripe; hence, fig. undeserved, 
unwarranted. 2. 5. I2I. 
Grudging, vd/. 7. +An access or 
slight symptom of an approaching 
1NeSSauP270/, SEGI sae 257 
Guilt, 2. Obs, form of gilt. > Ode 
40 (see note). 
Gust, ~. A liking or relish for, 
a keen appreciation of, <Arch. 
24, (Oy PANG My Pp, Gf 


Ha’, Worn-down form of have. 1. 
I. 22, and passzm. 
Halt, v. tr. To walk lame, limp. 


2. 1. 110; 
Hand, 7. +Phr. at any hand: in 
any case. Pyvol. 21, 


Handsomely, adv. +Fitly, ap- 
propriately, aptly. 4. 4. 290. 
Harbinger, 7. One sent before 
to purvey lodgings for an army, 
a royal train, ete. 77st. and arch. 

I. 3. 146. 
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Harbour, 7. Lodgings, quarters. 
Obs! exe. @ial, 1.239. 

Hardly, cdv. Not easily, with 
difficulty. ‘Obs. exc. as in barely, 
only just, not quite, scarcely, from 
which it was only gradually dist- 
inguished in early use.’ WED. 
ator: 

Harlot, 7. 


Applied to women as 


a general term of execration. 
Rare, 5. 5. 10, 
Hawke, v. Phr. to hawk at: to 


fly at or attack on the wing as 
a hawk does. 2. 5. 129. 

Head, . Phr. of the first head : 
said of a deer, etc. at the age 
when the antlers are first devel- 
oped; hence 7g. of a man newly 
ennobled or raised in rank or 


dignity. 4. 2. 68. 

Health, 7. >}Well-being, welfare. 
Prot, 21. 

Hectick, 7. A hectic fever. Pro/. 
26. 

Height, 7. -++Phr. at hetghz - at the 


highest point or degree. 2.6.203. 

*Hem, fron. pl. [OE. hin, heom ; 
ME. hem, ham, heom, etc.| Them. 
“Common in early Mod. Eng., in 
which it came to be regarded as 
a contr. of the equivalent ¢hemz, 
and was therefore in the 17th c. 
often printed “hem, ’em,.’ NED. 
I. I, 21, and passzne. 

Herbe of Grace. An old name 
for the herb rue, ruta graveolens. 


Now obs. or dzal. 3. 2. 45. 
Heterogene, «. >} Obs. = Hetero- 
geneous. 2. 2, 43. 
Hit, v. +ntr. To attain the ob- 
ject aimed at. Pro/. 23, 
2. trans. To imitate to a nicety. 
Bio Pay Bit ; 
3. trans. fig. Reach, attain. 
Hold, v. To keep up, continue. 
NO Be 2, Ish, 


Home, adv. Of physical actions: 
To the point or mark aimed at; 
to its ultimate position, or as far 
as it will go. 2. 6. 229. 

Homely, adv. Plainly, without 
refinement, rudely. 2. 2. 11, 
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Honest, @. Chaste, virtuous. Arch. 
Fg 5.yh A 


Honesty, ~. +Honor gained by 
action or conduct; reputation, 
credit, good name. 2. I. II. 


+2. Formerly in a wide general 
sense, including all kinds of moral 
excellence worthy of honor. 4. 
4. 463; 4. 4.95; 4. 4. 113. 
Hood, #. ‘French hood, a form 
of hood worn by women in the 
16th and 17th centuries, having 
the front band depressed over the 
forehead, and raised in folds or 


loops over the temples.’ MD. 
2, 2. 42. 
Hose, 7. Sometimes an article 


of clothing for the legs and loins; 
esp. in phrase doublet and hose as 
the typical male apparel. 2.5.50. 

Hospitall, 7. ‘A charitable in- 
stitution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now 
only in Sc. legal use and in names 
of ancient institutions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and 
Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.’ 
NED. 4.2. 9. 


Hot, «. Excited with passionate 
desire. 5. 4. 43. 
Hower, 7. [Obs. form of hour. 


Fl, with capital H = L. Hore, 
Gr. Qee.] Female divinities sup- 
posed to preside over the changes 
of the seasons. I. 6. 140. 

Huffling, £4/.a2. Blustering, boast- 
Davi, « Lytle Oe (Oey, 

Hum, ~. An inarticulate vocal 
murmur uttered with closed lips 
in a pause of speaking, from hes- 
itation, embarrassment or affec- 
tation. 3. 1. 189. 

Humerous, az. [Spelling of Zzmor- 
ous.] Subject to, influenced by, 
or dependent on humor or mood ; 
fanciful, whimsical. I. 2. 32. 

Hydropick, a. }Having an in- 
satiable thirst like a dropsical 
person; hence fig. I. C. 35. 

I. [Obs. form of aye.] Indicating 

assent to a previous statement and 


V2 
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preliminary to a further or more 
forcible one. 2. 2. 8, and passin. 
TI’, I. A weakened form of In, prep. 
before a cons. Now dzal. or arch. 
I. 3. 140, and passim. 
Illiberall, a. Base, mean, sordid. 


7 ig, Brie 
Impertinent, a. Sedulous, over- 
ZEALOUSA 2.) 25135. 


Implement, 7. Applied to a per- 
son: Cf. tool, vessel. 5. 1. 5- 
Imployment, 7. [Ods. form of 
enployment.| ' A special errand 


or commission. 5. 1.36. m- 
ploiment 1. 6. 27. 
Impotently, adv. fUngovernably, 


uprestrainedly. 1. 6. IOI. 

In, frep. In time sense: 
Ah, 14s 

In and in. ‘A game played by 
two or three persons, with four 
dice: it was the usual diversion 
at ordinaries, and places of the 
like resort.’ Whal. Pers. 76; 3. 
I. 181 (see note). 

fIndice, 7. ‘The index, the table, 


CEs 


or direction of a booke.’ Florio. 
2abeles< 
Infest, v. +Of diseases, perverse 


opinions, errors, etc. (sometimes 
confused with 7zfect): To attack. 
LLOmt2d. 

Infidell, ~. ‘One who does not 
believe in (what the speaker holds 
to be) the true religion; an ‘ un- 
believer.ss 3-92-03. 

In forma pauperis, Zaw. In the 
form or guise of a poor person 
(exempted from liability to pay 
the costs of an action) ; hence in 
a humble or abject manner. 5. 
Pa, PIOY 

In foro, adv. phr. In cowt; in 
the open. 2. 6. 184. 

+Inginous, a. [Variant of enginous. | 
Partaking of the nature of an en- 
gine Zt. and fig. 2. 6. 66. 

fIngratefull, z. Unfriendly, harsh. 
Rare. 4. 4. 266. 

Inmate, 7. In early use, one ad- 
mitted for a consideration to re- 
side in a house occupied or rented 
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by another ; a lodger or subtenant. 
5. 5. 40 (see note). 

Inoculate, v. To engraft; to join 
or unite. 3. 2. 155. 

Inough. Obs. form of enough. 
hy AVR Pda il S18. 2k Bi, KE) 

Instauration, 7. Institution, 


founding, establishment. 3. 2. 71. 
Institution, 7. Roman Law. The 


appointment of an heir. ? I. 3. 41. 

Instruction, 7. A precept, a les- 
son, 5. 5. 146. 

Instrument, 7. A material thing 
designed or used for the accom- 
plishment of some mechanical or 
other physical effect. 1. 1. 35. 

Iade, 7. A worn-out horse. 3. I. 
Gr] rey Cla EU he 

Iealous, z. Doubtful, mistrustful ; 
apprehensive. Pers. 32. 

Iewell, z. An article of value used 
for adornment, chiefly of the per- 
son; a costly ornament, esp. one 
made of gold, silver, or precious 
stones. Ods, in gen. sense. 1.3.79. 

Iordan, 7. A chamber-pot. Now 
vulgar or dial, 2. 6. 193. 

2. A vulgar zonce-wse as a name 
for a drinking vessel. 4. 2. 3. 
Touiall, z. Characterized by hearty 
mirth, humor, or good fellowship 
as imparted by the planet Jupiter, 
which as a natal planet was re- 
garded as the source of joy and 


happimess. 2) 14y ies. Lids 
Toy, v. zntr. To feel joy, to re- 
Roicen dy 2s se 


Ioyne, v7. To form (a resulting 
whole) by the combination of 
parts ; ? to construe, interpret. D.8. 
2. To harness (horses, etc. to- 
gether). 2. 3. 11 quibbles on the 
two meanings. 


Iudicature, 7. The action of judg- 


ing; judicial process. 3. 2. SD. 
Tust,.c: -j:Bxact.9 1.0030: 

2. ? Appropriate, suitable. ? Ods. 

Bley 


3. Consonant with the principles 
of moral right or equity. 4.4.30. 

Tustlier, Ods, comparative of j2st- 
ly, adv. 1. 3. 142. 
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Iustle, Variant form of jostle. 1. 
3. 135. ¢ 

Iustnesse, 7. The quality of be- 
ing morally right or equitable ; 


fairness, ? Now less usual. 3. 2. 
47. 
Kind, 7. +Phr. fo do one’s kind: 


To act according to one’s quality 
or nature. 3. 2. 251. 
Knot, 7. A tie used or worn as 
an ornament or adjunct to a dress ; 
a bow of ribbon, 2. I. 42. 
Knowledge, %.  +Cognizance. 
He Aly Boy. 


Lame, a. 7g. Imperfect or defect- 
ive, unsatisfactory as wanting a 
part or parts. 4. 4. 6. 

Lard, v. To enrich with, or as 
with, fat; to fatten. Ode 36. . 
Large, adv. +Of speech and 

writing: At length, fully. 3. 2. 96. 


Lay, v. To prevent (a spirit) from 
‘walking.’ Often in fig. context. 


big Bee BLAIS Cl 

2. Phr. ¢o lay aboard: Naut. 
To run one’s ship along side of 
(another) for the purpose of at- 
tacking. Used fig. 4. 2. 53. 

3. Imp. phr. day wp: ?Be silent. 
220.7423 

Lazer, 7. [Ods. form of dazar.] 
Amleperss 25.0365 

Leasure, Form of /eisure. 2.6. 134. 

fLueere, a. Looking askance, ob- 
lique, indirect ; sly, underhand. 4. 
4. 283. 

Lettice, Ods. form of /ettuce (with 
a quibble on the proper name). 
256.19. 

Lewd, a. +Of persons, their actions. 
etc.: Vile, ‘wicked, ‘base, 322: 
116. 

Libell, 7. Cxvzl Law. The writing 
or document of the plaintiff con- 
taining his allegations, and in- 
stituting a suit. 2. 6. I4o. 

Lick-foote, 7”. Comb. nonce-wd., 
the action of licking the feet, ser- 
vility. 2.6. 37. 

Licorish, @. [Variant form of 
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lickerish.| Fond of choice or 

delicious food; greedy of good 

fare, 2. 6. 38. 

yEasy to obtain. 5. 
5. 83. 

Lightly, adv. +Commonly, often. 
De ie LORS 

Limn, v. éransf. and jig. To paint, 
portray, depict. 1. 6. 134. 

Lip, v. To kiss. /oet. 3. 2. 118. 

Liquor, ~. +A fluid (a term of 
humoral pathology). 2. 4. 13. 

Litterature, 7. [Ods. form of 
lterature.| Acquaintance with 
‘Jetters’ or books; polite, or 
humane learning ; literary culture. 
Now rare and obsolescent. D, 21. 

Loose, 7. +The conclusion or close 
of a matter; upshot, issue, event. 
+2. Archery. The act of dis- 
charging an arrow. Jonson has 


both meanings in mind in 2, 
6. 229. 

Loose, 7. Os. form of lose. 2. 
O. 37. 


Lose, wv. +reflex. To be distracted, 
lose one’s wits (from emotion or 
excitement). I. 5. 69. 

Louting, #f/.a. Bowing, cringing. 
ODS EXCH O7 CRE 86225. 

Lucky, @. With superstitious refer- 
ence: Presaging or like to pro- 
mote good luck ; well-omened. 5. 
2, 68. 

Lumpish, «. }Low-spirited, deject- 
ed, melancholy. 1. 3. 138. 


Lusty, «. Strong, powerful. Ode 19. 


\|Macte, Lat. adv. An exclamation 


of applause or congratulation : hail | 


to thee! bravo! well done! 2. 


Sl Ze 

Macted, Nonce-wd. formed from 
macté, q. V. 2. 5. 14. 

||Maestro del Campo. _ (Sp. 
maestre or maestro de campo 


(Minshieu) ; Ital. szaestro di campo 


(Florio).] A field-marshall. 2. 
4. 29. 
Maine, «. {Very great or consid- 


erable of its kind; momentous. 
4. 3. 84. 


/ 


Maine, x. 
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The chief concern, the 
most important matter. 2. 1. 52. 
+2. The object aimed at; end, 
purpose. 2. 2, 45. 

W3aclzer. | Eheshands | “40149 343 
(with a quibble on the more usual 
sense). 


Make, 7. A mate (male or female). 
Obs. exe. dial, 1%. 1. 16. 
Maker, 7. +A poet. [From Gk. 


HOIHTHS = maker.} Lp. ¥. 4. 

Man-net, 7. A little man. Nozece- 
WE. 4 T, 25. 

Mark, 7. +The quarry of a hawk, 
eter 255. 10, 

Marro’bone, 7. A bone containing 
edible marrow. 4. 3. 8. 

Mary, ‘vter7. The name of the 
Virgin Mary used as an oath or 
an ejaculatory invocation. In the 
Elizabethan period it was com- 
monly apprehended as a mere 
interjection, and more often spelled 
marry, Obs. exc. dial. or arch, 
De (G\, PBB 

+Mas, A vulgar or jocular shortening 
of master, usually followed by a 
proper name or official title. 3. 
Ey 870-840 30 42% 


Mas’qd, For masgued, ppl. 4. 
3+ 57- 

Masque, 7. A masquerade; revel. 
Ade VSAs 


2. A cover for the face, usually 
of silk or velvet. In Elizabeth’s 
reign masks began to be used as 
ordinary articles of women’s cos- 
tume. 4. 4. 296. 

Masse, 7. ‘tPhys. The whole 
quantity of blood or fluid dispersed 


dr 


through the animal body. ?5. 


2. 48. 

2. Phr. 7 masse: As a whole, 

taken all together. 5. 5. 66. 
Matte, 7. <A piece of coarse fabric 


formed by plaiting rushes, sedge, 
straw, bast, etc., intended as a 


covering for the floor. I. I. 20. 
Meat, 7. Food in general Obs. 
oY arch. 3.1%. 161. 


Mechanick, 7. Used contemptu- 
ously of one who is employed in 
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a manual occupation. Now rare. 
AS lies 

Med’cine, 7. +Applied to drugs 
used for other than remedial pur- 
poses: e. g. to the philosopher’s 
stone or elixir, to cosmetics, poisons, 
philtres, etc. 1. 6. 26. 

Meine, 7. Ods.formof men. 1.3.45. 

Melancholique, @z. [Ods. form of 
melancholic.| ‘Having the atra- 
biliar temperament or constitution. 
A. 48. 


Mercate, 7. Obs. form of market. 


Teese5 Se 

Mere, a. Unmixed with anything 
else; hence, complete, absolute. 
1 By UG 

Mere, adv. Absolutely, quite, 


altogether meas ses ec OO. 
Militia, 7. fA particular species 
of warlike force; a branch or 
department of the establishment 
maintained for purposes of war. 


2. transfe andi jie. VA. 02);) 2.54. 
Bdeetcy 
Minde, v7. ‘+¢rans. To have in 


view ; provide for or contribute 
tO, 2. 2.457, 
Mine-men, 7. A/. Ait. 
pioneers. 5. I. 30. 
Mirth, 7. Something which af- 
fords pleasure or amusement; a 


Sappers, 


diversion, sport, jest. 5. 2. 73. 
Mistake, v. To take wrongly, 
SGM ka Bie GPP OBE Ths CW 


Mis-taking, « Taking or inter- 
preting wrongly ; erring in judg- 


ment ? 08s. 1. 4. 17. 
~Monosyllabe, 7. Obs. form of 
monosyllable. 3. 1. 28. 
More, «. Greater. Obs. or arch. 
Gera LOO! 


Motion, 7. In /aw- An application 
to a court or judge, usually in 
the course of a legal proceeding. 
Whatever is asked of a court by 
a suitor is asked by a motion. 
2. 6. 220. 

Motion-man, 7. +The exhibitor 
of a puppet-show. 1. 5. 62. 

Mr, An abbreviation for master. 
2. 5. 41; 3. I, 169, 183, 185. 
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Multiplying glasse, 7. ‘A toy 
consisting of a convex glass or 
lens cut with numerous facets, the 
effect of which is to repeat the 
image of the object observed as 
many times as there are facets.’ 
CORI. 29) 

Mum, v. Imperative used as inter- 
jection’:| Be silent!) 3. 1. 120; 
Mumble, v. To chew or bite 

softly, or with the gums. 3. I. 155. 

Muscadell, z. <A wine made from 
muscat grapes, so called from 
having a strong odor or flavor of 
musk. This wine, usually strong, 
and more or less sweet, is some- 


times called #zzzscat. 3. 1. 197. 

Mustaccio, 7. (Ital. mzstaccio 
(Florio); Mod. It.  #zzstacchz.| 
Moustache, 4. 2. 44. 

Mystery, 7. Occupation, calling, 
Crafts elo. 

+Ne, comj. Nor. 3. 2. 41. 


Neare, adv. All but, almost. Now 
usually expressed by nearly. 5. 
4. 28. 


Nearnesse, 7. Intimate acquaint- 


BAS, BOs, eles 
Neat, a. ?+Bright. 1. 1. 32. 
;Necessite, v. To necessitate, 
compel. 4. 4. 197. 
Next, a. Nearest. 4. 3. 72. 
Nice, a. Dainty, squeamish; mod- 
est, reserved. I. 6. 56. 
2. Delicate, tender to excess. 
Prot. 13. 
Nick, v. +To strike or hit right, 


hit upon exactly. 4. 3. 103. 

Night-geere, 7. [Obs. form of 
gear, attire, dress.| Nightgown. 
MOLES Sie ihe, Akoy4, 

Noble, ~. ‘An English gold coin, 
first minted by Edward III ; the vose- 
noble, or ryal was first coined by 
Edward IV; in the reign of James I 
two other forms of the noble 
were first coined: the vose-ryal 
worth at the time $ 7.20—$ 7.90, 
and the spur-ryal, worth at that 
time $3.60—$4.00.’ CD. 5.1.10. 

Note, z. Tune. 4. 4. 14. 
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2. Mark, sign, token. 
Nourcerie, 7. 


4. 4. 174. 
Obs. form of nzur- 


Seriya 1.63.52 
Number, ~. Metrical sound or 
utterance ; rythm. ZZ. 1. 6. 


QO’, prep. {[Worn-down or apoco- 
pate form of of.] Noting cause, 


reason, motive. 2. 2. 3. 
OQ’, prep. Worn-down or apoco- 
pate form of oz. 1. 3. 2 SN. 


Obiect, 7. ‘To expose to, place 
in the way of. 4.4. 112. 

Oblique, ¢. Morally or mentally 
one-sided or perverse. 3. 2. 170. 

Occasion, 7. +In early use esp. 
in pregnant sense, opportunity. 
To take occasion, to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity (to do some- 


thing). 5.2. 65. 

Of, prep. Denoting cause: With. 
A, 14. 
Ze WTOM Alterac 57,52 

Of, adv. A variant form of off 


‘Off appears casually from c.1400, 
but of and off were not complete- 
ly differentiated till after 1600.’ 
NED et Oe L012. 

Off, prep. A variant form of of. 
Anz 44: 

Officer, 7. A person engaged in 
the management of the domestic 
affairs of a great household. 3. 
I. 40, 


On, prep. AG 1. Te 43 3. 1. OL; 
i, As AWE 
DS a (Of is ES Oh, 


Opinion, ~. Judgment or belief 
on the part of a number, or the 
majority of persons. Generally 
qualified by ‘common,’ ‘ public,’ 
etc. Op. 2. Heading. 

Or, con7. After a primary statement 
or appends a secondary alternative 
or consequence of setting aside 
the primary statement: otherwise, 
else. 4. 4. 145. 


2. In correlation: or—or. Arch. 


or poet. 1. 6. 69; 5.5. 54; Op. 
Nig Uae 

Order, v. +Manage, arrange, con- 
trive. ers. 46. 


/ 
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Ordering, v/. 7. +Preparation, 
equipment. 3. 2. 138. 

Originall, 7. +Origin. 4. 2. 12. 


Ortes, 7. /. [Form of orés.] Frag- 
ments of food left over from a 
meal; refuses scraps. 5. 5. 5; 
Ode 33. 

Ostler, 7. ‘A phonetic spelling of 
hosteler, hostler representing the 
historical pronounciation with % 
mute. In the Ist Fol. of Shaks. 
ostley appears ,six times, hostler 
Once, VL DS 35. 5.125. 

Other, fron. Obs. form denoting 
pt.; The remaining ones, the rest. 
2h) Bs Ae ey. 

Ouer-lay, v7. +To lie with (sexu- 
Ally) seo ee Len SOs 

Oyez. [' OF. ozez, oyez, hear ye! 
orig. pronounced oyets, but subsq. 
reduced to oves, and so identified 
in sound with the two words O 
yes! and hence often so written.’ 
NED.| The regular cry of the 
officer at the formal opening of 
certain courts. 3. 2. I5. 


|\Paramento, x. 
mento ornament. ] 
dighting, preparation. 
garnishing, or furniture.’ 
2. 53.73. 

Parcel-, qualifying, sb. Partially, 
in part. Ods. since 17th c. until 
revived by Scott. 3. I. 109. 

Pase, 7. Obs. form of pace. 4. 2.48. 

Peccant, «. Morbid, unhealthy, 
corrupt: used esp. in the humoral 


{Sp., It. para- 
‘Any kind of 
trimming, 
Florio. 


pathology. 4. Io, 

Peerer, 7. A nonce-wd. from the 
Ver DU PCe7 mn Anlenc 4 

Peirce, v. [Form of perce < OF. 


percer ; ulterior etymology un- 
certain.] To broach (a cask, etc.). 
Seal iZOn oe 

Peircing, 27. pp/. 
He Wp hs GISy 

Peremptory, «. Of persons, or 
their words, actions, etc.: Posi- 
tive in a bad sense; over-confi- 
dent, showing too much assurance. 
M2 Se LOLs 


Form of fzerc- 
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Perfect, «. Quite certain, assured. 
2. 6. 30. 
+2. Done, accomplished. 4. 4. 17. 
Person, 7. Character; guise; the 
part played. Ods. exc. of the 
dramatis personz or characters 
in a drama, and in the phr. 27 
the person of. 1. 6. 159. 
Personated, jf/. «a. Feigned, 
pretended. 3. 2. 260. 
+Perspicill, 7. A magnifying glass. 
ZG. 16. 
Perswade, v. 
suade, A, 56. 
Petard, 7. A small engine of war 
used to blow in a door or gate, 
or to make a breech in a wall, 
etc.; originally of metal and bell- 
shaped, later a cubical wooden 
box, charged with powder, and 
fired by a fuse. Now nearly or 


Obs. form of per- 


quite out of use. 2. 6. 65. 
Phantasticall, « Obs. form of 

Jantastical, Pers, 39. 
Phant’si’d, Af/. a. Characterized 


by phantasy ; imaginary. I. 6. 94. 
Phant’sie, 7. [Form of phantasy 

or fantasy.] Inclination, liking, 

desire. 1. 5. 51. 

2. Extravagant or visionary fancy. 

9. 1. LES. 

Philtre, 7. [Variant form of phii- 
ter.| A potion supposed to have 
the power of exciting sexual love ; 
a love potion. 3. 2. 46, 

Phrensie, 7. Obs. form of frenzy. 
4. 4. 72. 

Piece, 7. Phr. /o make piece: To 
form a whole, to ‘put together.’ 
? Nonce-use. D. 12. 

Pierce, frog. . Alternative form 
of Petrce. Pierce and Peirce are 
forms of fiers which was the 
French for Peter. Pierce seems 
to have preceded Peirce in the 
development. 3. I. 19. 

Pilcher, x. One who wears a felch, 
or coarse cloth or leather jerkin. 
iy OX, Bray 

Pinnace, 7. A small sailing vessel. 
72. Applied fig. to a woman, usu- 
ally to a prostitute. 4, 3. 90. 


| Precipitate, a. 
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Pitch, 7. The height to which a 
hawk rises in the air when wait- 
ing for game to be flushed, or before 
stooping on its prey. TI. 3. 6. 

Place, 7. Precedence; priority in 
rank, dignity, or importance. 4. 
AT yp 

Planing, 74/. 7. [Obs. form of 
plaining.| Lamenting, complain- 
ing. 2. 6. 146. 

Planing Iron, 7. 
for planing or smoothing. 4.2.80. 

Play, v. To contend with weap- 
ons; technically, to contend with 
sword or stick; to fence. 2. 5. 83. 
72. Phr. to play a prize: To 
fight publicly for a prize. 2.5.98. 
3. zntr. To make pretence, to 
make believe. 3. 2. 215. 

Plot, 7. A fully formulated scheme 
or plan; design, aim. 3. 1. I. 
Poesie, 7. |A form of poesy or 
posy.) +A motto or sentimental 
conceit engraved on a ring or 

other trinket. ?1. 2. 29. 

Point, 7. A lace with tags at the 
end, used in the 17th c. where 
buttons are now used. 5. 4. 35 
(see note). 

Politique, 7. [Ods. form of fol/- 
tic.| +A politician, 3. 1. 190. 


A flat-iron used 


Port, 7. To bear, carry convey. 
An ©. 123s 

Post, 7. A messenger. 2. 5. 103. 

Pound, v. ‘lo shut up in a pound, 
confine. I. I. 26. 

Pox, 7. (Irregular sp. of pocks, 


pl. of pock.| Formerly much used 
in imprecative phrases; as @ pow 
Ons OF Pox Of > pox on. 2. I: 
O53. crs FOO! 
Preeiudice, 7. 
judice, D, 25. 


Obs, form of pre- 


}Precipitous ; in 
danger of being hurled headlong. 
4. 4. 254. 

Prentise, 7. By apheresis from 
apprentice, 4.2. G3 5. 2. I. 

Preocupy, v. To cause to occupy 
before others; to cause to take 
possession of or appropriate for 
use in advance of others. A. 135. 


Glossary 


Presently, adv. Immediately. 2. 


2. 9. 
Pretend,v. Tolayclaim. ers. 2. 
Priuate, a. In privacy, retired from 
company, secluded. 3. I. 46. 
+Priuate, adv. In privacy, in 
retirement. 3. 1. 206. 


Proboscis, 7. The sucking-mouth 
of a fly, a cylindrical membrancus 
or fleshy organ terminating in a 
dilated portion which is applied 
to the substance to be sucked up. 
2. OF 37. 

Procession, 7. he perambulation 
of the bounds of a parish. 3. 
2-200 

Prodigiously, adv. Excessively, 

_ immensely. Collog. 2. 6. 206. 
Profess, v. To declare openly; 
acknowledge. 4. 161. 

Prognostick, 7. A sign by which 
a future event may be known or 
foreshown. 4. 4. 258. 

Progresse, 7. A ceremonious 
journey. 2. 5. 136. 

Proiection, 7. ‘In alchemy, the 
act of throwing anything into a 
crucible or other vessel, especially 
the throwing of a portion of the 
philosopher’s stone upon a metal 
in fusion with the result of trans- 
muting it; hence the act or result 


of transmutation of metals.’ CD. 
Gis ay eee 
+Prolate, v. To utter. 3. 1. 167. 
Proper, « One’s own; original. 
BY ae, Oey, 


Property, 7. sfec. In theatres, a 
stage requisite, as any article of 


costume or furniture. 4. 4. 320. 
Prophanation, 7. Obs. form of 
profanation. 4. 3. 86. 
Prophane, a. as 7. Obs. form of 
profane. 4. 4. 204. 
Prop’rer, «. Os. form of com- 
parative. 4. 4. 285. 


Prostitute, z. Debased ; worthless. 
Ode 41. 

Protection, 7. concr. 
4. 2. 59 (see note). 

Protest, v. To declare formally 
to be insufficiently provided for 


A protector. 


/ 
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by deposit or payment: said of a 
note or bill of exchange, and also, 
fig. of personal credit, statements, 
CUCL Ss Os 

Proue, v. To make trial of, put 
tonther testy 9 iG.070)5325 6. 220) 

Publish, 7. To exhibit, display. 
MD AZo 


+Puckfist, ~. ‘A niggardly or 


closefisted person.’ CD. 3. 1. 151. 
Pulchré, Lat. adv.  Excellently, 
finely, nobly. I: 3. 27. 


Puppet-mr, 7. The master or 
manager of a puppet-show. 1. 
es (Oe 

Put, v. 7Phr. to put off: To dis- 
pose of, as by barter or sale. 

2. To put on: To undertake ; to 
make a trials 2:6. 231. 

Pyoner, 7. [Form of jpzoneer.] 
Milt. One of a party or com- 
pany of foot-soldiers who march 
before or with an army, and are 
furnished with digging and cutting 
implements to clear the way of 
obstructions, repair roads, dig 
entrenchments, etc. 3. I. 35. 

Pyrrhick, «. Of or pertaining to 
the warlike dance of ancient Greece 
called a pyrrhic. 1. 3. 64. 


Quadrature, 7. Math. The action 
or process of squaring ; spec. the 
expression of an area bounded by 
a curve, esp. a circle, by means 
of an equivalent square. 2. 5. 123. 

Queere, v. impers. ‘ It is a question.’ 


Das ph2 58° 
2. trans. >? To question. ? Nozce- 
use. 2. 6. 90. 

Quarry, 7. Any object of chase, 


aim, or attack. 2. 6. 83. 

Quarter, 7. +Quiet, order. 3. 
2.158. 

Queasie, a. [Ods. form of gueasy | 
Of the stomach: Easily upset ; 
inclined to sickness and nausea 
(In 16th—17th c. freq. fig. and in 
fig. context). Prol. 183; 4. 4.174. 

Queint, «. [Ods. form of guatnt.] 
Clever, ingenious. 1. 1. 38. 
+2. Strange, odd. 4. 3. 76. 
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Quick, «. 7Of trade; Brisk. 1. 
3. 94. 
2. Living, alive. 3. 2. 98. 
Quintessence, 7. The ‘fifth es- 


sence’ of ancient and medizval 
philosophy, supposed to be the 
substance of which the heavenly 
bodies were composed, and to be 
actually latent in all things, the 
extraction of it by distillation or 
other methods being one of the 
great objects of alchemy: hence, 
the purest or most perfect form 
or manifestation of some quality. 


ZaOwLLoe 


Quire, . Alternative form of chozr. 
Carew 16. 

Quit, v. To free or clear (from a 
charge). Ode 34. 


Quotidian, a. Daily. 1. 2. 19. 

Rabbi, 7. One whose learning, 
authority, or office is comparable 
to that of a Jewish rabbi. (Freq 

’ contemptuous.) 4. I. 24. 

Rack, 7. A neck, or fore part of 
the spine, esp. of mutton or pork. 
Now only aval. 1. 2. 19. 


Reare, v. +To stir up, rouse. 
Be ae, See 
Rebus, z. An enigmatical repre- 


sentation of a name, word or 
phrase by figures, pictures, arrange- 
ment of letters, etc. which sug- 
gest the syllables of which it is 
made up. I. I. 9. 


Recouer, v. trans. To restore or 


bring back (to life). 1. 1. 373 
Esetros: 
Reduce, v. [Lat. reducere to lead 


back.] To lead or bring back. 
veh, DB, 

Reduced, #p/. a. Of persons, their 
circumstances, etc.: Impoverished. 
Bo Sys 1A) 

Regardant, a. 
ful. 


Observant, watch- 


? Obsolescent. 4. 4. 300. 
Regiment, ~. +The office or 
function of a ruler. 2. 6. 253. 


Relict, x. +A survivor. A. 34. 
+2. A deserted or discarded per- 
Son. (OOS 7a7reme2qOn Or. 
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Religion, 7. Devotion to some 
principle ; strict fidelity or faith- 
fulness ; conscientiousness. 1. 6. 
TG N Bh Bay (Oley 


Relish, v. trans. To savor of ; 
have the cast or manner of. 2. 
5. 52. 

2. mtr. In general, to give plea- 
SUKe; 2) OnEL Se 

Remoue, ”. Removal, dismissal. 

Now rare. 2. 6. 93. 


Rere-mouse, z. [Variant form of 
rear-mouse.| A bat. Now only 
arch, or dial, 1.2.4235 3. 1.175. 


Resent, v. +To repent, regret (an 
Action) rd 27aakieyey Se 

Reseruednesse, 7. A state of 
meserviea a? OOS mls 3-120: 

Respect, 7. Consideration. 4. 
4. 114. 


Retriue, v. Ods. form of retrieve. 


fig. use of hunting term: To 
search for and fetch. A. 156; 
2a} SOs 

Rig’d, #f/. a. Dressed. Collog. 
Se ls BXOe 

Riot, 7. Revelry. 1. 5. 80. 


+Ritely, edv. With all due rites; 
in due form. 4. 21. 

Rondel, x. ‘A round mark in the 
score of a public-house.’ Nares. 
1. 6. 5 (see note). 

Rubber, z. A towel or piece of 
cloth for rubbing the body after 
bathing. 1. 3. 8, 12. 

Rumor, 7. ? Announcement, report. 
t OCS eA nrO: 

Run, v. To continue to think or 
speak of something. Constr. ov. 
4. 4. 143 (see note). 

2. To tend or incline, be favor- 
able ; followed by zzto. 4. 4. 225. 

Rush, x. A plant used to strew 
floors by way of covering. 3. 2. 
2285 eels 

yRusher, 7. ‘One who strews 
rushes on the floors at dances.’ 
COS as OO. 


*S. A shortened form of fz’. 
LO} 5.02. 07. 


4.3. 


Glossary 


ySack, 7. ([Fr. sec dry < Lat. 
stccus dry.| Any dry light-colored 
wine from the South. 1. 2, 28; 
Bed Bead 

Saturnine, ca. 
of the 
morose, 
2. 40. 

+7Say, v. [ME. sayen ; by apheresis 
from assay.| To test, to try on. 
Au3. 51. 

+Say, 7. 
essay.| 
Fa Mi, 

Scandal, «. 
to bring scandal on. 1. 2. 18. 

+Scape, v. [Aphetic form of es- 
cape, common in England from 
13—17.c.] To escape. 4. 4.815 
4. 4.207. 

Scarfe, 7. A band of fine cloth 
partly decorative, and partly used 
tomcover therface,=2 5 I-42) 

Scene, ~. A stage. ? Obs. 2. I. 
39; 1. C. 49. 

Schoole-Fly, ~. A fly versed in 
the learning of schools. Monce- 
Wide 25a 3 3. 

Science, 7. Comprehension or un- 
derstanding of facts or principles. 
4. 4. 44. 

Scizzers, 7. Obs. spelling of sczs- 
SOF SEZ LN ZO. 

Scope, 7. Aim, end. 4. 4. 46. 

Serich-owle, 7. [Dza/. variant of 
screech < ME. scrich < AS. scric, 
a thrush.] An owl that screeches 
as distinguished from one that 
hootss- 3.2. LO; 

Scruple, z. Doubt. 4. 3. 45. 

Searing, vo/. x. [Obds. form of 
cering.| Waxing, covering with 
wax: used attrib., as in cering- 
candle. 2. 1. 21 (see note). 

Secretary, 2. One who is in- 
trusted with private or secret mat- 
ters; a confidant. I. 6. 26. 

Secular, «. Worldly, common- 
place. Used contemptuously. ?Ods. 
5. 2. 9 (see note). 

Secure, a. Free from 
confidant. Prol. Io. 


Under the influence 
planet Saturn, hence 
grave, phlegmatic. 1. 


[By apheresis from assay, 
A trial, a trying on. 5. 


concern ; 


/ 


To throw scandal on ; » 
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Seek, wv. reflex. Lat. construction. 
2. I. 60 (see note). 

Selfe, a. --Own; personal. 4.4.119. 

Sell, v. +To give over; give up; 
deliver. ?5. 5. 9. 

Sence, 7. An ods. spelling of sezse. 
25m Os 

+Sent, 7. An old, and historically 
more correct, spelling of scent. 
By AY 


Sentence, 7. <A saying, maxim, 
or axiom. 3. 2. 208. 
2. Way of thinking, sentiment, 
judgment. 4. 4. 225. 

Ser. An abbreviation of servant. 
Zee Os 


Serenissimous, a. [For Lat. se- 
renissimus.| A title of the Roman 
EMperotsnges Oe 272 

Seruant, 7. +A professed lover. 
A, 41, and passim. 


Serw’d, 2/7. Of food: placed on 
the table ; formerly with forth or 
Oy PEO Oe ; 

Seruice, 7. Suit asa lover. Arch. 
Pers. 61. 

Set, wv. Phr. fo set up one’s rest: 
To pause for rest; sojourn. I. 
Gi, Mi 
2.) Phr. toset pi 2 zit, Lo 


put through an examination which 
shows the training of the person 
SOptested.9 52.05.1433. 

Set, £/.a. Being in place, seated. 
A. 99. 

Setter, v/. x. From set, to post, 
station. One who posts or stations 
(the watch). 4. 4. 346. 

Seuerall, z. Individual ; not com- 
mon to two or more, separate. 
a PH Weare Be aetshs 

Shamefac’tnesse, 7. [Formerly 
shamefastness. Fast is adj. mean- 
ing ‘ confirmed,’ and same ‘ mod- 
esty’ in a good sense.] Modesty. 
Bo Pa VAY, 

Shape, 7. Dress, disguise ; spec. a 
theatrical costume. 2. 2. 40. 

||Shelee-nien, p7of.7. Ir. dimin- 
utive of the proper name, Shee- 
lah, 2. 6.2633 4. 4.235. Shee- 
linin 3. 2. 8. 
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Sherry, 7. Originally the wine of 
Xeres in Southern Spain; hence 
a general name for the strong 
white wines of that country. I. 
2. 29. 

Shew, 7. [4rch. form of show] 
To appear, look, seem. ? Arch, 
Oe RGU: Ba Ga Weve We By UNG he 


Big. ta 
Shop-wit, 7. A person whose 
mental calibre is of the kind 


usually found in 
? Nonce-wd. 5. 2. 9. 
Shot, 7. [An assibilated form of 
scot.| A reckoning, or a person’s 
share of a reckoning; charge ; 
share of expenses, as of a tavern- 
bik, 2. 4.527. 
2. Phr. Shot frees == seot-free, 
free from paying the reckoning ; 
unhurt; safe. 4. 4. 205. 
Shrew’d, «. Sharp, bitter. Pro/. 19. 
Shriffe, 7. [Ods. form of skrzeve 
or sheriff} ‘In England, the 
chief officer of the crown in every 
county or shire, who does all the 
sovereign’s business in the county, 
the crown by letters patent com- 
mitting the custody of the county 
to him alone” CD. Hé. 1, 23: 
Side, « Wide, large, long; far 
reaching. ‘Now only north Eng. 
ANGBS COLCIIAMN C12) my autniet 
Signature, 7. A distinguishing 
sign, mark, or manifestation; an 
indicative appearance or charac- 
teristic, either physical or mental. 
Formerly used with much latitude, 
but now arch, or tech. 3. 2. 68. 
Silly, @. Foolish, as a term of 
pity ; simple,” 2.2") 3's, 
Since, adv. After that, subsequent- 


shop-keepers. 


yn 3.1 72. 

Sin’e, adv. ‘Same as since.’ CD. 
Fk 74. 

Skinke, v. To draw, or pour out 
liquor aie 25 Les. 


Slid, zzter7. An old exclamation, 
apparently an abbreviation of God’s 
lid (eye). 4. 2. §2. 

ySlight, 7. [A more correct, but 
obs. spelling of slejght.} An act 


| Speculation, 7. 
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of skill, dexterity, cleverness. I. 
OAITZO%0 3 all 54: 

Smock, 7. A garment worn by 
women corresponding to the shirt 
worn by men; a chemise; a shift. 
Eo. LOD seer 


Snip, ~. Cant. A tailor. 5.2.9. 

So, conj. Provided that; on con- 
dition that. 1. 6. 45, and passzm. 

Sock, z. A light shoe worn by 
the ancient actors of comedy. 
Ode 37. 


Solemne, a. Affectedly grave, se- 
rious, or important. OD. 33. 


Sometime, adv. Same as some- 


times. ?Obs. 4. 4. 294. 
Sordid, « Low, menial. 1. 3. 113. 
2. Ignoble, miserly. 9 25702.37- 


Sort, v. +¢rans. To select, choose, 


Dick Outs 22.0251. 
2. intr. "To agree, harmonize: 
constr. wth. 4. 4. 304. 
Soueraignty, 7. +Control, mas- 
teryis RULC Nt 2a) 
Soyle, 7. [Obs. form of  sozi.] 
Defilement or taint. 4. 4. 139. 
\|Sparta, 2. [Gk. oncorn; Lat. 


spartun ; Sp. esparto.| Bot. Feath- 
ergrass; Spanish grass-hemp. 2. 
6. 44 (see note). 

Species, 7. Exhibition, spectacle. 
Nails Be FIN, 

Intelligent con- 

templation or observation ; inspec- 


tion. ‘Obs. or arch. but formerly 
used with considerable latitude.’ 
CD Tis 32: 

Spight, z. An ods. form of sArze. 
Io Is te 

}+Spittle, 2. [By apheresis from 
hospital.| A hospital; properly 
a hospital for lazars. 1. 5. 35. 


Spring, v. +¢rans. To cause to 
spring up, to bring forth. 1. 3. 
YON Tae Gis 28 ats UO 


Sr. An abbreviation for stv. 3.1. 
193. 
Stah, 7. [For sirrah.| A word of 


address, almost equivalent to ‘ fel- 
low’ or ‘sir,’ used in anger or 
contempt. Obs. or arch. 3.1. 62. 
Stager, 7. +A player. Ode 35. 


Glossary 


Stage-wright, 7». A dramatic 
author; a playwright. Ode 35. 
Staggers, 7. #/. A disease of horses 
and cattle. Used here as the proper 
name of the smith. ers. 82. 
Stale, 2. +A bait; a decoy. Pers.24. 
Standard, 7. +Asuit,asct. 4.66. 
Standing, pf/. a. Permanent, last- 
ing (with a quibble). 3. 1. 84. 
Start, v. To be dislocated or 
moved from an intended position 


or direction ; to spring. 2.6. 221. 
State, 7. +Estate, income, posses- 
Sion. <4, 33. 
7Statuminate, 7. To prop, sup- 
port, 2:16, 88. 
Stead, z. Place. Phr. zz the stead 
of = instead of. ?Obs. 4.4.77. 
7Steem, 7. An old form of steam. 
2.03 Si. 
Stile, 7. [Ods. but more correct 


A tithes 4. 3.40: 
Called, named. ? 2. 


sp. of style.] 
Stil’d, pp/. a. 
5- 75. 
Stint, 7. Put an end to; stop. 
OCS MOVIL CH SS 32 
Stock, 2. An object of scorn or 
laughter; a butt: generally the 
second element in a compound: 


as courting-stock. 1.6. 155. 
Stoope, 7. <A swoop, a pounce. 


Ania ent 5: 

Stote, 7 [Variant form of stoat.] 
The ermine, Patorius erminea, and 
other members of that genus when 
not specified by distinctive names. 
fers. 18. 

Stranger, 7. Foreigner. 4.2.55. 

Strappado, 7. ‘A punishment or 
torture which consisted in raising 
the victim to a certain height by 
a rope, and letting him fall sud- 
denly, the rope being fixed to his 
person in such a way that the 
jerk following would inflict vio- 
lente pain. CO) (253. 26. 

+Streight. adv. [Old spelling of 
straight.| At once, immediately. 
A’, Pe (5p 

Streight-lac’d, «. [Ods. spelling 
of strazt-.| Wearing a tightly lac- 
ed bodice. 


| Tast, v. 
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2. Strict in manners or morals. 
A play on these meanings in 2.1.32. 

Striking, vd/. 7. A touching (upon 
some subject). 1. 3. 93. 

Strooke, #//. of strike; same as 
stricken ; advanced in age. 3. 2. 
22. 

Stuffe, x. ‘A gilder’s composition, 
formed of size and whiting, used 
in forming a surface over wood 
that is to be gilded.’ CD. Ode 
40 (see note), 

Subtill, a. Sly,, artful, cunning. 
4. 4. 146. 

Subtilty, ~. Artifice. 1. 1. 28. 

\||Succuba, 7. A female demon 
fabled to have sexual connection 
with men in their sleep. 4. 3. 81. 

Suddaine, x. [Ods. form of szd- 


den.| +Phr. wpon the sudden: 
Suddenly. 2. 1. 56. 

Surety, 7. +Security, safety. 4. 
2. 100. 

Sweet, «. Gracious, kind; used 


as term of address. Arch. 2.6.51. 


\|[Synonyma, 7. p/. [L., pi. of 
synonymum, synonym.|  Syno- 
nyms. — Da ay L177. 

Take, v. ‘With nouns implying 


action: to perform, execute, and 
the like. In this sense the verb 
and its object often form a peri- 
phrasis for the verb suggested by 
the object : to take resolution, for 
to resolve, CD. A. 19. 

2. trans. To accept the terms 
of; close with. 2:95. 102: 
3-07. | hoo take eftect, 
ZO 22. 

4. To smoke (the. usual 
PENG XG 


work. 
word), 
+Bold, brave, valiant. 


for 
2 5s Oz: 
[A form of faste.| To 
recognize, appreciate. I. 5. 22. 
Taylor, 7. An ods. spelling of 
LO2lO fw cA OLS A130 3) EtG, 
Tel-clocke, 7. One who sits and 
counts the hours; anidler. 3.2.8. 


Tane. A _ spelling of ta’en 
taken, pple. of take. 
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+Tenent,7. Sameasfenet. 3.2.205. 

||Tertia, 7. ‘Tertia (Span.) is that 
portion of an army which is levied 
out of one particular district, or 
division of a country.’ G. 3.1.6 
(see note). 

Then, conj. Form of than. This 
was the usual spelling until about 
1670, when it was changed to 
than, in order to distinguish be- 
tween the conjunction and the ad- 
verb. JD. 10, and fasszm. 

Thorow, #7 cp. Obs. form of through. 
Timlin 2 Oreo melee 7 

Through-fare, 7. Obs. form of 
thoroughfare. Pers.74. Thorow- 
[IAB Bia Shs Pati 


yThroughly, adv. Thoroughly. 
4. 3. 96. 

fTinkle, v. To tinker (CD.). 

Title, v. To call by a title, or by 
thetitle sof entitle, «Obs. 4. 
ay Shek 

To, prep. = Of, for. ers. 15. 
ZO AS mee Oe Cr SA a 
3. == for, towards. A. 89. 

To-mas, 7. A spelling of Thomas. 
AMA ne 353 

Too, a. ?+Excessive, extreme. TI. 


By, Reh, 

+Too too-, adv. Quite too; alto- 
gether too: noting great excess or 
intensity and formerly so much 
affected as to be regarded as one 
word, and so often written with 


a hyphen. 2. 6. 203. 

Oy. ee Aatrifie. wat Omron: 
2. tA fantastic notion. 2. 1. 68. 
3. A trifling fellow. 4. I. 27. 


Translate, v. To put into an 
ecstacy; ravish; put out of or 
beside one’s self. 2. 1.543 2. 6. 3. 

Transmutation, 7. In alchemy, 
the changing of baser metals into 
metals of greater value, especially 
into gold or silver. 3. 2. 176. 


Treaty, 7. +Conduct, discussion. 
IG CVS): 
Tree, x. The wooden framework 


of a saddle, and so made the 
proper name of the saddler. Pers. 
83. 
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Trench-master, 7. One in charge 
of the trenches required in military 
operations. 3. I. 35. 

Trick, v. To dress, trim, deck. 
2. Her, To draw, as a bearing, 
etc. Carew I4. 

Trompe, v. [Ods. form of trump.| 
To impose upon, dupe, deceive ; 
Cull 5 OZ. 

Tropick, 7. In geog., one of the 
two parallels or latitude. 5. 1. 
31 (see note). 

Troth, zztev7. In faith. Without 
preposition the use of ¢voth is 


collog. or lit., not vernacular. 
Tees QO 70th 2 On ZO2. 
Trundle, v. To roll along; bow! 


along, move with a rolling gait. 
Zl 20 ee Os 
Tuft-taffata, 7. 
(once expensive). 2. 
NOC) seo mmLO 2. 


A dress cloth 
2. 42 (see 


Tune, v. To celebrate in music. 
Ode 59. 

Turtle, 7. <A turtle-dove. 5. 2. 
373 5. 5. 124. 

Twinge, v. To pull with a sharp, 
pinching jerk; tweak, twitch. 
iy Bere 

7Tyran, 7. Obs. form of tyrant. 
265) 120. 


WVneas’d, Af/. a. Stripped, un- 
dressed. 4. 4. 319. 

+Vndertaking, #f/. a. Over-eager 
or rash to undertake or venture 
upon. 4. 4. 96 (see note). 

Vndo, v. To ruin the character, 
reputation or prospects of. 4. 
LOT phew hens e 

Vnhappily, adv. As luck will 
have it; unfortunately. I. 3. 150. 

Vnknowe, #f/. Used for ME. 


unknowe unknown. 2. 4. 24. 
Vnrecouered, ppl. a. FIrrecov- 
erable. 2. 6. 120, 
Vpo’, prep. Shortened form of 
upon. 2. 1. 56. 
2. With reference to. 2. 1. 77. 
Vse, v. To be wont; to be accus- 
tomed. 2. 6. 249. 


Glossary 


Wsher, 7. ‘An inferior officer in 
some English courts of law. The 
office of usher of the court of 
chancery was abolished in 1852.’ 
Bouvier. 3. 2. 36. 

Vsque bagh, x [< Gael. Ir. 
uisge-beatha, whisky, lit. ‘ water 
of life.’ Cf. F. eau de vie, NL. 
agua vite. Whisky is another 
form of the same word without 
the second element.] ‘ Distilled 
spirit made by the Celtic people 
of the British Islands, originally 
from barley. In this sense the 
term is still used in Scotland for 
malt whisky.’ CD. 4 

Wsurer, 7. +A person who lent 
money at interest. Now only ap- 
plied to those who lend it at an 
exorbitant or illegal rate of interest. 
fe OseO2. 


Vapor, v. To hector, bully, or 
insult, in order to start a quarrel. 
3. I. 186. 

Vapours, 7. pi. 
bullying form of speech. 
es CO 


+A hectoring, 
Ep. 


Varlet, 7. +A body-servant or 
attendant. ?1. 3. 105. 

}+Waulting house, 7. A brothel. 
I. 3. 74. 

Vellute, 7. Obs. form of velvet. 
Aamo 5s 

Veluet-head, . The incipient 


horns of a stag which are covered 
with a rough skin; hence, used 
as an abusive epithet, signifying 
‘cuckold.’ 2. 6. 38 (see note). 
+Veluet Iackat, 7. ‘Part of the 
distinctive dress of a steward in 


a noble family.’ CD. 4. 3. 71. 
Venery, z. Gratification of the 
sexual desire. 4. 3. 103. 


Vent, v. To discharge forcibly ; to 


give forcible expression to. “Zp. 
1. 10, 

Vent,v. Tovendorsell. 1.3.54. 

Venter, 7. Obs. form of venture. 
2. 4. I. 

Venter, v. Obs, form of venture. 


Ventred, past tense. 5. 5. 102. 
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Vermin, z. ‘A mammal or bird 
injurious to game, and mischievous 
or troublesome in game-preserves ; 
chiefly in English usage. Such 
quadrupeds as_ badgers, otters, 
weasels, polecats, rats, and mice, 
and such birds as hawks and owls 
areall calledvermin.’ CD. Pers. 18. 

Vertue, 7. [0ds. form of wvirtue.] 
An inherent power, a property 
capable of producing certain ef- 


HCE, Bh, Phy ells 

Vertuous, @ Old spelling of 
virtuous. A. 5. 

Very, «a. True, real. Occasionally 


used in the comparative degree, 
and more frequently in the super- 
LAtIViC mec OMO imma a 7 A 

Vespertilio, 7. Lat. <A bat, so 
called from its flying about in the 
evening. The word in English is 
applied to ‘A Linnean genus of 
mammals, the fourth and last genus 
of the Linnean order Primates, 
containing 6 species, and coexten- 
sive with the modern order Chi- 
roptera. CD. 4. 2. 67. 

Vessel, 7. fig. A person into whom 
anything is conceived as poured 
or infused, or to whom something 
has been imparted. I. 3. 19; 5. 
5. 129. 

Vicar generall, ~. In the Ch. of 
Eng., an ecclesiastical officer who 
assists a bishop or archbishop in 
the discharge of his office. The 
vicar-genera] of a bishop is his 
chancellor. 5. 4. 41. 

Vision, 7. Ecstacy, phantom. 3. 
neanace 

Visiter generall, 7. A superior 
authorized to visit an institution 
for the purpose of seeing that the 
laws and regulations are observed, 
or that the duties and conditions 
prescribed by the founder or by 
law are duly performed or executed. 
Pers. 66. 

Visor, x. A mask concealing the 
face. 4. 4. 166, 295. 

+Vively, adv. Ina vivid or lively 
manner. 4. 104. 
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+Volary, 7. A large bird-cage or 
inclosure in which the birds have 
room to fly. 5. 2. 37. 

Vollee, 7. [Form of volley.| In 
tennis, a return of the ball by 
the racket before it touches the 
ground, Phr. jig. on the volley, 
on the fly, at random. I. 6 62. 


A wagon or cart. Ods., 
provin. or arch. 1. 2.73 Ode 60. 
Wapen-take, #7. Formerly in 
certain counties of northern, eastern 
and midland England, a division 
or subdivision of a shire, generally 
corresponding to a hundred in 


Waine, 7. 


other counties. 4. 2. 16. 
Wench, z. A mistress ; strumpet. 
Obsolescent, 1. 3. 10. 


y2. A term of familiar address ; 
iriend)) 2b ses. OLO2. 
+Wheér, con. An obs. contraction 
of whether. 5. 2. 55. 
Whether, ved. pron. Which. ? Ods. 
TO. 07h 
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Whether, adv. An obs. form of 
whither, 2. 2. 3. 

While, ~. A time; esp. a short 
space of time. 4. 160. 

Whilst, com7. and adv. Same as 


while, 4. 4. 33. 

Witnesse, x. }Phr. with a witness : 
With a vengeance. 4. 4. 105. 
Worm-seed, 7. [Same as san- 
tonica, santonin.| A bitter but 
most efficacious vermifuge. 4. 

Py 

Wrek, v. A form of wreak, which 
was an erroneous spelling of veck. 
4. 2, 28. 

Writ of priuiledge, Zaw. A 
process to enforce or maintain a 
priviledge. A priviledge is freedom 
from restrictions to which others 
are subject. 3. 2. 78. 


SUL eA een a 
2, Now. 3. 2. 265; 5. 5. 030. 
Yong, « Obs. form of young. 
AMPA ES AMmCLCS 


Yet, adv. 
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Action, duration of, 162. 

Actors, principal, 149. 

After-game, 279. 

Agate, Florentine, 203. 

Alczeus, 297. 

Alchorne, Thomas, 142. 

Alderman, 251. 

All-to-be-married, 279. 

Alms-basket, 295. 

Amadis de Gaule, 186. 

Anacreon, 297. 

Analysis of the plot, xxxiii ff. 

Andreas, Zractatus amorts, etc. lvi. | 

And’s, 279. | 

Angry-valiant, 265. 

Anon, 222. 

Antic and antique, 207. 

Antony, Abbot, 207. 

Ape-carriers, 287. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 167. 

Archimedes, 209. 

Aristotle, debt to Vicomachean Ethics 
of, xlix ff. 

Ashmole MS., xxii, 134. 

Auvergne, Martial d’, 
Amours, lvi ff. 


Arréts a’ 


B 


Babel, allusion to, 180, 

Balderdash, 160. 

Bale of dice, 166. 

Bankruptcy, 249. 

Bareheaded, coachman drives, 247. 

Barnaby, ballad of Whoop, 246. 

Barnet, 148. 

Basin, beating the, 262. 

Bay-leaf, 182. 

Beaufort, I51. 

Bellerophon, 245. 

Benefices, holding two, 228. 

Bethlehem Royal Hospital, 148. 

Bird, Jonson’s use of the word, 198. 

Black Book of the Admiralty, quo- 
tations from, 1x ff. 


Blackfriars Theatre, ix, 153. 
Blanket, tossing in a, 262. 
Blinkinsops, 208. 

Block, 296. 

Bodge of oats, 177. 

Bolt a cony, 223, 284. 

Bolton, Prior, 156. 

Bona roba, 245. 

Bonny-clabbee, 160. 

Bottle of hay, 177. 

Brabant buttons, 205. 

Branched cassock, 274. 

Breeze (gadfly), 279. 

Brome, Richard, Jonson’s allusion 
to, in Ode, xxiv ff.; his Morthern 
Lass, xxv ; Love-sick Matd, xxvi. 

Bullen, conjecture of, on the rela- 
tionship of Love’s Pilgrimage to 
this play, Ixii. 

Burst, Bat., 152. 


C 


Candlemas celebration of, 
242. 

Canters, 287. 

Canting, 179. 

Cap of maintenance, 200. 

Card of ten, 169. 

Carew, 132. 

Carpenter, F. I., his opinion of Lady 
Frampul’s language, 277. 

Carpets, 181. 

Carting of bawds, 262. 

Cassock, 274. 

Castles in the air, 216. 

Casus conscientiz, 198. 

Catching the wind in a sieve, 271. 

Catholic, 160. 

Causes, four, of Aristotle, 237. 

Centaurs, their skill, 164; at a wed- 
ding, 257. 

Cering-candle 190. 

C. G. on Unfortunate Mother, 136. 

Chamberlain, 151. 


Day, 


Index 


Chambermaid, 146, 267. 

Chapman, Banguet of Sense, 238. 

Characters, 236. 

Charge, 173. 

Charles’s Wain, 297. 

Chaucer, 165, 195. 

Cheapside, 173. 

Cheats, trundling, 233. 

Christ’s Hospital, 250. 

Churching of women, 145. 

Churchyards misused, 250. 

Cicero, Somntum Scipionts, 270. 

Cis or Cicely, the name, xviii, 176,292. 

Citizens, hostility of gentlemen to, 249. 

Clipped lady, 281. 

Cloaks, 204. 

Clocks, 270. 

Clothes of credit, 144. 

Coach-leaves, 194. 

Coat-cards, 169. 

Cockatrice, 179. 

Cock-brained, 146. 

Cod-piece, 281. 

Coleridge, his remark on surprise 
as a motive, xxxvi; his opinion 
of the low-comedy characters, 196 ; 
his criticism of Jonson’s theory of 
love, 239. 

Commission of the brain, 293. 

Comeedie, 141. 

Conundrums, 197. 

Cook, poet likened to a, 153. 

Cor letificat, 160. 

Court-dish, 224. 

Court of Love, lvi ff. 

Court of Requests, 219, 

Crambo, 170. 

Cramo-cree, 237. 

Cranes, eagle’s attack on, Homer’s 
simile of, 258. 

Crassus, mirthless characters of, 175. 

Crocodiles, craft of, 272. 

Croydon, 261. 

Cuerpo, 200. 

Cunningham, his remark on the 1631 
edition, iii. 

Cupid, extracts from d’Auvergne and 
d’Aurigny entitled, lvii. 


D 


Date of the play, ix. 
Death the extreme of evils in Aris- 
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totle’s philosophy, lv; Whalley’s 
explanation of it as the least, 265. 

Debt-books, 173. 

Degenerous, 240. 

Dekker, Guls Horne-booke, xii, xx ; 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, xx. 

Dialect, 220. 

Dimensum, 225. 

Dinner, signal for, 227. 

Disguise, Host’s, 285. 

Dixi, 240. 

Don Lewis of Madrid, 207. 

Worw2t 7. 

Doublet and hose, 200. 

Dragon, at the sign of the green, 
143 ; that kept the Hesperian fruit, 
233. 

Drawer and tapster, office of, 246. 

Dryden, xxx. 

Dueling, 266. 

D’Urfé, 241. 

Dutch in England, 255. 


E 


Edition of 1631, ii ff.; 1692, iv; 
Ty LOvaV Led 2 Oyet cue t7/5 Oye vile 
1811,i; 1816, viii; 1838,i; 1871, 
TMT O75 mx 

Elephant to carry castles, 216. 

Entice, 172. 

Epitasis, 147. 

Error, 288. 

Euclid, 207. 

Excess expressed by wzth and the 
superlative, 189. 


F 


Fate, 158. 

February, 278. 

Feltham, 123. 

Fern-seed, 181. 

Ferret, 150. 

Fiddlers, 227. 

Fish-scraps, 295. 

Fishwives, 259. 

Fleas, 157. 

Fleay, his misstatement with regard 
to the Folios, iii; his suggestion 
of personal satire in Cis, xviii; 
his conjectures as to the relation- 
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ship of Love’s Pilgrimage and The 
New Inn, \xiii. 
Flemings, 255. 
Flickermouse, 233. 
Florentine agate, 203. 
Flyblown, 195. 
Ford, Zhe Lover’s Melancholy, ix. 
Foreign manufactures preferred, 201. 
Fortune a bawd, 212. 
Frampul, 149, 277. 
Frances, I51. 
Free schools, 178. 
French hood, 193; wars, 185. 
Friars, Blackfriars shortened to, 208. 


G 


Gamester, 296. 

Genial bed, 281. 

Gentleman of the first head, 256. 

Gentlewoman of the horse, 194. 

Gifford, his opinion of the 1631 
edition, iii; his statements regard- 
ing the date of the play, x; re- 
garding the reception of the play, 
xi; his perversion of the facts 
concerning Brome, xxv ; his opinion 
of The New Inn, \xxi, 267; his 
rearrangement of the text, 223, 
225, 231, 235- 

Gloves, 205. 

Gold-weights, 201 

Goose, tailor’s, 257. 

Grammar, questions of, 147, 148, 
GC TGA, PX, Bi Bye ee) 
Af. GAP, Pel gfe 

Greasing of horses’ teeth, 229. 

Greek, merry, 199. 

Greg, Mr. W. W., his statement con- 
cerning the Folios, iv. 

Grudging, 154. 

Guild halls, 173. 

Guests of the game, 175. 

Guilt, 296. 

Gyges, 182. 

Gypsies, 286. 


H 


Harlot, 282. 

Harper, Thomas, 142. 

Hatton family, Fleay’s allusion to, 
XViii. 
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Hazlitt’s errors concerning theFolios,iv. 

Heliodore, 240. 

Herbert, Sir Henry, Malone’s quo- 
tations from the office-book of, 
concerning date of play, ix; con- 
cerning Brome, xxvi. 

Herebert, significance of the name, 
150. 

Herb of grace, 236. 

Herford, his statement concerning the 
reception of the play, xiv. 

Hieronimo, 207. 

High-gate, 247. 

Hind’s grease, 276. 

Hissing at the name Cis, xviii ff. 

Ho Ser. Anone, omission of, 192. 

Horse, old plural, 260. 

Hospital, Christ’s, 250. 

Hospitals for lepers, 177. 

Host, inconsistency in a statement of 
the, 288. 

Hostlers, tricks of, 229. 

Hosts, character of, 174. 

Hounslow 261. 

Hours (divinities), 187. 

Huffle, Hodge, 152. 


ToGe128. 

Impertinent, 192. 

In and in, game of, 231. 

Indies, 245. 

Inmates, 282. 

Inn, old use of the word, 172, 191, 
280. 

Inquiry, writ of, 259. 

Insurance, 210. 

Ireland, conditions in, 213. 

Irish phrases, 237, 271, 273. 

Islip, Abbot, 156. 


J 

Jet rings, 172. 

John of Gaunt, 283. 

Jonson, his second paralytic stroke, 
x; made City Chronologer, x; 
relations with the public misinter- 
preted, xi; his arrogance, xv ff. ; 
a characterization of, xxix ; spelling 
of the name, 142; kept out of a 


Index 


masque, 268; military experience, 
274; his confidence in his art, 290 ; 
sought the King’s aid, 290; 4 Zale 
of « Tub, xvii; Charis VIZ, xviii; 
Chloridia, x; Cynthia’s Revels, 
xxxv ; Devil is an Ass, xii; Hvery 
Man In, xv, xxxi, xxxv; Every 
Man Out, xv, xxxi; Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed, xxvi; Horace, xxii; 
Love’s Trtumph Through Calli- 
polis, x; Magnetic Lady, x, xvi, 
xvii, xxxli ; Mew Jun, its reception, 
xi; why the play failed, xxix ff. ; 
sources, xliii ff.; Sad Shepherd, 
xl; Szlent Woman, xxxvii; Staple 
of News, x, xvi. 

Jordan, 248. 
Jugs, carved, 174. 

~ Jugglers, 286. 

Juno’s milk, 225. 

Juvenal, 168. 


K 


King’s Servants, 141. 
Knights of the Sun, 186. 


L 


Lady gay, 255. 

Lady’s Day, 225. 

Letitia, significance of the name, 150 ; 
coupled with lettuce, 280; com- 
parison of Hero and, 284. 

Lancashire, 285. 

Lapithe, 258. 

Lat. a misprint for Zad., 280. 

Latimer, significance of the name, 
151. 

Latin construction, 180. 

Lay aboard, 254. 

Leave is light, 284. 

Leer, 272: 

Lightly, 212. 

Lily’s Grammar, 195. 

Lipsius’ fly, 222. 

Liquors, 195. 

Liver the seat of love, 278. 

London, 251, 263. 

Long sword, 205. 

Loose, 219. 

Lost, to give, 288. 


/ 
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Lovel, significance of the name, 150. 

Love’s Pilgrimage, the relationship 
of, to Zhe New Inn, \xii ff.; pas- 
sages from, Ixv—Ixix. 

Louting, 235. 

Lupton, London and the Countrey 
Carbonadoed, 153. 


M 


Mecenas, 289. 

Maestro di campo,, 196. 

Make (mate), 156. 

Malone, Essay on Shakespeare, Ford, 
and Jonson, ix; his statements 
regarding the reception of Brome’s 
play, xxvi. 

Mandevile, Sir John, 288. 

Marriage, 275, 284, 288. 

Marrowbone, 258. 

Marston, Parasztaster, \vii. 

Masks, 272. 

Masque, Jonson kept out of a, 268. 

Mass, 278. 

Mass., 231. 

Massinger, Guardian, xvii; Parla- 
ment of Love, lWvii. 

Master of fence, 206; of the Sen- 
tences, 241. 

May-pole, 242. 

Middleton, Zrzumph of Love, vii. 

Milan, swords of, 204. 

Mistake, 166. 

Monosyllabe, 222. 

Motion-man, 180. 

Motto from Horace, 142. 

Mr., 198. 

Muscadel and eggs, 232. 

Muses’ horse, 245. 

Mutilation, punishment by, 189. 


N 


Name of the play in prologue, 153. 
Nap, to raise a, 274. 

Naples hat, 203. 

Nautical term applied to women, 254. 
Nearness, 218. 

Neilson, George, 7rzad by Combat, lix. 
Nestor, 165. 

Noise, 233. 

Nostril, clear, 170. 
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O 


Oblique lines, spectators in, 145. 

Occasion personified, 278. 

Ode, versions of, xxi ff.; replies to, 
123 ff.; prototype of, 139. 

Oliphant, his assertions regarding 
the relationship of Love’s Pilgrim- 
age and The New Inn, \xiii—]xiv. 

Olivares, Conde, 269. 

Opal, 182. 

Orts, 281. 

Other in plural construction, 244. 

Ox, mad, 174. 


IP 


Pages, 162. 

Pandarus, to play Sir, 165. 

Pantagruel, 187. 

Parcel Peck, 228. 

Parish top, 199. 

Particle represented by ¢hat, 171. 

Paul’s Churchyard, 143. 

Peak or Devil’s Cavern, 285. 

Peerages, selling of, 163. 

Penny-club, 246. 

Pericles, 293. 

Perseus, I9I. 

Perspicil, 213. 

Petard, 216. 

Petition of Right, 215. 

Petticoats, 247. 

Philosopher’s stone, 240. 

Pheenix, 188. 

Pilchers, 253. 

Pindar, 297. 

Pinnace, 153, 262. 

Pioneers, 222. 

Place of action designated, 149. 

Planets, motion of, 269. 

Plato, debt to the Symposium, xliv ff. ; 
valor discussed in the Protagoras 
and the Laches of, 1. 

Play-boys, 161, 273. 

Play-clubs, 295. 

Pledging, 252. 

Plush, 296. 

Poets not born every year, 291. 

Points, 281. 

Pollux, 164. 

Posies, 161. 

Preoccupy, 148. 
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Primaleon, 187. 

Prize, to play a, 209. 

Procession, to go on, 241. 

Progresses, 212. 

Projection, 240. 

Prolate, 230. 

Properties, 273. 

Protection, 255. 

Prototypes for Nick Stuff and Pin- 
nacia, 257. 

Proverbs, 181, 183, 228, 231, 289. 

Prudence, 151. 

Puckfists, 230. 

Punishment by mutilation, 189. 

Puppet-master, 286. 

Pyrrhic dance, 164. 


Q 


Queen at arms, 238. 


R 


Rack of mutton, 159. 

Randolph, xxv, 126. 

Rebus, 155. 

Reduce, 146. 

Regiment, 220. 

Reremice, 161. 

Rising between the acts, spectators, 
xii, 144. 

Rime and reason, 156. 

Ritely, 146. 

Romances, attacks on, 185. 

Rome hatband, 203. 

Romford, 260. 

Rondels, 180. 

Rosicleer, 186. 

Rubber, 161. 

Rud Hudibras, 205. 

Ruffs, 202, 254. 

Run on, 266. 

Rushers, 286. 

Rushes, 243, 279. 


S 


Sack, 160. 

Salamanca, 197. 

Same with, 148. 

Samson, allusion to the story of 
173; a ballad called, 256. 
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Sanitary conditions in England, 243. | Stevin, Simon, 210. 


Sarley boy, 221. 

Savoy chain, 202. 

Say, 259. 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus, 211. 

Scarfs, 191. 

Scenery, 145. 

Secular, 276. 

Seek in Latin construction, I9I. 

Servant, 146. 

Seven deadly sciences, 166. 

Seville, 255. 

Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, xx; 
Twelfth Night, xxxvii, xxxix; 
Gifford’s remarks concerning an 
alleged parody of, 253; Perzcles,294. 

Sheela, 150, 221, 

Sheets, perfuming of, 289. 

Sheriffs, rank of, 291; extravagance 
of, 295. 

Shopkeepers, 189, 249. 

Shoreditch, 277. 

Side, 275. 

Sidney, 241. 

Sirrah, 224. 

Skink, 170. 

Sleeves, 274. 

Smell-smock, 248. 

Snip, 276. 

Socratic irony, 244. 

Sons of the white hen, 168. 

Southey’s remark on the versification 
of the Ode, 293. 

Sovereignty, I9I. 

Spaniards, unpopularity of, 
character of, 253. 

Spanish iron, 231; needle, 158. 

Spanish Tragedy, 207, 212. 

Sparta, 214. 

Spinster, legal status of, 215. 

Sports of nature, 158. 

Stafford, W., Brief Concerpt of Eng- 
lish Policy, 202. 

Stage, spectators on the, 144; the 
world a, 171. 

Staggers, 153. 

Standard of apparel, 147. 

Star-chamber, 282. 

Stars, hit the, 297. 

State-advice, 280. 

Stationer’s Registers, play entered 
Vey Be NIPIPY, 
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Steward, 194. 

Stocks, 159. 

Stones of virtue, 235. 

Strappado, 190. 

Stratford o’ the Bow, 195. 

Struck in years, 244. 

Stuff, 296. 

Succuba, 261. 

Suckling, 137. 

Swinburne’s criticism of the play, 
xxx, Ixxiii. 

Switch-sellers, 178° 

Synonyma, 171. 


4p 
Tall, 206. 
Tasks proverbially fruitless, 271. 
Tatius, 240. 


Tércio, 221, 

Testament of Love, 263. 
Thou and you distinguished, 197. 
Time personified, 271. 
Tinker, jovial, 170. 

Tinkle, 171. 

Tipto, 151. 

Titles, selling of, 163. 
Too-too, 219. 

Trajan, 218. 

Tricks of hostlers, 198, 229. 
Tropics, 276. 

Trump, 168. 

Tuft-taffeta, 232. 

Tyburn, 167. 


U 


Ulysses’ sleights, 165, 187. 
Undertaking, 265. 
Unknow, 195. 

Un-to-be pardoned, 280. 
Usury, 184, 250. 


a 
Valor, 264. 
Vapors, 232. 
Varlets, 169. 
Vaulting-house, 166. 


Velvet, 296; head, 214; jacket, 257, 
260; sleeves, 274. 
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Venus, blood of, 225. 
Vincent against York, 213. 
Visors, 266. 

Vively, 148. 


Ww 


Wapentake, 251. 

Ward, his statement concerning the 
reception of the play, xiii; de- 
pendence on Gifford’s statements 
regarding Brome, xxvii; opinion 
of Lovel’s discourses, xlix; crit- 
icism of the play, 1xii. 

Warming-pan, 162. 


Waterings, St. Thomas a, 167. 

Whalley, his method of editing, vii ; 
rearrangement of the text, 225, 
234; accounting for the failure of 
the play, 267. 

Whér, 278. 

Whey, clarified, 160. 

Whip-stock, 233. 

Widow, episode parallel in the, xliii. 

With a witness, 265. 

Woodbridge, Miss, remarks on lack 
of plot in Avery Man In, xxxv ; 
on slightness of love-motive in 
Every Man In, xxxvii; criticism 
of The New Inn, \xxili. 


ERRATA 


Reference is to page and line. 


v. 6 (For) Four 
xiv. 33 (emnity) enmity 
lvii. 17 (is) it 

Ixi. 29 (is) in 

7. 20 (morths) months 

15. 29 foot-note (chari-) chair- 
20. 27 foot-note (-tred) -thred 
Pi, PX), Pil, 3) (Wel&yj) abl 
27. 130 insert comma after Jzfe 
32. It (sports) sport 

B25 230 (EfosH) eof. 


Erroneous forms are in brackets. 


49. 116 foot-note (’this) ’tis 

52. 50 (repulte) repulfe 

60. 249 (vse) vfe 

72. 83 (reioy’nd) reioyn’d 

73. 117 (quite) quiet 

88, 70 comma after hi7’d 
(horse) horfe 

88. 73 comma after vp 

90. 32 comma after Lovel 

102. 22 (bot) both 

110, 28 (house) houfe 
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